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SECTION XXVIL 

1 HE subsequent reigns of Richard the Third, Edward the 
Fifth, and Henry the Seventh, abounded in obscure versifiers. 
A mutilated poem which occurs among the Cotton manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and principally contains a satire 
on the nuns, who, not less fix)m the nature of their establishment 
than firom the usual degeneracy which attends all institutions, 
had at length lost their original purity, seems to belong to this 
period*. It is without wit, and almost without numbers. It 
was written by one Bertram Walton [Waton], whose name 
now first appears in the catalogue of English poets ; and whose 
life I e^lmly resign to the researches of some more laborious 
and patient antiquary. 

Abomitthe year 14?80, or rather before, Benedict Burgh, a 
master of arts of Oxford, among other promotions m the church, 
archdeacon of Colchester, prebendary of saint Paul's, and canon 
of saint Stephen's chapel at Westminster*^, translated Cato's 

* DisadTantaffeous suspicions against dem, ut sic physlce, si esset inter eas cor- 

die chastity of me female religious were ruptela, experiretur." Matt. Paris. Hist. 

pretended in earlier times. About the p. 789. Hkneicus iii. edit. Tig. 1589. 

year 1250, a bishop of Lincoln visited fol. An anecdote, which the historian 

the nonneries of his diocese i on which relates with indignation ; not on account 

occasion, says the continuator of Mat- of the nuns, but of the bidic^. 
thew Paris, '<ad doraos religiosarum ^ See Newcourt, Repertor. i. 90. ii. 

Teniens, fecit sxpmiKX uamillas earun- 517. The university sealed bis letters 
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Morals into the royal stanza, for the use of his pupil lord 
Bourchier son of the earl of Essex ^. Encouraged by the ex- 
ample and authority of so venerable an ecclesiastic, and tempted 
probably by the ccrnvfement dpportunity oCpilfering phraseology 
from a predecessor in the same arduous task, Caxton translated 
the same Latin work; but fcdtii the French version of a Latin 
paraphrase, and into English prose, which he printed in the 
year 1483. He cialls, in liis preface, the Ineasure, used by 
Burgh, the Balad Royal. Caxton's translation, which super- 
seded Burgh's work, and with which it is confounded, is divided 
into four books, which cdmprcJiend seventy-two heads. 

I do not mean to affront my readers, when I inform them^ 
without any apology, that the Latin original* of this piece was 

testimonial, jiiL S. A.D. 1433. Registr. cSmmonly signified the octave stanza, 

Univ. Oxon. supr. citat. T. f. 27. b. All those pieces in Chaucer, aHledCer- 

He died A.D. 1483. iaine Ballad*, are in this measure. In 

[In ihe BritTsh Museum there is a Chaucer's Legend of good Women, 

.poem entitled, ** A C&istehasse Game written in long vene, a song of three 

madebymaister Bi-vvshoweGodAlmyghty octave stanzas is introduced ; beginning, 

teyde to his ajtostelys and echeon of them Hide jtbsdon thy giUe tressis ctetv, v. '249. 

were bttptiste and none kneiv of othir.** p. 840. Urr. Afterwards, Cupid say«» 

The piece consists of twelve stanzas, an v. 537. p. 342, 

apos^ being assigned to each staiwa. ^ f.„i ^^ negfigence 

Probably maister Benet is Benedict Was it to thee, that ilkd time thou made, 

Burgh. HSS. Hael. 7S38. ITiis is jjide Absolon thy tressisy ih nxuny^. 

saint Paul's stanza. r .x. -o *^ x. ik/r ^x. • v 

In the Bntish Museum there is a Ka- 

Boctonr of gentiles, a perfite Paule, Undre in Englysshe, made inBAidkDB by 

By grace convertid from thy grete er- j^^nn John Lydgaie monke of Bury, 

rourc. That is, in flus stanza. MSS. JEtarl. 

And crUelte, changed to Paiile from ^q^^ 2. foL 10. b. The read^ wiUob- 

Saule, ^^ serve, that whether there are. eight or 

Of fayth and trouth most per^ pre- ^^gn Hues, I have called it ^e ottaee 

c^ure, ^ stanza. Lydgate has, most commonly, 

Slayne at Rome undir thilke emperoure ^nly seven Unes. As in his poem On Guy 

-Cursyd Nero, Paule syt down in tiiy «irl <tf Warwick, MSS. Laud. D* 31. 

place fol. 64. Mere ^nneth the lyf of Guy ^ 

♦TotiieordaynedbypnrvCttunceofgrace. ffrarwyh [Pr. From Criste^*buth com- 

Additions. piQgx dine 100 yere.! He is qjeaklajf 

FThe Harl. MS. 170& contains of Gu/s combat ^th the Danish giant 

*' Aristodes A, B, C, made by [Oiis] Colbrand, at Winchester, 

mayster Benet."— Ritson.] Without tiie gate remembered as I icd^ 

•= Gascoigne says tiiat "rithme royal The place callyd of antiquytye 

is a verse of ten syllables, and ten such In Inglysh tonge named byde mede, 

verses make a st^e," &c. Instructions Or ellis denmarch nat far from the cyte : 

for verse, &c. S^n. D. L ad calc. Meeting to gedre, tiiere men myght see 

WoRKEs, 1587. [See supra, p. 300. Terryble strokys, lyk tiie dent of tiion- 

Note^l Burgh's stanza is here called der; 

balade royail: by which, I believe, is Sparklys owt of Uiar hamyss, &c. 
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riot written by Cato the censor, nor by Cato Uticensis**: al- 
-diough.it is per&cdy in the character of the, former, and Aulus 
^Uius has quoted Cato's poem de Moribus^ Nor havel 
die gravity of the learned Boxhomius, who in a prdix and 
daborate dissertation has endearoured to demonstrate, that 
these distichs are undoubtedly supposititious, and that they 
could not possibly be written by the very venerable Bomon 
whose name they bear. The tide is Disticma de Moribus 
AD JTLiUK, which are distributed into four books, under the 
name of Diotiysius Cato. But he is frequently called Mag^^us 
Cato. 

This work has be^n absurdly attributed by some critics to 
Seneca, and by others to Ausonius*^* It is, however, more 
antient than the time of the emperour Valentmian the Third, 
who died in 455^. On the other hand, it was written after the 
appearance of Lucan's Pharsalia, as the author, at the begin- 
ning of the second book, commends Virgil, Macer^ Ovid, and 
Lucan. The name of Cato probably became prefixed to these 
disdchs, in a lower age, by the officious ignorance of transcri- 
bers, and from the acquiescence of readers equally ignorant, as 
Marcus Cato had written a set of moral distichs. Whoever 
was the author, this metrical system of ethics had attained the 
h^hest degree of estimation in the barbarous ages. Among 
Langbain's manuscripts bequeathed to the university of Oxford 
by Antony Wood, it is accompanied with a Saxon paraphrase ^ 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticon, mentions at as the 
&vourite and established manual in the education of boys^ 

^ See VignoL Marville. AfisedL torn. i. aum^ under the name of Macer, now ex- 
it. 56» tant, was written by Odo, or Odobonus, 
* Noct. Att. xi. 2. a physician of the dark ages. It was 
' It was printed under the name of translated into English, by John Ldar- 
Ausonhis, Rostoch. 1572. 8vo. snoner, or Lelamar, master of Hereford 
^ Ex ^pistol. Vindiciani Medici, ad school, about the year 1373. MSS. 
•Valont. They are mentioned by Not- Sloane. 29. Princ, <<Apium, Ache>is 
. kmus, who ^urished in the tenth cen- bote and drie. " There i&Maeer*8 Her- 
ttBiy, among the Jf^^rorttm, Hyfrmorum, ^o^t ihid. 43. Hiis seems to have been 
Efigrammatumque eondUores, Cap. vi. printed, see Ames, p. 158. 
|]^ Illustiixb. Yir. etc. printed by Fa- * Cod. 12. [8615.] 
brie. M. Lat. v. p. 904. ^ Polycrat. rii. 9. p. 373. edit. Lugd. 
^.Thepoem.DE YiKTUTiBus Hebba- Bat. 1595. It is oted^ iWd, p. 116. 
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To enumerate no others, it is much applauded by Isidore the 
old etymologist"*, Alcuine", and Abelard**: and we must ac- 
knowledge, that the writer, exclusive of the utility of his pre- 
cepts, possesses the merit of a nervous and elegant brevity. It is 
perpetually quoted by Chaucer. In the Miller's Tale, he 
reproaches the simple carpenter for having never read in Cato 
that a man should marry his own likeness p : and in the Mar- 
cHAUNT^s Tale, having quoted Seneca to prove that no blessing 
is equal to an humble wife^ .he adds Cato's precept of prudently 

S21. 513. In the Art of Vsrsifica- amandi, entitled Pabcfhilus, published 

tioN, a Latin poem, written by £ber- by Goldastus Catalect. Ovid. . Francof. 

bardus Bethuniensiv about the year 1610.^ 8vo. [See supra, vol. ii. p. 442.] 

1212, there is di^rious passage, in which Geta, or ffosidius Geta^ who has left a 

•U the classics of that a^e are recited ; tragedy on Medea, printed in part by 

or the best authors, then in vogue, and Pet. Scriverius, Fragm. Vett Tragic, 

whom h6 recommends to be taught to Lat. p. 187. [Butseesupr. vol. ii.p. 65k] 

youth. [Leyser. Poet. Med. ssr. p. 825.] Dares Phrtgius, on the destruction 

They are, Cato the moralist. Theodu- of Troy. Macer [See supra.] Mar- 

Lus, the author of a leonine Eclogue, a bodeus, a Latin poet on Gemt, [See 

dialogue between Truth and Falsbood, supra, vol. ii. p. 214.] Petrusdb Rioa, 

written in the tenth century, printed canon of Rheims, whose Aurora, or 

among the Ocro Morales, and by Gol- the Histofy of the Bible allegmrited, in 

dastus, Man. Bibl. 1620. 8vo. MSS. Latin verses, some ofwhich are in rhyme, 

Harl. S093. 4, Wynkyn de Worde was never printed entire. He has left 

printed this piece under tlie title of T/iea^ also Speculum Ecclesue, with other pieces, 

doH liber, ciun commenfo satis proUro au- in Latin poetry. He flourished about 

ioris ctffusdam AngKci qui multa AngU^ the year 1 ISO. Sbdouus. Prosfrr. 

cana ubique miscuU. 1515. 4to. It was Arator. Prudentius. Boethius. Ala- 

from one of Theodulus's Eclogues, be- vvs, author of the AnHdaudian, a poem 

ginning JEthiopum terraSf that Fi^ld^ in nine books. Occasioned by the scepti- 

master of Fotheringay college about the dsm of Claudian. [See supr. voL ii. 

year 1480, sette the versit of &e bookca'uU p. 227. ] Virgil, Horace, Ovjd, Lucax, 

Md ^thiopum terras, in the gfasse win' Statius, Juvenal, and Persies. John 

' dowe, voUhJigurei very neatly. Leland. Hanville, an Englishman who wrote 

itiic t. &L 5. [p. 7. edit 1745.] Tfak the Archftrskius, in the twelfth cen- 

seems to have been in a window of the tury, a Latin hexameter poem in nine 

new and. beautiful cloister^ built about books* Philif Guaupixr, of Chatilkni, 

that time. Flavius Aviamus, a writer who vm>te, about the same period, the 

of Latin fables, of apologues, Lugd. 'Alexaniireid, an heroic poem on Alex. 

Bat 1731. 8vo. ^sof, or the Latin ander the great. Soltmarius, or Gmr- 

ftbdCst, printed among the Ocro Mo- thxr, a German Latin poet, author of 

rales, Lugd. Bat 150'^, 4to. Maximia- ~ the SoLTiiARiaM, or Cruaade, Gai^ri- 

Kos, whose six elegies, written about the dus, our countryman, whose Nova PdK- 

seventh century, pass under the name of ' trla was in higher celebrity than Ho- 

Grallus. Chaucer cites this writer; and - Face's Art of Poetry, [See voL L Dfs. 

in a manner, which shews bis elegies had seFtat ii.] Matthjius, of Vendosmey 

not then acquired the name of GaUus, Who in the year 1170 paraphrased the 

Court of L. v. 798. <* Maximiniak Book of Tobit into Latin elegiacs, from 

"truely thus doeth he write." Pamfhilus the Latin bible ef saint Jerom, und^ 

Maurilianus, author of the hexametri- the title of the Tobiad, sometimes caUtd 

oX'^OfmdeVtiulaiajad.ihB^iidfpeAdeArte the Tuxbaxd, and first primed among 
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beating a scolding wife with patience^. It was translated into 
Greek at Constantinc^Ie by Maximus Planudes, who has the 
merit of having &miliarised to his countr3rmen many Latin 
classics of the lower empire, by metaphrasdc versions'^ : and at 
the restoration of learning in Europe, illustrated with a com- 
mentary by Erasmus, which is much extolled by Luther*. 
There are two or three French translations ^ That of Mathu- 
rine Corderoy is dedicated to Robert Stephens. In the British 
Museum, there is a French translation by Helis de Guincestre, 
or Winchester ; made, perhaps, at the time when our coimtry- 
men affected to write more in French than English". Chaucer 

the OcTO Morales. Alexakdir dk subject. Chaucer quotes Putsiologus, 

Villa Dei, whose Doctrinale, or whom I by mistake have supposed to be 

Grammar in Leonine verse, superseded Pliny, <* For Phisioloous says sikerly.*' 

Prisdan about the year 1200. It was Nonnes Pa. Tale. v. 15277. [Seesupr. 

first printed at Venice, fol. 147S. And voL ii. p. 255.] Sidonius, who wrote a 

by Wynkyn de Worde, 1508. He was metrical dialogue between a Jew and a 

a French frier minor, and also wrote the Christian on both the Testaments. And 

ARavvaKTsofthectmptersofallthebooks a Sidonius, perhaps the same, reg^ qvi 

of either Testament, in two hundred and JingU pneHa, To these our author aa^ 

twelve hexameters. With some other his own Grecismus, or a poem in heza- 

forgotten pieces. Marcianus Capella, meters on rhetoric and grammar ; which| 

whose poem on the marriage of Mer- as Du Cange [Praeu Lat. Gloss. § 

cu RY with Philology rivalled BoeAius. XLV.] observes, was antiently a comi 

[Seesupra, vol. ii. p. 384.] JoANKESDE mon manual in the seminaries of 

Garlamdia, an Englishman, ax>oet and France, ami, I suppose, of l^ngla^d^ 

grammarian, who studied at Paris about "* EtymoL V. Officiperda* 

the year 1200. The most eminent of his '^ Contra Elipand. lib. ii. p. 949, 

numerous Latin poems, which croud our ® Lib. i. , TheoU Chr4st, p« 1 18S, 

libraries, seem to be his Efithala- ' V. 3227. ** V. 9261. 

MtUM on the Virgin Mary in ten books ' It occurs often ^mong the Baroccian 

ofeledacs. MSS. Cotton. Claud. A. x. manuscripts, BibL Bodl. viz. 64. 71. 

And I>B Triumthis EccLEsuE, in eight bis. 95. 111. 194. The first e^tion of 

books, which contains much English Cato, soon fpllowed hy many others, I 

history. MS. ibid. Some of his pieces, believe, is August. A.D. 1485. . ThQ 

bodl in prose and verse, have been print- most complete edition is that of Christy 

ed. Bernardus Carnotemsis, or Syf^ |)aiimius, Cygn. 1672. 8vo. Containing 

on(er, much applaudedby John of Salis- t|ie Greek metaphrases of Maximus 

bury, who styles him the most perfect Planudes, Joseph Scaliger, Matthew 

Plalonic of that age. Metallog. iv. Zuber, and John Mylius, a German ver* 

c. 35. His Megacosu and Microcosm, sion by Martinus Apicius^ with anno- 

awcnrk consisting both of verse and prose, tations and other accessions. It was be. 

is frequently citeid by the barbarous wri- fore tr^slated into German rhymes by 

ters. He is imitated by Chancer, ^an Abraham Morterius, of Weissenburgh, 

tf L- Tale, Y. 4617. " In stenres many Francof. 1590^ 8vo. 

a winter," &c. Physioljoc^us, or Thxo- * CoUoqu. Mensal, c 37. 

sALDus Ewscopus, who ^ote in Latin ^ * One by Peter Grosnet, Les moi$ 

verse Z>e Naturis xii. avimalium, MSS. dorees du sage Caton. Paris. 1543. 

Hari. 3093. 5. He is there called /to- "MSS. Harl. 4388. 'ITiis manuscript 

licta. ThcreisalsoaMaguterVhtiniNVs, is older than 1400. Du Cange quotes 

styled also Puvs^ologus, oh the SltOie a.CATO ia French riiyines. Gl, Lat, y^ 
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constantly calls thi.^ writer Caton or Cathon» whidh abein^ 
that he was more familiar in French than in Latin. Gaxton 
in the pre&ce to his aforesaid translation affirms, that Foggius 
Florentinus, whose library was fumii^ed with the most valu*- 
able authors, esteemed Gathox glosed, that is, Cato with 
nbtes, to be the best book in his collection ^. The glossarist 
I take to be Philip de Fergamo, a prior at Padua; who wroto. 
ai most elaborate Moralisation on Catx^ under the title of 
Speculum Regiminis, so early as the year 13S0\ In the. 
same preface, Gaxton observes, that it is the beste boJce for to 
be taugMtayonge children in^scole. But he suj^oses the author . 
to be Marcus Gato, whom he duly celebrates with the two 
Scipios and other noble Romaynes. A kind of supplement ta 
this work, and often its companion, under the tide of Gatq 
Parvus, or Faceiusj or Urbanm^ was written by Daniel Ghurche^ 
or Ecclesiensis, a domestic in the court of Henry the Second^ 

IfiCATOE. See MSSb AshmoL 789. 2. Scriptob. Rbr. Itau Mediolan. 1726i» 

[6995.1 —Additions.] 

[In Bennet college library^ there is a ^ Many of iheglosud manuscripts, sq 

copjf of the French Cato by Helis of common in the libraries, were the copies 

'Wifichester, MSS. ccccv. 24. fol. 317. with which pupils in the university at- 

It is entitled and begins thus. Les DU tended their readers, or lecturers ; from 

sHchet Morales deCA'iojiimises en vers par whose mouths paraphrastic notes were 

Helis de Guyncestre. interlined or written in the miffgin, by 

Jd le pot en rumainz • aprendre, Chester ^ly, and transaibed about the 

Cum Helis de Guyncestte y^ .'^^'lu""^ ^^'^ t ?''''T "S 

Ki di>ii met a se destre ""^ to bethe wnter; andtohave^fottaf 

AM uati9iai« « «••««* ^ explamed by a public reader m the 

Cod. membran. 4to. The transcript schools of Oxfocd. <*£taudivtf inscho- 

IS of the fourteenth century. Compare lis Ozonie, et emendayit et glosavi^ 

Verdiei", Bibl. Franc, tom. Hi. p. 288. atuUendo,** MSS. Reg. 12 G. ii. 4to. 

edit. 1772. In' the Latin Chronicle of In the meantime, I am of opinion, that 

Anonymus Salemitanus, written about the word reader originally took its rise, 

the year 900, the writer mentions a de- from a paucity of books : when there was, 

iscription in Latin Terse of the palace of only one book to be had, which a profes- 

the city of Salerno, but laments that it sor or lecturer recited to a large audience, 

was rendered ille^ble through length ^ Printed, August. 1475. In Exeter 

of time : '< Nam si unam paginam fuis- college library, there is Cato Mobausa- 

serous nacti, oomparareillos [versus] pro- x^s, MSS. 37. [837.] And again at All 

fecto potuissemus Maroni in voluminibus. Souls, MSS. 9. [1410. 1 Compare li^SS. 

Catonique, sive profecto aliis Sophislis,** More, 35. [9221. ] And BibL Coll. Trin. 

cap. xxvui. coL 195. B. tom. ii. P. ii. Dublin. 651. 14. And MSS. HarL 6294. 

. . '• • 

' in romance ; in French, 
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aiearned prince and apatron o£ scholars, about the year 1 180 \ 
This.wASL also translated by Burghe; and in the British Mu- 
Sevan, botk the Catos. of his version occur^ as forming one and 
the same work,^ viz. Liber Minoris Catonis, et Majoris, 
iranslatus. a Latino in Anglicum per Mag. Benet Borugh ^. 
Burghe's per&rmai^ce is. too jejune for transcription ; and, I 
suspect, would not have affiirdeda single splendid extract, had 
twDk the Latin, possessed any sparks of poetry« It is indeed 
tnie,. that the only critical excellence of the original^ wifich con- 
sists of a terse conciseness of sentences, although not always 
expressed in the purest ladnity, will not easily bear to be trans- 
fiised. 3urghe, but without sufficient foundation, is said to 
haye finished Lydgate's Govebna.unci; of Princis*. 

About the year 1481, Julian Barnes, more properly Bemers, 
sister of Richard lewd Bemers, and prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopewell, wrote three English tract3 on Ha'wking, n^nting^ 
and Armory^ or Heraldry, which were soon afterwards printed- 
iu the neighbouring monastery^ of saint Alben's^. From au 
ajbbess disposed tp turn author, we might more reasonably have 
expected a manual of meditations^ for the closet, or select rules 

*MSSL Coll. Trim Dublin. 275. CATOjfH are a different work, from eitber 

And Bibl. Eccles. Vigorn. sub Ht. of these, written in hexameters by Mar- 

Urbamus, MSS. 147. One Tedbaldus, bodeus, Opjp, HUdeber^ p« 1634. Paris 

of the same age, is called the author, 1708> fol. 

from a manuscript cited, Giomal. Lett. * M3S» IfarL 1 16» 2, See also, 271. 2« 

d^ItaL iv. p. 181. Iji Lewi8*s Caxton, * S^e supr. Ltdoatz. There is a 

in a collection of Chaucer's and Lyd- translation of the Wy% Cato, and JEsoj)*s 

gate's ^Noems by Caxton, without date, FaJUes^ into English dpgrell, by one 

are recited 3. Parvus CATHp. 4. Mag- William Bulloker, for Edm. BolUfant. 

K.US Cato. p. 104, What these trapsla- 1585, This W. Bylloker wrote a Pam- 

tions are I know not Beside Caxton's phlet for grammar, for the same, 1586, 

Cato, mentioned above, there is a sepa- 12mo. 

nite worfcby Caxton, " Hie incipit Par- *» Tliere was a strong connexion be» 

▼vs Catqw,'* in En^^sh and Latin. No tween the two monasteries. In that of 

date. Containing thirty-seven leaves in' saint Alban's a m<mk was annually ap- 

^larta I find Parvus Cato in English pointed, with the title of CuUos monmlium 

rfcyine, MSS. Vernon. Bibl. BodL fol. de Sopewelle. Registr. Abbat. Walling- 

cccx. [See supr. vol. i. p. 15.] The ford, [sub an. 1480.] MSS. BibL Bodl. 

Latin of the lesser Cato is printed MSS. Tanner. 

among AvcTORzsQcTO Morales, Lugd. *^ In the year 1486. fol. Ag^n, at 

1538. Compare MSS. Harl. 2251. lii. Westminster, by W. d? Worde,'l496, 

foli 174. 112. fol. 175. A translation 4to. The barbarism of the times strongly 

iAto English verses of both Catos, per- appears in the indelicate expressions 

haps by Lydgate. See also MSS. Coll. wMdi she often uses; and which are 

Trjn, I^ttblin. V* 651* XheL PaavcBJiA equally, incompatible with her sex and 
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for making salves, or distilling strong waters. But the diver* 
sions of the field were not thought inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a religious lady of this eminent rank, who resembled 
an abbot in rjaspect of exercising an extensive manorial juris- 
diction; and who hawked and hunted in common with other 
ladies of distinction**. This work, however, is here mentioned, 
because the second of these treatises is written in rhyme. It 
is spoken in her own person ; in which, being otherwise a woman 
of authority, she assumes the title of dame. I sus^ct the whole 
to be a translation fi-om the French and Latin ^ 

profession. The poem begins thus. [I Among Crynes's books [911. 4to. 

transcribe from a good manuscript, MSS, Bibl. Bodl.] ihere is a bl. lett copy of 

Rawlins. BibL Bodl. papyr. fol.] this piece, "Imprynted at Itondon in 

Paul's churchyarde by me Hary Tab.*** 

Ml dere sones, where ye fare, by frith, A^n by WilUam Copland without date, 

or by fell', « ^^g ^oke of hawkyng, hunting, and 

Take good hede in his tyme how Tns- fishing, with aU the properties and me, 

trem wol tell ; decynes that are necessary to be kept.** 

How many maner bestes of venery there y^i^ wooden cuts. Here the tract on 

^^^9 armory is omitted, whiph seems to have 

Ustenes now to our Dame, and ye shul- been first inserted, that the work mi^bt 

len here. contain a complete course of education 

Ffowre maner bestes of venery there are, ^^ a gentleman. The same title is in 

The first of hem is a hart, the second is ^f. Powers edit. 1550. The last edi- 

an hare ; tjon jg « xhe Gbntlvi^ an*s Academy, 

The boor is one of tho, or the. book of saint Albans, concerning 

The wolff, and no mo. hawking, hunting, and armory.'* Lond. 
And whereso ye comen in play 'or in , 1595, 4te. 

P^**^®> ** At the magnificent marriage of the 

Now shal I tel you which ben bestes of princess Margaret with James theFourth, 

chace: king of Scowmd, in 1503, his majesty 

One of the a buck, anotlier a doo, sends the nevf queen, " a grett tame hart. 

The flfox, and the marteryn, and the for to have a corse." Leland. ColL Arv 

. , .f. ^^\ , . ysND. iii. 280. edit. 1770. 

And ye shall, my dere sones, other bestes e rj^^ jg ^^ j^^^ ^^^ of ^g colojAon 

,_ *^> ^ , „ „ at the end of the saint Alban's edition. 

Where so ye hem finde, rascaU hem call, « ^^d here now endith the boke of 

J? ^^^^^"^ ^'^ ' blasyng of armys, translatyt and compy- 

Orvnfforrest,yyowtell. lyttogedyratsaynt Albonstheyerefrom 

And to speke of the hert, if ye wil hit thyncamacyon of oure lorde Jhesu Crist 

}^^\. , - - . _ MCCccLxxxvi." [This yery scarce book. 

Ye shall call hma a calfe at the first yere ; printed in yarious inks, was in the late 

The second yere a broket, so shall he be, jyjr. West's library.] [A fac-simile of 

The third yere a spayard, lemeth this at ^jjs edition was pnnted a few years ago ; 

™^ > but as it has not found its way into our 

The hii y€;re oOles hem a stag^e, be a^y public libraries, I have not been able to 

^ ^ ^*y refer to it— Edit.] This part is trans- 

The first yere a grete stagge, my dame lated or abstracted from Uptpn*s book 

bade you say. Deremikan,etfactisUlustribu$yytn\Xjfin 

) wood or field. ' Sir Tristram. S^ Obs£&vat. Spems. i. p. 21. * plain*. 
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To this period I refer William of Nassyngton a proctor or 
pdvocate in the ecclesiastical court at York. He translated into 
English rhymes, as I conjecture, about the year 1480, a thefts 
lo^cal tract, entitled A treatise on the Trinity and Unity Voith 
a declaration of God^s Works and of the Passion of Jesus Christy 
written by John of Waldenby, an Augustine firier of Yorkshire, 
a student in the Augustine convent at Oxford, the provincial 
of his order in England, and a strenuous champion against the 
doctrines of Wiccliffe ^. I c«ice saw a manuscript of Nassyng^ 
ton's translation in the library of Lincoln cathedral^; and was 
tempted to transcribe the few following lines from the prologue, 
as they convey an idea of our poet's character, record the titles 
of some old popular romances, and discover antient modes of 
public amusement, 

about the year 1 441. See the fourth book Some cdom^frankes and laiyit 

Jkinstgnibus Anglorutn nobilium. Edit, That hanes vsed covrte and dwelled 
Bist. Lond. 1654. 4to. It be^ns with theryn, 

t^ fc^owing curious piece of sacred And som canne o latyn a party 

benddzy. " Of the offspring of the gen- That can^e^hmArM hot febely, 

tUman Jafeth, come Habraham, Moyses, And som vnderstandes in inj^hfM 

Axon and the profettys, and also the That canne nother UUyn neJrankySf 

kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom Bot lered and lewed aide and younge 

^tgentilman Jhesus was borne, very All vnderstandes tn^/yscA^ tounge : 

god and man : after his manhode kynge Thare fore I halde it maste syker thon 

g£ the land of Jude and of Jiies, gentiU To schew that langage that ilk a man 
man by is moder Mary, prynce ^ Cote konne, 

armurcy** &c Nicholas Upton, above And for all lewed men namely 

mentioned, was a fellow of New coUege Thet can no maner of clergy, 

Oxford, about the year 14S0. He had To kenne thanne what ware maste nede^ 

many dignities in the church. He was Ffor derkes canne bathe se and rede, &c 

IWs i ought to hare remarked before, ^f™*' ^™ 'I* ** spiritual ad«n- 

' Woodf Ant UniT. Oxon. i. 117.. ^„f *5,il"i5.2*yi^' °iT "aS 

» See a]H> MSS. R^. 17 C viii p. 2. JSf °^l,^ fL*^ l^ri.^-. "^ 

rButthe^uuelipesJccariu^e&ro. ^t rTw^df [^"^pf^Lt^^ 

fc^a^SLtS^^erK Note^]l■hese^.rethe''tw„conclSdiug 

written about the year 135a [See MSS. ^ 

BoDL. 48. p. 47. a. Bibl. Bodl. And To whylk blysse he vs biyng 

ibid. MSS. Langb. 5; p. 64. J From Thatonthecrossefor vsidlwoldehyng. 

which, that those who have leisure and .j^ .^ supposed to be a translation from 

"^T^^^ ^^ afurther compa. ^ ^a^ tScTSterwards printed at Co- 

ins^of the two Prologues, 1 will tran. i^e,15S6.foL But it mky be doubted, 

scribe a few more dull hnes. Aether Hampole was the translator. iJ 

Zatyn als, I trowe, canne nane is, however, most probably of the four- 

pot thase that it of scole bane tane, teentfa century.— Additions.] 
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I warn^ you firsts at t}iQ begyiiHynge^ 
That I will mpjcje no, vayne parpynge, 
Of de(Jes of arme% ne of ajptiours. 
As does MYNST^ELLjs and gestours, 
That mak^th corpynge in many a placQ 
Of OcTOVXANE an(Hsi;NBMCE*, 
And of mway oth^r (i^EST^s, 
An4 namely when th^ cojne tP festes ; 
Ne of the lyf of Bgvysf of Hamptoune, 
That was a knyght of grete reqoime : 
Ne oCsyr Gy^ of Warwyi^e, &€• 

Gm: translator in these verses formally declares his intention 
ofgiving hiis reader no entertainment ; and disavows all concern 
with secular vanities, especially those unedifying tales of love 
and arms, which were the customary themes of other poets, and 
the delight of an idle ^ge. The rpmanc^s of Octavjan, sir 
Bevis, and sir Guy, have already been discussed at large. 
That o£ sir Isembras wa^ familiar in the time of Chmc^^ a^d. 
occurs in the Rime of Sir Thjopas \ In Mr* Garrick's curious 
library of chivalry, which his friends share in common w;itii 
l^$el^ there is afi edition by Copland,. ex,tremely different, 
jfrom the manuscript cc^es preserved at Cambridge *, and in 
the CottQn colkqtioni'^. l believe it to bfe originally a French • 
romance, yet not of very high antiqui|:y. It is written in the 
stanza of Cbaucer^s §ir T^OJPAs K The incid^ts are for the 
most part those trite expedients, which almost const^oifly ft)ni\. 
the pl^ of these metrkaj nanratives* 

I take this opportnnity of rem^king,^ that ih^ jv^^nstrj^ls, 
i^ho in thisi prologue of Nassyngton are named separately fronv 
the GESTOURS, or tale-tellers, were sometimes disting^ished/ 
from the tiarp^rs. In the year 1374*, six Minstrels, accoipp^ied; 
with four I^^pers,. on, the an^iiversary of Alwyne the bisko|), 

* [Isembrase. King's MS.] Popular Ppetry."— Edit.] 

* V. 6. See supr. vo]. i. p. 127. * MSS. Caius Coll. Cla^ A. 9. (2, J 
Notes. [This romance has been re- ^ Calio. A. 1^ £ 128. 

printed in the << Select pieces of early. i 1^ Percy's BAJLim i, S06. 
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fmformed their minstreleiesj at dinner^ in the haU of the con- 
yant of sdnt Swithin at Winchester ; and during supper^ sung 
the same Gest, or tale, in the great arched chamber of the 
jnior : on which solemn occasion, the said chamber w^ hung 
with the arras, or tapestry, of the three kin^ of Cologne "'• 
These minstrels and: harpers beloi^ed, partly to the royali 
hcn^old in Winchester castle,, and pai^tly to the bishop of 
Winchester. Thei^e was an annual mass at the shrine or tomb 
of bishop Alwyne in the church, which was regularly fc^owed^ 
by a feast in the convent It is probable, that the Gest here 
specified was some poetical legend of the prelate, to whose 
memory this yearly festival was instituted, and who was a Saxon, 
bishop of Winchester about the year 1040". Although songs 
of chivalry were equally common, and I believe more welcome, 
to the monks, at these solemnities. In an accompl-roU of the 
priory of Bicester, in Oxfordshire^, I find a parallel instance^ 
under the year 1432, It is in tliis entry. ^^Dat. sex Mini*' 

* Registr. Friorat. S. Swlthini Win- And the thre Hnges, with aU their conw 

ton. [ut supr. vol. i. p. 93.1 "Infesto pany, 

Alwyni episcopi £t durante pie- Their crownes glistening bright and 

tancia in aid& conventiis, sex mini- ^ onently, 

sTSALu, cum quatuor citbarjsatobibus. With their presentes and gifles mistically 
fiidebant ministralcias suasw £t post AU this behelde I in picture on the walL 
^am, in niagn& ^er4 arcwat& dom. j,, ^ inventory of omamenta belong- 
Pnons, cantabani idem obstuh, m quA . ^ ^^ (^vach of Holbech in Lin-* 
camera suspendebatur, ut mons est, ^^^^ and sold in. the ywr 1548, 
magnum dors^eP^onj^habenspicturas ^e find thfe article, "//em, for the coat.. 
taum regum Colem. Veniebant autem of the iii. kyngs of Cobyne, v*. iiiii^" , 
dicti jocu^tores a casteUo dommi regis, j ^^ ^^ ^^ f^ dresang . 
etexfmmlia episcopi.... The rest persons who represented the ihreeUngg. 
B much obliterated, and the date is ^ ^^^ proce*ion on the Katiwtt. 
hardly discermble. Among the Har- q, ^ ^ ^ Mtstwht on the sub- 
loan manuscripts, there is an antient .^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ But in the 
somr on the Aree kings of Colc^, m ^^^ inventory we have, Item, for the 
which the who e story of Aat favonte ^ ^ ^ ^^j^^ apostles] coats, and fir 
romance 18 reived into alch^y.MSS. ^aiwd's [Herod's] coafe, &c. Stute- 
2407. IS. foL Wyi&yn de Woi^ j .^ j^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

printed tiiis romance m quarto, 1526. accompts of church-wardens for saint 
It ism MSS. Harl. 1704. 11. fol. 49. g^i^^.g ^^ Abingdon, Berks, for the 

b. Imperf. f^*- J"«- ^"Ji'"-/-/^^- year 1566, there is an entry JPoriemn^f^ 
14. [C. 16.] MSS. More, 37. And fre- 'j^^^^ j^^^^^ ^^^ J ^^ for a 

miendy in other placw. Barclay, m his j^rfsh interlude. ARCHiEOL.voLi. p. 16. 
Egloges, mentions this subject, a p«rt n jj^ jg b^^ed in the north wall of 

of the nativity, painted on tfie waUs of a ^j^^ presbytery, with an inscription. 
dmtdiecathedraa, Egl. v. Sigiat. D. u. o j^ The^urario Coll. Trin. Oxon. 

ad calc. Ship o/fooles, ediU 1570. j-g^ ^^^ i 94 j 
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strallis de Bokyngham cantantibus in refectorio Marttrium 
SEPTEM dormtentium in ffesto epiphanie, iv5." That is, the 
treasurer of the monastery gave four shillings to six minstrels 
from Buckingham, for singing in the refectory a legend called 
the MARTYRDOM OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS P, on the feast of the 
Epiphany. In the Cotton library, there is a Norman poem in 
Saxon characters on this subject^; which was probably trans- 
lated afterwards into English rh}ane. The original is a Greek 
legend % never printed; but which, in the dark ages, went about 

' In the fourtii century, being inclosed tions a book of Saint Matthew the E van- 
in a cave at Ephesus by Ihe emperour geiist, De InfanJtm Salvatvrist in which 
Decius 372 years, they were afteiwards' our Lord is introduced learning to read, 
found sleeping, and auve. &c. See Iren. lib. i. c. xvii. p. 104. 
* MSS. Cott. Caug. .a. ix. iii. foL Among other figments of this kind, in 
213. b. [See supr. vol. i. p. 20.] *^Jci the Pseudo-Geli^an Decree are recited, 
anninefice la vie he Set dormanz." The history and iwtwity of our Saviour ^ 
. La uerru beu ke tut lur bure ««^ ?f ^'^^ ^"^ *^ midwife. And, 
E tvt lurz ert cereme e pure. The history rf the infancy of our Saviour. 

- MSS. Lambec. viii. p. 375. Hio- ^y'' 9^' ^'""^T T t ^^ ^T^ 

tin., without naming the^author, gives P'*^ '' '^''^^^^^.^r^T' ''*'T 

thesubstance of this Greek leffend Bibl ^® censures as supposititious, the puenle 

the substance ot thwljreek legend, Bibi. -^^^ f q^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 26. 

Con. ccmi. pag. 1399. edit. 1591. fol. On the same subiectAere is an Arabic 

This story was common among the Ara- . ^J^ ^S ^^^i^.*^^ ^ c^^u 

bians. The mussuhnans borrowed manv ^^^* probably compiled soon after the 

bians. inemusmlmansborrowedmany ^^^ ^^ Mahometanism, transited into 

wonderful narratives from the christians, ^ .. , «., . ^ n j t . - 

which thev embelUshed with new fie- ^*^ ^^ ^'^^^ ^^^ Evanoeuum 

ti^f ^'iS^yTSdlt'alg^^^ Sh'r\?97''8t ^^tS^ni^lSn^ 

was accidenLfiy shut up in thi cavern ^^^^J^ br^e Se^"^ d^^^^ 

with the seven sleepers, became rational. ^»wn">ecl by tne Jewish doctors, m 

See Herbdot, Dicr Orient p 139 a ^^^^^^V* medicine, physics, and m^- 

V. AsHAiTp! 17. In the Bn^ Mul **Pl»y«c«- Sijdu^ says, that the pubrii* 

semn there is a poem, partly in Saxon ^^^^ o^ Chnst were common among 

characters, Da'p^ilTZini nostn tnluVTi^^^l^^ 

Jhesu Cristu Or, the childhood of Christ. 5^*^"' ^j^* Ijrennwi poeni, more than 

MSS. HarL 2399. 10. foL 4?: Itbe. fZ^r^'^'Tl^'T'^^''^^ 

mn«fhu«u legends. Cod. Apocryph. Nov. T«st. 

gins tnus, ^^ J p^ 2J2, Hamburg. 1703. 
AUe myzthty god yn Trynyte, At the end of the Engfish poem on 

That bowth [bought] man on rode der^j this subject above cited, is the following 

3He gefe ows wa^e to the rybric «' Qpd dnus Johannes Arcite- 

A lytyl wyle that ye wyll me byre. „pns canonicus Bodminie et natus in 

Who would suspect that this^absurd le- illax" Whether this canon of Bodmin 

gend had also a Greek original ? It was in Cornwall, whose name was perhaps 

taken, I do not suppose immediately. Archer, or Bowyer, is the poet, or only 

from an apocryphal narrative ascribed the transcriber, I cannot say. SeefoL48^ 

to saint Thomas the apostle, but really In the same manuscript volume, [8.] 

compiled by Thomas Israelites, and en- there is an old English poem to our 

titled, Myt \tt 'rk «m^t*» j$ fttymXtm Saviour, with this note. " Explicit Con-^ 

r5»»f««^#MT«f^( jt^itfv'IfjrwXfirTv, Xz^ templationem bmuifn» Quod dnus Johan-i 

depueritia et nUraculis domini, &c«, It nes Arcuarius Canonicus Bodminie.** 

is printed in part by Cotelerius, Not ad See wh|it !s said, below, of the Fseudo-s 

Plitr, ApostoL p. 274. Who there men-^ Evangeuum attributed to Nichodemus^ 
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in a barbarous Latin translatioit, by one Sjnlis* ; or in a nar- 
rative framed from thence by Gregory c£ Tours ^ 

Henry Bradshaw has rather larger pretensicms to poetical 
fiime than William of Nassington, although scarcely deserving 
the name ofan original writer in any respect He was ana. 
tive of Chester, educated at Gloucester college in Oxford, and 
at length a Benedictine monk of saint Werburgh's abbey in 
his native place ". Before the year 1500, he wrote the life of 
SAINT Werburoh, a daughter 6f a king of the Mercians, in 
English verse ^. This poem, beside the devout deeds and 
passion of the poet's patroness saint, comprehends a variety of 
other subjects; as a description of the kingdom of the Mer- 
cians', the lives of saint Etheldred and saint Sexburgh^, the 
folmdation of the city of Chester >, and a chrcmicle of our kings '• 

' Apud Surium, ad 27 Jul. And dthen regnyd his sone Richerdy 

^ Historia ieptem Dormientium, Paris. A man that was never aferd : 

1511. 4to. Ibid. 1640. And apud Rui- He werred ofte tyme and wyse 

nart p. 1270. See Prief. Ruinart § 79. Worthily upon goddis enemvse. 

And Gregory himself De gloria martyr And sithen he was shot^n, alas ! 

rumt cap. 95. pag. 826. This piece is Atte castle Gailard there he was. 

noticed and mudi commended by the Atte Fonte Everarde he lithe there : 

old chronicler Albericus, ad ann. 319. He regnyd almost ten yere.-* 

* Athen. Oxon. i. p. 9. Pits. 690. In Johne is tyme, as y understonde, 
^ He declares, that he does not mean Was entredyted alle £nffelonde : 

to rival Chaucer, Lydsate sententious^ He was fulle wrothe and grym, 
pregnaunt Barklay, and inventive Sk^- For prestos would nought synge before 
ton. The two last were his cotempora- hym, &c. 

"*^m)1l ^' ^^'xviiu xix' ^'^' '' ^ '^ Lyd^te has left the best chronicle of 

* Lib! L car* Hi * * theland,«ndmottapproadiingtopoetry» 
•Lib ii can xv TTie fashion of The regnynge of kyngys after the conmust 

^F^^^^v^^Sy^'J^. »«"• ^^' [AiidMSS. AshmoL 59. iL 
L^^ £^r,nfl5^n^ M™ MSS. HarL 2251. 8. And a beautiftil 

h«p: but they are mostly We genea- f^^ ^^^^ £' wL^^ WnlS^' 
logical deduction.. Hearie has pSnted, tViiTJ^i^^^^^^^ 

7^^^^Zt^^n^^^lZ: - [SeeMk^Bodl. B. 3. 1999. 6.] 

[ArrvKDix to Rob. Gloucestr. toL ii. Ricabdus primus. 

p. 585. see p. 588.] This is a specimen. Rychard the next by successyon, 

Then regnyd Harry nought full wyse, Ffirst of that name, strong, hardy, and 

The son of Mold [MaudTthe emperyse. notable. 

In Im tyme then seynt Thomas Was crouned kynge, called Cur de lyon^ 

At Caunterbury marteryd was. With Saiyzonys hedys served atte table: 

He held Rosomund the sheen,' Sleyn at Galard by death full lamentable : 

Gret sorwe hit was for the queen : ' The space regned fully ix yere ; 

At Wodestokeforhurehenoadeatoure, His hert buryed in Roon, atte highe 

That it called Rosxmovnpss bovue.— autere. Compare 
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It is edllectefl from -Bede^ Alfred of ^Beverly, Maltnesbury^ 
Girardus Cambrensk, Higden's Polychrcttiicon, and the passui- 
naries'of the female saints, Werburgh, Etheldred, and Sex- 
burgh, which were kept for public ^ificaticm in the choir ^f 
the chui^ch df our poetfs monastery ^ Bradshaw is not so fond 
x)f relating yisims and miracles as his tirgumetit seems to pro- 
mise. Although concerned with &ree saints, ke deals m(»^e 
in plain facts than in theiSctions of religious*r(»nance; and, on 
the whole, his performance is rather hist(»icid than leg^idary. 
This isremarkable, in ^n age, when it was the &shion to tum 
histoi^ into legend^. His fabulous origin of Chester is n^t 

Compare MSS. Harl. 372. 5. There metliod of forming, and reducing into 

' was, partly a political vfew in these de- parcfament-roUs) historical TaBX» of 

Auctions: to ascertain th& right of our the c^ testament. Alberic. in ChrOn. 

' kings to ^e crovms of Prance, Castiie, p. 441. See MSS. Denb. 1627. 1. Rot. 

Leon, and the dutchy of Normandy, membr. 

See MSS. Harl. 326. 2.— 1 16. 11. foL As to Bradshaw's history of the foun- 

142. I know not whether it be worth dation of Chester, it may be classed with 

observing, that about this time a practice the FoitndItion of the abbey of Glou* 

prevailed of constructing long parch- cestek, a poem of twenty-two stanzns, 

roent-roUs in Ladn, of the Pedigree of written in the year 1534, by the last 

our kings. Of this kind is the Pedigree abbot William Malverne, printed by 

of British kings Jrom Jdafn to Henry tlie Heame, ubi supr. p. 378. This piece 

Sixth, written about the year 1450, by is mentioned by Harpsfield, Hist. 

Rbger Alban, a Carmelite friar of Lon- Eccles. Angl. p. 264. Princip. "In 

don. It begins, " Considerans chronico- sundrie fayer volumes of aniiquitie.'* 

rumprt)lixitatem." The original copy, MSS. HarL 539. 14. fol. 111.' 

presented-to Henry th6 Sixth by Ae b por as declareth the true pAssid- 

compiler, is now in Queen*s college nary, 

' library at Oxfoi-d. MSS. [22.] B. 5. B. A boke where her holie lyfe wrytten is, 

, There are two copies in Winchester col- Which boke remayneth in Chester mo- 

lege library, andanother in the Bodleian, nastery. 

Among bishop More*s manuscripts, -^ . .. ' ^ ^i .. * j 

thw is a parchment-roU of the Pedigree }fP^ ^ ^' "^ ^«^^ ^- "• ^"^ "P^* 

of our kings from. Ethelred to Henry **^' 

■ the Fourth, in French, with pictures of I foloW the legend and true hystory 

the several monarchs. MSS. 495. Aad After an humble stile and from it lyt^ 

in, the same C(^lection, a Pedigree from v^. 

Harold to Henry the f^, with ek- ^^ j„ ^^ Prologue, lib. i. Signat. 

- gaat illumuuitions. MSS. 479. I^ *he ^ jj^^ -^ » o 

samerageofgenealogising, Alban above 

mentioned framed the Descent of Jesus Untoo this rude woike myne avctors 

Christ, from Adam through the Leviti- these, 

cal and regal tribes, the Jewish patri- Fyrst the true Legends, and the vene- 

archs, juc^es, kings, prophets, and rable Bede, 

prints. The original rcdl, as it seems, Mayster Alfrydus, and Wyllyam Mid- 

• on vellum, beautifully illuminated, is in musbury, 

MSS. Hfore, ut supr. 495. But this Gyrard, Polychronicon, and other mo 

was partly copied from Peter of Poictou, uadeed. 

a disciple of Lombard about the year ^ Even scripture-history was turned 

1 1 70, who, for the benefit of the poorer into romance. The story of Esther and 

clergy,' was the first that found out the -Abasnems, or of Xwm qt Hamon, and 
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-SO much to be impnted to Ins own want of veracity, as to the 
-authority of his voucher Ramilph Higden, a celebrated chro- 
nicler, his coantryman, and a mook of his own abbey <>. He 

MARopcmvs or Mardeeidf ^^as formed nig reproacbed his wife for her usual 

into a fabulous poem. MS. Vernon, ut frowardness of temper, at last conjures 

supr. foL 213. her to come on board the ark, for fear 

Of Amok and MiEDocttitrs. of drowning. His wife insists on Ms 

.. ^ . , saiung without her; and swears by C%rMt 

Mony i^nter witerly ^^3 ^^ j^^ ^^ ^^ ,^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Or Cn^ weore boren of vre ladi, ^^ ^^^ ^^ 1,^ ^ ^ ^^^^ companions 

A nch kynge, histe Ahaswbre, are ready to go with her. Shea<!^that 

That stif was oft stede and stere; if heisinsu<Aahurry,hemayadlidone, 

Mighti kynge he was, i wis, ^^ fetch himself a i4w wife. At lenffS 

He Uvede muchel iji weolye ant Mis, g^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ hroihL, 

His blisseiMjyinat telle «>u, f^,^ ^^ i„^ ^^ ^^^1 ^ ^^ 

HflwJ^ge hU weore to schewe hit nou; jj^ ^^y^ welcomes her on 

But dung that tovchetfi to jre nmtere ^^^ she gives hiii a box on the ear, 

l^'i'^'' ^^ y ^^. ^^"^^ "Tl^e^ «^ apociyphal book, df the 

IJekynglovedeakni^tsowdc, expulsion of Ad^/rSTparadise, and 

That he commannded men should knele ^f ^.^ pilgrimage to Paradisc&ii &o. 

~^'''* ^H!' ^'^ """^ •k!*'!?^' «^ MSS. E^ cShedr. Winton* 4. 

Over an ther men mihte him meete ; d There is the greatest prob^iHty, 

^''t? '"Sl^ K 1^ "?f ^' K .^ ^^ R^^'-H HlODEK, hitherto kuOWU » 

•On him feU muchel Wd^s schomc, ^ historian and theologist, was the 

FTor m this like kynges lande ^^^j^ ^^ ^^ Chestir^ys,men^oxted 

;Was moche foike opew^ wonande, ^^^^ ^^^ iL p. 76. In one of the 

Of hefeire kynd the kyiur hym tok Harleian copies [2013. 1.] under the 

A qwene to wyre, as tefleth the bok, &c. prodamaium £or performing these pUys 

In the British Museum, there is a in the year 1522, this note occurs, in the 

long commentitious narrative of the hand oif the third Randal Holme, one 

Creation xtfAdomi, and Eve, their Suffer' of the Chester antiquaries. ** Sir John 

ings and 'hei)erUance, J)eath and BuriaL Arnway was mayor, A.D. 1327 and 

MSS. Harl. 1704. 5. fol. 18. This is 1328. At which tyme these playes were 

from a Latin piece on the same subject, written by Randall HiGGXHKr,amonke, 

ibid. 495. 12. fol. 43. imperf. In the of Chester abbey," &c In a prologue 

*l^iiglish, Peter Comestor, the maister of to these plays, when they were presented 

stories, author of the historia sckolastica, in the year 1600, are these lines, ibid. S. 

who flourished about the year 1170, is xhg^ sometymes Aerwas mayor of this 

quoted, fol* 26. But he is not men- eitie 

tioned in the Latin, at fol. 49. sir John Arnway knight: who most 

In Chaucer's MiLtxa's Talk, we worthilie 
have this passage, v. 3538. Contented hymselfe to sett out in playe^ 
Hast thou not herd, qaod Nicholas also, The Devise of one Done RoimALi, 
The sorwe of Noe wrai his felawship, Moonke of Chester abbaye. 
Or thAt he might get his wif to ship ? Done Rmdall is Dan [dominus] Randal, 
I know not whether -this anecdote about In another of the Harleian copies of 
Noah is in any similar supposititious book these plays, written in the year 1607, 
• of Genesis. It occurs, however, in the this note appears, seemingly written fn 
Chester WhUsun Playes, where the au- the year 1628. [MSS. Harl. 2124.] 
thors, accoiding to the established indul- '< -The Whitsun playes first made by one 
gence allowed to dramatic poets, perhaps Don Rdndle Heggenet, a monke 6f Ches- 
thooght themselves:at liberty to enlarge ter abbey : who was thrise at Rome be- 
on the sacr^ story. MSS. Harl. 2013. fore he could obtaineleave of the pope to 
This dtercation between Noah and his have them In the English tongue.** Oth* 
wife, takes up almost the whole third chronicler's name in the text, sometimes 
pageaunt of these interludes* Noah, hav- written Hikeden, and Ktggeden, wascasi^y 
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supposes thftt Chester, called by the antient Britons fcxiR 
X.I.EOK, or the city of Legions^ was founded by Leon Oaur, a 
giant^ corrupted from L£OK Vaur, or the great legion. 

The founder of this citie, as sayth Polychronicon, 
Was Leon Gaur/a myghte stronge gyaunt, 
Which buildid caves and dongeons manie a one, 
No goodlie buildyng, ne proper, ne pleasant. 

He adds, with an equal attention to etymology : 

But kinge Leir a Britan fine and valiaunt, 
Was founder of Chester by pleasaunt buildyng, 
And was named Guar Leir by the kyng. * 

But a greater degree of credulity would perhaps have ajSbrded 
him a better claim to the character of a poet : and, at least, we 
should have conceived a more advantageous opinion of his ima^ 
gination, had he been less frugal of those traditionary fables, 
in which ignorance and superstition had cloathed every part of 
his argument This piece was first printed by Pinson in the year 
152L " Here begynneth the holy lyfe of Saynt Werburge, 
very firytefull for all cristen people to rede^." He traces the 
genealogy of saint Werburg with much historical accuracy'. 

corrupted into Higgenet, or Heggenet : 1S28, and there was so mudi difficulty 

and Randal is Ranulph or Randolph, in obtaining the pope's permission that 

Balpk, He died, having been a monk they might be presented in English, a 

of Chester abbey nxty-four years, in the presumptive proof arises, that aU our 

year 1363. In Pisas Plowbcak, a frier Mysteries before that period were in 

aays, that he is weU acquainted with the Latin. These plays will therefore have 

^rimei of Randall ow CHxarrsR.*' fol. the merit of being the first English in- 

26. edit 155a I take this passage to terludes. * lib. H. c iiL 

allude to this very person, and to his ' ' Inoctava With a wooden cut of the 

compositions of ttus kind, for which he Saint. Prindp. ** When Fhebus had 

was probably soon famous. [The MSS. ronne his cours in Sagittari.*' At the 

read Randall erle of Chester, which in- beginning is an English copy of verses, 

dependentlyofother reasons equally con- byJ. T. And at the end two others* 

elusive renders this conjecture perfectly * A descrypcyon of the genealogy of 

Dugatory.i— Edit.] In an anonymous satmt WEaBuaox, jfc 

CuaoNicoN, he is styled Ranulpkus This noble prynces, the doughter of 

Cestrensis, which is nothing more than Syon, 

Randall OF Chester. MS. Ric. James The floure Jf vertu, and vyrgyn glory- 

%u 8. BibL Bodl. And again we have, qus, * ^ ° 

Ranulphi Ceotrensis "an componmdi Blessed saynt Weibuige, ftiU of devo- 

Mrmonet.'* MSS. BodL sup. N. 2. Art cyon, ' 

la And in many other phices. Descended by auncetry, and tytle famous. 

By the way, if it be true that these Of fouremyghty kynges, noble and vyo- 

MTftiEiis were composed m the year toryous, 
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The most splendid passage of this poem, is the following 
description of the feast made by king Ulpher in the hall of the 
abbey of Ely, when his daughter Werburgh was admitted to 
the veil in tfiat monastery. Among other curious'* anecdotes 
of antient manners, the subjects of the ti^pestry, with which the 
hall was hung, and of the songs sung by the minstrels, on this 
solemn occasion, are given at large \ 

Kynge Wulfer her fiither at this ghostly spousage 
Prq)ared great tryumphes, and solempnyte ; 
Made a royall feest, as custome is of maryage, 
Sende for his frendes, after good humanyte 
Kepte a noble housholde, shewed great lyberalyte 
Both to ryche and poore, that to this feest wolde come^ 
No man was denyed, every man was wellcome. 

Her uncles and auntes, were present there all 

Ethelred and Merwalde^ and Mercelly also 

Thre blessed kynges, whomiB sayntes we do call 

Saint Keneswyd, saint Keneburg^ their sisters both two 

And of her noble Ijoiage, many other mo 

Were redy that season, with reverence and honour 

At this noble tryumphe, to do all theyr devour. 

Rejnynge in his lande, by true fucces- Which Penda subduedy f^ue kynges of 

syon» thisregyon 

As her ^ehistoryaU'ymaketh declaim- Reygnynge thyrty yere, inworshyp and 

cyon. reuerens 

Hie year of our lorde, firom the na- Was graunt&ther to Weiburge, hy ly- 

tyuyte nyaU successyon 

Fjue huni'elh ziiii. and iiiL soore^ By his queue Kyneswitfa^ hi^d a noble 

Whan Austyn was sende^ from saynt eeneracyon 

Gr^orye, Fyue ySeant prynoesy Penda and kynge 

To conuert tms regyon, unto our sa- Wulfer, 

iqroure Kynge Ethehred, saynt Marceyl, saynt 

The noble kyng Crydathan reygned with Marwalde in fere. ' 

honoure 

Upon the Mercyens, whiche kynge was * "Of the great solempnyte kynge 

duller Wulfer made at the ghostly inaryase of 

Unto kynge Wybba, and Quadriburge Saynt Werburge his doughter, to idl his 

his syster« lovm, cosvns, and frendes." Ca. xri. 

This Wybba gate Penda, kynge of L. >• 

Mercyens, 

> Thatis, her Legend. * Edit. Pins. 1521. 

VOL. m. ' c 
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Tho kytlges' xndtte them, with tb^ coinpatiy» 
Egbryct kynge of Kent, brother to the quene ; 
The second wi^ Aldulphe kynge of the east party. 
Brother to saynt Audry, wyfe imd jnayde serene; 
With divets of theyr progeiiy, and nobles as I wene, 
Dukes^ erks, barons, and lordes fierre and nere, 
In theyr best array, were present all in ^e^. 

It were full tedyous, to make descrypcyon 

Of the great tryumphes, and solempne royalte, 

Belongynge t6 the feest, the honour and provysyon, 

By playne declaracyon, upon every partye; 

But the sothe to say, withouten ambyguyte. 

All herbes and flowres, fragraunt, &yre and swete, 

Were strawed in halles, and layd under theyr fete. 

Clothes of golde and arras, were haoged in the hall 
Depaynted with pycturea, and hystoryes many&lde, 
WeU wrbughte mi craftely, with precious stones all 
Glyterynge as Phebus, and the beten golde^ 
Lyke an erthly paradyse^ (deasaimt to bdiokle : 
As for the sayd moynes S was not them amooge, 
But pray^ige in her cdl, as done all novice y(»ige. 

The story of Adam, there was goodly wrought 
And of bis wyfe Eve, bytwene diem the serpent^ 
How diey were deceyved, and to theyr peynes brought; 
T\ttt^ iHts Oayn and AbeS, offerynge theyr present. 
The isaeryfyce of Abdl, acc^pte fall evydent: 
Tuball and Tubalcmn, were purtrayed in that place 
The inventouts of mtrsyke, and crafte by great grace. 

Koe and bis s^yppe, was made there curyously 
Sl^dynge forthe a raven, whiche never came again; 
And how the dove returned, with a brauncfae hastdy, 

» together* * nun. i. e. Tlie Iiady W^-burg^ 
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A token of comforte at)4 p^c^9 to man c«ptaynjs : 
Abraham there yrsMj stmnding upon the momt {dayfie 
To offer in sacrifice, Isaac his dere sope, 
And how the th&pe for hym wad offered in oblaevon. 

The twelve sones of J^cob, there werie in purtrpy ti|r§ 
And how into Egypt, yonge Joseph was sold^. 
There was imprisoned, by a false conjectour, 
After in all Egypte, Wfs ruler (as is tolde). 
There was in pycturf. Mioses wyse and l)olde, 
Our Lorde a^^rynge, in bushe flmnmynge as fyre 
And nothing thereof brent, lefe, tree, i|or jspyre ^ 

The ten plages of Egypt, were well embost 
The chyldren of Israel, passyng the reed see, 
Kynge Pharoo drowned, with all his proude boost, 
And how the two table, at the mounte Synaye 
Were gyven to Af oyses, and how soon to idolatry 
The people were pron^, and punyshed were therefore, 
How^DafaQ and ^hyrgn, for pryde were full fo^sate^. 

Duke Josue was JQyned, after them in pycture, 
LedyngQ the Isrehelytes to the laijd of promyssypn^ 
And how the said land was divided by mesure 
To the people of God, by equall sundry porcjron : 
The judges aiid byssh^ w«pe tfiere everychone, 
Theyr noble aetes, and tifyumphes mareyall, 
Fresshly were browned ib these oledies rpyi^ 

Nexte to the greate Iprde, apper^d feyre ^nd bryght 

Kynge Saull and David> and prudent Solomon, 

Roboas succedynge, whiche soone lost his myght, 

The good kynge Eseehyas, and his generacyon^ 

And so to the Maehabees, and dyvers other nae^^en. 

All these sajrd storyes, so ryehely done and wrought, 

Belongyng to kyi^ Wulfer, ag^rn that tyme were broug^*. 

* twig, branch. ' " burnt. Wulfer, was brought to Ely monastery 

C2 
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But over the hye desse^, in the pryncypall place 
Where the sayd thre kynges sate crowned all. 
The best hallyngeP hanged, as reason was, 
Whereon were wrought the ix. orders angelicall 
Dyvyded m thre ierarchyses, not cessynge to call 
Sanciusj snnctus^ sanctus^ blessed be the Trynite, 
Daminus Deus Sabaothy thre persons in one deyte. 

Next in order suyngeS sette in goodly purtrayture 
Was our blessed lady, flowre of femynyte^ 
With the twelve Apostles, echeone in his figure, 
And the foure Evangelystes, wrought most curyously : 
Also the Dyscyples of Christ in theyr degre 
Prechynge and techynge, imto every nacyon. 
The &ythtes'' of holy chyrche, for their salvacyon. 

Martyrs than fblowed, right manifolde : 

The holy Innocentes, whom Herode had slayne^ 

Blessed Saynt Stephen, the prothomartyr truly, 

Saynt Laurencei^ Saynt Vyncent, su£ferynge great payne; 

With many other mo, than here ben now certayne, 

Of which sayd martyrs exsample we may take, 

Pacyence to observe, in herte, for Chrystes sake. 

Confessours approched, right convenient, 

Fressely embrodred in ryi^e tysshewe and fyne ; 

Saynt Nycholas, Saynt Benedycte^ and his covent, 

Saynt Jerom, Basylyus, and Saynt Augustine, 

Gregory th^ great doctour, Ambrose and Saynt Martyne : 

All these were sette in goodly purtrajrture. 

Them to beholde was a heavenly pleasure. 

Vyrg3ms them folowed, crowned with the lyly. 
Among whome our lady ch^ president was ; 
Some crowned with rooses for their great vyctory : 
Saynt Katheryne, Saynt Margerette, Saynt Agathas, 
Saynt Cyc^ly, Saynt Agnes, and Saynt Charytas, 

** seat. [VicL supr.*) ^ tap^tiy. ^ following. ' feats; facts. 
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Saynt Lucye^ Saynt Wendiryde^ and Saynt Apolyn; 
All these were hrotlier^S the dothes of golde within. 

Upon the other syde of the hall sette were 

Noble auncyent storyes, and how the stronge Sampson 

Subdued his enemyes by his myghty power ; 

Of Hector of Trqye, slayiie by fids treason; 

Of noble Arthur, kynge of this regyon : 

With many odier mo^ which it is to longe 

Playnly to expresse tins tyme you am<»ige. 

The tables were covered with clothes of dyaper, 
Rychely ^ilarged with silver and with golde, 
The cupborde with plate shynyng &yre and clere, 
Marshalles theyr o%ces fiilfylled manyfolde ; 
Of myghty wyne plenty, both newe and olde, 
All maner kynde of meetes delyciite 
( Wban ^race was sayd) to them was preparate. 

To this noble feest there was suche ordinaunce^ 

That nothynge' wanted that goten myght be 

On see and on lande, but there was babundance 

Of all maner pleasures to be had for mopye; 

The hordes all charged full of meet plente, 

And dyvers subtyltes ' prepared sothly were, 

With cordyali and spyces, theyr guestes for to chere^ 

The joyfull wordes and sweet communycacyon 
Spoken at the table, it were harde to tell ; 
Edie man at lyb^rte, without interrupcyon, 
Bothe sadnes and myrthes, also pryve counsell. 
Same adulacyon, some the truth dyd t^ll, 
But the great astates*^ sp^ke of tbeyr regy<nis, 
Knyghtes of theyr chyvalry, of <;n(ftes the cohkhis, 

Certayne at eche cours of service in the hall, 
Trumpettes blewe up, shalmes and claryons, 
Shewynge iheyv melody, with toynes^ musycall, 

* embroidered^ * dis];ies cyf ciirious cookf ry, so called* " kings, ^ tttnest 
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Dyvers other fnyiist!relfc8> in cra% 'propt^dy&dn^ 
Mad swete cidncardaunce arid lusty d^vy^mki 
An hevenly pleasure, suche armony to here^ 
Rejoysynge the hertes of the audyence full clcfre. 

A singuler MynstreM^ tSi athef fette passyitg;^ 
Toyned- his instrument ifi pfeasituil^ ^ihday, 
And sang moost swetely, iJie company gladyng^ 
Of myghty conquerotlW, the fabioUs vyttGty; 
Wherwith was ravysshed theyt spr3rtes And iiaehlory t 
Specyally he sange of the great Alexandere^ 
Of his tryumphes fend honours enduryngexii yere. 

Solemply he lifehgd ifee *ciate <rf the Roiiiaais, 

Ruled under kyn^ by policy and wysedbme, 

Of theyr hye justi^ aA^ ryghtful tordmauns 

Dayly encreasynge in worshyp and renolvne, 

Tyll Tarquyne tfe^e proude kynge, with thjsrt great cott&Sfott, 

Oppressed dame Lucrece, the wyfe of Colatyne, 

Kjoiges iiever reyned in Rome syth that tyme. 

Also how the R^toyiiS^ uhdte* &m dycfetbiii^ 
Governed all regyohs of *flie wt»i'ld6 ryght wysdy^ 
Tyll Julyus Cesar, e!fte*6l!yki^^l^(»Mjuer0iirsv 
Subdued Pompeiui, awd tofee thfe hde moftatdiy 
And the rdte ef Hdiie to hym selfe^ manfiiBy ; 
But Cassius Brutus, the fals conspyratour. 
Caused to be slayne the sayd nobk emperour. 

After the sayd Juliusj siicc^ded h.^ syster soneJ, 

-Called Octavianu^, Si ^6 impfeiy«^l se^. 

And by his precepte was ikade descrj^ybh 

To every regyon, teSidfe^ «fiy^^, aAd c^ee^ 

A tribute to pif wfto Ms m^pt: 

That tyme was universal peas and hcmour. 

In whiche tyme was borne our blessed Savyoure; 

' tuned. tHe dftceils df ^ Ifog^foih tjT B{ri^yr<5ji, 

^ This puts one in mind of the Sheriffs, Dak. iii. S. 
in our TransUrtton of tho Bible, iitnon^ 
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All these hjstorye^ nobk and anncyeot, 
Rgoysynge the audyence, he sange with pleanwr ; 
And many oilier mo of the Newe Testament, 
Pleasaunt and profytaUe fi^r their soules cur^ 
Whiche be omytted, now not put in ure» : 
The mynysters were ready, theyr o%ce to fuIlfyU, 
To take up the tables at dieir lordes wylL 

'Whan this noble fisest and great solempnyti^ 

Dayly i^durynge a longe tyme and ^aee, 

Was royally ended vridi honour and royalte^ 

Eche Ir^ige at other lysente takra haoe, 

And so departed from tbeps to theyr place : 

Kyng Wulfer rctonmed, widi worshyp and renowDe, 

From the hoose* df Ely to his oime mansyon* 

If there be any merit of imagination or invention, to which 
ihe poet has a claim in this description, it altogether consists in 
the application. The circumstances themselves are faithftdly 
copied by Bradshaw, from what his own age actually presented. 
In this respect, I mean as a picture of antient lifb^ the passage 
is interesting ; and for no other reason. The versification is 
infinitely inferior to Lydgate's worst manner. 

Bradshaw was buried in the cathedral church, to which his 
convent was annexed, in ibe year 1515^ Bale, a violent re- 
former, observes, that our poet was a person remarkaUypious 
for the times in which he flourished^. Tliis is an indirect sa^- 
lire on the monks, and on the period which preceded the Re- 
formation. I believe it will readily be granted, thftt our author 
had more piety than poetry. His Prrfogue contains the fc3l- 
lowiag tumble professions of his inability to treat lofty subjects, 
and to please H^t readers. 

To desciybe hye hystoryes I dare not be so IxMc^ 
Syth it is a matter fi>r ckrkes convenymt ; 
As of the ^eve^ i^ges^ and of oiu* parentes old^ 

* Not mentioiitd bore ; [im now put * awnulQry* "^ Atlu Osoa. i. 9. 
h tiK.*-RnrooK.] * Cent. ix. Numb. It. 
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Or of the four empyres whilom most exceUent; 
Knowyng my lerning therto msu^cient: 
As for baudy balades you shall have mme of me^ 
To excyte lyght hertes to pleasure and vanity.^ 

A great translator of the lives of the Saxcm sisdnts, from the 
Saxon, m which language only they were then extant, into 
Latin, was Goscelinus, a monk of Saint Austin's at Canter- 
bury, who passed from France into England, with Herman, 
bishop of Salisbury, about the year 1058 ^ As the Saxon 
language was at this time but little understood, these transla- 
tions opened a new and ample treasure of religious history: 
nor were they acquisitions only to the religion, but to the lite- 
rature, of that €rtu Among the rest^ were the Lives of saint 
Werburgh ^ saint Etheldred s^, and saint Sexburgh \ most pro- 
bably the l^nds, which were Bradshaw's originals* Usher 
observes, that Goscelinus also translated into Latin the antient 
Catalogue of the Saxon saints buried in England '. In the ro- 
aster of Ely it is recorded, that he was the most eloquent wri- 
ter of his age ; and that he circulated all over England, the 
lives, miracles, and gests, of the saints of bpth sexes, 'v^hich 
he reduced into prose-histories K The words of the Latin de- 
serve our attention* ^^ In historiis in prosa dictando mutavit." 
Hence we may perhaps infer, that they were not before in 
prose, and that he took them from old metrical l^ends : this 
is a presumptive prooi^ that the lives of the saints were at first 
extant in verse*. In the same light we are to understand the 

^ Prol Ub. L Signat. A.iiL [Amesor * In Re^str. Eliens. ut infr. 

Qeifiert iittnbute to this author : " The ^ See Leland. CoU. iii. p. 152. Com- 

I^fe of Saynt Radegimde," printed by pare the Lives of S. Etheldred, S. Wer. 

Pfnsoi^ in 4to. without date : in stanzas bur^ and S. Sexbuigh, at the end of 

of seven lines. He dyed, as it appears the Histoku. auaka of John of Tin- 

firom the book, in 1513.-»Ritsom.] mouth, MS. Lambeth. 13. I know not 

* W. Malmesbur. lib. W, ubi infr.— whether they make a part of hb fiunous 

Goacelin.tn Pnefatt. ad Vit. S. Augus- Savctilogium. He flourished about the 

tini. See Mabillon, Act. Bkn. Sa&c. i. year 1S80. 

p. 499k 1 Antiquit. Brit. c. ii. p. 15. See Le- 

' Printed, Act. Sakctoe. BoUand. land*s CoU. iii. 86. seq. And Hickes. 

torn. i. februar. p. 386. A part in Le- Thesaur. vol. ult. p. 86. 146. 208. 

land, CoU. ii. 154. Compare MSS. ^ Cap. x. Vit. Ethel 

C.C.C. Cant. J. xiii. * [Tlie passion for versifying every. 
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words which Immediately follow. ^ Hie scnpAtProsamsBXictm 
Etheldredae K** Where the Prt^e of saint Etheldred is opposed 
to her poetical legpaid™. By mutavit dictando^ we are to im^ 

thing was dmied to such a height in in the same way, to other religioiis 

ihfi puddle ape& that hefore the year houses. From his Epistues, it appean 

1300, Justinian^s Institutes, and the that he wrote the life of saint JFolfade, 

code of French jurisprudence, were patron of the pri<n7 of canons regular of 

translated into French rhymes. There his native town of Stone in Stafibrdshire, 

is a very antient edition of this work, which he dedicated to the prior, William 

without date^ place, or typographer, said de Madely. Epist. iiL dat. 1 399. fMSS. 

to be fonrected par jUvsieurM docteurs BibL BooL Sup. D L Art 123.1 He 

aidMiverakule^stes, in which are these was Latin secretary to several bishops^ 

Hoes, and could possibly write a leoend or a 

J* ay, pi^" paresse, d(^our^ letter with equal facility. His epistles 

Trc^ longuement a onnmencer •'^ ^^S in number. The first of them^ 

Pour Institutes romancer, "^ which he is stiled chanceUour to the 

5ee Menage, OM-surw Lang. Fe, P. *???^f f^'^^^V^^^'^^^r^^ 

p^^ Verdier aid La Croix iii. ?fj^"'*n^'^' ^"^i^fT^' t^?^ 

iiQfi ;« i#w> CC4 iuif\ w... i?» Iau Cotton. VmtLL. E. X. 17.1 This bishop 

msZl^mt^sr ofWu^estermusthaveUwiSSS 

» Which is extant in this Ely register, "^ ^SJ^Z!^ „^^\^^^ rnn»^An^ 

and contains 54 heads. m mwt extniordiwuy compootora 

-And these improved prose-narm- of this kind, if we consider, among ote 

tivesweie often tuiLdbacf again into «rcumstances, t^t it was compded at a 

verse, even so kte as in the 1^ before time when knowledge and htoraturehjid 

us: to which, among othei^I could in*de some priyress, and when m^^ 

ipention, we may refer the legend of waie so much less disposed to bdieve or 

Saint Eustathius, MSS. CottoS^CAUO. *? in^c^ nihades, more especblly when 

^ ^ ^uMouuuo, «x«o. x.vfcvuu. ^Ai«&u. ^^ subject was quite recent, is the Lx- 

^ . «, oiNDof Kino HiH»Y the Sixth. It Is 

Seyj EuMace, a nobuU knyxte, entitled, De Mieaculis beatuami Wnu 

Of hethen law he was; j^j^i, ckristh Henna sexH, etc. That 

And ere than he crystened was jt might properly rank with other le- 

Mene callyd him Pladdas. ggxids, it was transkted from an English 

He was with Trqfan themperor, Ac. copy into Latin, by one Johannes, styled 

A Latin legend on thb saint u in MSS. Pauperctdut, a monk, about the year 

HarL 231 6. 42. 1503, at the command of John Morgan, 

Concerning l^end^'inakers, there is a dean of Windsor, afterwards bishop of 

curious story in MSS. James, xxxi. p. 6. saint David's. It is divided into two 

[ad iTxa Lancasta. num. 39. voL 40.1 books : to bodi of which, prefaces are 

mbh Bodl. Gilbert de Stone, a learned prefixed, containing proofs of the mi- 

ecelesiastic,whoflouri8hedabouttheyear rades wrought by this pious monarch. 

1380^ was solicited by the monks of Ho- At the beginning, there is a hymn, with 

hw^ in Flintshire, to write the life of a prayer, addreraed to the royal saint. 

Umt patvon saint. Stone applying to foL 72. 

these monks far materials, was answered, « , ^ ^^^^ ««.wj^w«. 

that they had none in thdr monastery. ^!\S^Xf !^!!L JUn 

UponVhidi he dedared,liat he could ^* ^^^ generose, &c 

execute the work just as easily without Henry could not have been a complete 

any materials at all : and that he would saint without his Imnd. MQS. HarL 

write them a most excellent legend, after 423. 7. And MSS. Reg. 13 C. 8. What 

^ manner of the legend of Thomas a shall we think of the iudgment and abi- 

Bedcet. He has the character of an Uties of the dignified ecclesiastic, who 

elegant Latin writer ; and seems to have could seriously patronise so ricpculous a 

done the same ^ece of service, perhaps narrative ? 
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derstand, thiit he translated, or reformed, or, in the most ge*' 
hetal sense, wrote anew in iMtin, these antiquated lives. Hift 
principal objects ^rere the more recent saints, especially thoiad 
of this island. Malmesbipy says, ^^ Innumeras Sanctorum 
Vitas Recentium stylb extulit, veterum vel amissas, vel if^hr^ 
initer editas, comptius renovavit \** In this respect, the labours 
of Goscelin partly resembled those of Symeon Metaphrastes, a 
celebrated Constantinopolitan writer of the tenth century : who 
obtained the distinguished appellation of the Mctaphrast, be- 
cause at the command, and under the auspices, of Constandne 
Porphyrogenitus, he modernised the more antient narratives 
of the miracles and martyrdoms of the most eminent eastern 
and western saints, for this use of the Greek church : or rather 
digested, from detached, imperfect, or obsolete books on the 
subject, a new and more commodious body of the jsacred 
biography. 

Among die many striking ccmtrasts between the mannem 
and ch^acters of antient and modem life, which these annals 
present, we must not be surprised to find a mercer, a dierifi^ 
and an alderman of Lotidon, descending from his important 
occupations, to write verses. This i$ Robert Fabyan, who yet 
is generally better known as an historian, than as a poet He 
was esteemed, not only the most facetious, but the most learned, 
of all the mercers, sherijflfs, and aldermen, of his time : and no 
layman of thit age is said to have been better skilled in the 
X^atin language. He flourished about the year 1494. la his 
Chr^niclg, ot Concordance of histories, from Brutus to the 
year 1485, it is his usual practice, at the division of the boolui^ 
to insert metrical prologues, and other pieces in verse. The 
best of his metres is the Complaint of king Edward tfce Se- 
omd; who, like the personages ixi Boccado's Fall of PiwNCESt 
is very dramatically introduced, reciting his Own mirfortuiics*». 

■ Hist' AngL lib. ir. p. isa the tyme of his ^ o^ wy goiim giit." ibid. 

. * FoL 171. torn. U. tdit 15SS. Sefe Bj the way, there !• m pafiMM in tfatb 

Hetrne'g Lib. Nig. Scaec pw 465. And ehroMder whidi peiMs out the trw 

l»^aili«t p. xxxviii: fUi^an am, «tli^ mdiiig of « oontromttd pMttge in 

9X9 reported to be his own mafcynge, in S^espoAra, " Also^hiHrea vraM-chiis. 



Mt tbte si^equy H Nothing mof e t&ttn ib ti^^dalioti tt(Xb a 
^drt Hiiil a v^ p^foir Lf^in po«& ttfttibuted to thai monardi^ 
bfBt ^fd^ably imtten by WiMiaM of Wyreeste)^, itrkkh i« pre- 
sifted among the manuscripts of &e college <^ aftd^ and eiH 
tKie^ Lametaatio glotiaisi regis Edbdrdi de Kamarwn q»am 
e^Mii tempore stuB ificareeratianii* Our author's tr^uiskioas 
^m prds^ tb Vetse^ fai the cdnrse 6t a prolh^ narrative, seem 
t& b^ tood^ with much ease; atid, when he b^ns to versify, 
the historian disaf^pecurs only by the addition of riiyme and 
^BoaUk, In the &r^ e^tkm of his Chrokiclb, by way of epi- 
lories to his seren books, be has given lis ^e seven jc^ (^ihe 
Mmsed Virgin in English Rime. And under the year 1395, 
tb^e is a poem to ib» virgm; and another on one Badby, a 
Lc«at^ under the yeitf ua9^ These are suppressed in the 
later editions. He has likewiise left a pMiegyric on the dty of 
Lc^doil ; but dei^^airs of doing jastice to so noble ti fiiubject for 
v«i^ eten if be bad the ^oquence of l^)rHy9 the morally of 
l%i^Rec% and the harmcxny c{ tbal^tr^ Laeh/ Calliope 4. The" 
rsadei^ will thank me for citing only one stanza £:om king 

When Satume, with his cold and isye face, 

The groimd, with his frostes, turneth grene to white; 

The time winter, which treeis dotii de&ce, 
, And causeth all verdure to avpyde quite : 

'Rien fortune, which sharpe was, with stormes not lite 

Hath me assaulted with her froward wyD, 
[ And me becKpped with daungers ryght ylL ' 

ftned dibrough aH the land, and menne ' In l!he British 9f usMiti there in d 

kottfdtdandarmUdy cxceptesuche," &c. poem on this subject, and in the wtt» 

tDxA. ii. p. SO. coL 2. [Another proof stanza. MSS. HarL 2S9S. 4to. 1. The 

^Hifdi itscerttiins this reading of the con- shost of Edward tlie Second, as hette, is 

troverted passage in Hamlet, occurs in iritrodnced speaking. It is a^dresserl io 

the rouumce of MoftTc AfttBuft. Whea queen Elizabeth, as appears, among other 

&t Lancelot ^«ras dyhig, "whan he was passages, from at 92. 242. 243. 305. It 

hoitfxled and ended, and had aU that a begaa thus. 

dgjrtrit fnan imgfato *««> he pnud ^e whieshouH a wasted spirit ^ent in woe 

^6p, that^s felowes mi^t b^c his jy^^i^^ the wounds receyved withhi bik 

bodie tfnto Jcrfous Garde, &C. B. xn. brest? 
tsp. xC— Additions.] 

*• Edit Lond. 1516. fol. It is imperftct, having only S52 stancas. 

' FoK 2. idm, ii. ut supr. Thtn follows the same poem ; wiih 
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As an historian, our author is th^ dullest of compilers. He 
is equally attentive to the succession of the mayors <^ Ix>nd(Hi9 
and of the monarphs of England 2 and seems to have thought . 
the dinners ^t Guildhall, and the pageantries of the dty-eom- 
panies, more interesting transactions, than our victories in 
France, and our struggles for public liberty at home. One of, 
Fabyan's historical anecdotes, under the important reign of 
Henry the Fifth, is, that a new weathercock was placed on the 
cross of Saint Paul's steeple* It is said that cardinal Wdbsey 
commanded many copies of this chronicle to be committed fo . 
the flames, because it made too ample a discovery of the exces-? 
sive revenues of the clergy. The earlier chapters of these 
childish annals &ithfully record all those &bulous traditicms, 
which generally supply the place of historic monuments in de^ 
acribing the origin of a great nation. 

Another poet of this period is John Watson, a priest He 
wrote a Latin theological tract eittitled Speculum Christiani, 
which is a sort of paraphrase on the decalogue and the creed %. 
3ut it is interspersed with a great number of wretched En- 
glish rhymes: among which, is the following hymn to the 
virgmMary«. 

Mary Moder, wel thu be ; 
Mary Moder thenk on me : 

many alterations, additions, and omis- poems deserve no further mention : nor 

sions. This is addressed to James the would they have been mentioned at all, 

first, as appears from st. 6. 259. 260. but from their reference to the text,>md 

S26,&c. It contains 581 stanzas. There on account of their suliject. Compare 

b another copy in the same library, MSS. Harl. 2251. 119. fol. 254. An 

Num. 558. At the end the poet calls unfinished poem on Edward Ihe Se- 

lliroself IvFORTUMio. This is an appel- cond, perh^Mby Lydffate. Frinc <' Be- 

lation which, I think, Spenser sometimes holde this greate prmce Edward the 

assumed. But Spenser was dead before Secunde.*' [The author of this poem, 

the reign of James : nor has thiis piece on the Miseries of Edward II. was Ralph 

any of Spenser's characteristic merit. It Starkey, the antiquary.— Ritsom.I 

begins thus. ' MS& C C. C. Oxon. 155. MSS. 

T «•«-. a.^ .-J ^;«.«#-r fcf 1 Vir^ I^wd* G.12. MSS.Thore8b. 53a There 

The poem on tins subject in the addition This is rather beyond the period with 

to the MiRRouR of Magistrates, fay which we are at present en^iged. 

"William Niccols, is a different composi- * Compare a hymn to the holy virgin, 

UoB. A IVintxrNight^s Vision. Lond. supra, vol. ii. p. 150. Mathew Paris 

1610. p. 702. These two manuscript relates, that Codrich, a bemut, about 
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Mayden and moder was never non 
Togedir, lady, save thu aHon'. 
Swete lady, mayden clene, 
Schilde me fro ille, scbame, and tene^ 
And out of dette, for charitee^ Scc^ 

Caxton, the celebrated printer, was likewise a poet; and be^ 
side the rhyming introductions and epilogues with which he 
frequently decorates his books, has left a poem of considerable 

^ year 1150, who lived in a solitary Mayden moder milde, oune cei ortytount 

wild on the banks of the river Ware near From ahooae pou me thilde, e di ly «nai 
Duihain, had a vision, in his oratory, of Jetouut 

^ Tii^ Mary, who taught him this For love of thine childe, me menex de 
song. iremmnf 

S«meM«ie[chn.],i,gl«, Id. vr«n»od «m1 wiMe, ore « «, p.*. 

Moder Jhesu Cristes Nazarene, • « « « 

Onfo, schild, help thir Godric See also ibid. 49. foL 75.-^7. foL 78. 

Oofimg, bring beffiUch with the in godes And 372. 7. fol. 55. 

^I^e. Inthelibraryof Mr. Farmer, of Tus- 

&iate Marie, Christesbury more in Oxfordshire, are, or were lately, 

Ifaidens denhad, moderes flur, » collection of hymns and antiphones, 

Dilie min sinne, rix m mm mod, S^"^ into EngliA by WilKam 

Bring me to winne with the sdfd god. Herbert, a Franciscan frier, and a fa- 

mous preacher, about the year 1 330. 

Matt Biris. Hist. AngL rHzwaic. ii.] These, with some other of hit pkoes 

p. 115. edit. Hg. 1589. TThe present contained in the same library, are un- 

text has been t&en from Mr. Ritson's mentioned by Bale, v. SI. AndP Pitts, 

Bibliographia Poetica..--£DiT.] ^ p.428. [Autogr.mpergomefu] Pierre de 

In one of the Harleian manuscripts, Corbian, a troubadour, has left a hymny 

many very antient hymns to the holy or prayer, to the holy virgin : whi<i, he 

virgin occur. MS. 2253. These are says, he chose to compose in the ro- 

qpedmens. 66. fol. 80. b. mance-language, because he could write 

Blessed be poa [thou] levedy, fill of ^SSSf^mSSScant^^er^dTSlI 

heovene bbase^ thirteenth century, had worked hhnself 

Swete flur of paiays, moder of milde- ^p into such a pitch of enthusiasm coo- 

^^ne»e, . r - ceming the holy virgin, that he beoune 

Pteye Jhesuty [Ay] sone pat [that] deeply m lave with^'her. It is partly 

he me rede and wywe owing, as I have ab^dy hinted, to the 

So my wey forte gon, pat he me never plliStry of the dark a^ in which the 

mysse. female sex was treated witfi so romantic 

Ibid. 67. foL 81. b. a respect, that the virgin Mary received 

■ A ji .o J J such exaggerated honours, and was so 

As y me rod pis ento dav, distinguished an object of adoration in 

SlS^^f^Tl^T^^^ij^trii/r.;^! the devotion of thosJ tunes. 

Mid herte Jpohte al on a May [Maid], , ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ .„ ^^ exordram 

T H. ^!S^''^'^^^\'Tl .1 nf r.. of • prayer to the rirgin, MSS. Karl, 

Lype, and idiou telle may al of pat 2382. (4to.) 3. fol. Sefb. [See supia, 

suetepmge. voL ii. p. 369. 

IWd. 69. foL 83. In French and En- " Printed by William Maclyn or 

M^ Machlinia. Without date. 
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length, entitled th^ Worke of 3api£NCE ^, It comprehends, 
not only an allegorical fiction concerning the two courts of the 
castle of Sapience, in which there is np imagination, but a 
system of natuiral philo^opbyv grgmm^r, logic, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, astronomy, th€K>logy, ^d other topjbqs pf the feshionable 
literature. Caxton appears to be the author, by the prologue : 
yet it is not improbable, that he might on this occasion employ 
some professed versifier, at least as an assistant, to prepare a 
new book o( original poetry for his press. The writer's de- 
sign, is to describe the effects of wisdom from the beginning of 
the world : and the work is a history of knowledge or learning. 
Jn a vision, h^ meets the goddess Sapience: in a deligbtfi4 
meadow; who conducts him to her casde, or mansion, and 
there displays all her ipir^culous operations. Caxton, in the 
poem, invokes the gylted goddess and moostfacundycm lady Clio^ 
apc^ogises to those makers who delight in termes gay^ for the 
inelegancies of language which as a for^gner he could not 
^void, and modestly declare that he neither |ne£M3$ to f^y^ Qf 
envy Gower and Chaucer. 

Among the anonymous pieces of poetry belonging to this 
period, which are very numerous, the most conspicuous is thQ 
Kalendar of Shepherds. It seems to have be^ translated 
into English about the year 1480, firom a French book entitled 
Kalendrier des Bergers*. It was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in the year 1497 ^. This piece was calculated for th^ 
purposes of a perpetual almanac ; and seems to have been the 
universal magazine of every article of salutary and useful know- 
ledge. It is a medley of verse find prose ; and ccmtains, amcmg 

^ Fritted l^liiinwitboutdftt!e.fol. In reprinted although not so faithfully as 

thirty-seven leaves. [But more justly the original copy required/' &c. It was 

lOjtributed to Lydgate.— Bitson J certainly first printed by de Worde, ] 497. 

* I h»ve spen an edition crfthe French^ Again, ch. ii. " From the yeare this j^- 

of 1500. lender was made wcccccxcyii, uuto ^ 

y I b^ve an edition printed by Joim yeare m.ccccc.xvi.** From wheiice I 

yTally, at I^ndon, wkhout date. 4to. conclude, that Worde's edition wjpis ii|^ 

Jli the prolpgUfe U is said, "This book 1497, Wally*s in 1516. Again, **T^s 

was first corruptly printed in France, yeare of the present Calender whicbe 

«9d ^ter that at tht ^ost smi charges of bggpn ^ |t^^ OPVp^ ^9 jfiftt ^y^ #f 

Bichard FiofPfi V$wly iprwas^alM ftOd Januaiy m.cccc.xcvii." 
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many other curious particulars, the saints of the vrhcAe year, 
the moveable feasts, the signs of the zodiac, die properties of 
the twelve months, rules for blood-^letdng, a collection of pro- 
verbs, a system of ethics, politics, divinity, physiognomy, medi- 
cine, astrology, and geography ^. Among other authors, Cathon 
the great clarke^, Solomon^ Ptolomeus the prince of astronomy y 
and Aristotle's Epistle to Alexander, are quoted^. Every 
mcmth is introduced respectively speaking, in a stanza of balad 
roi/alj its own panegyric. This is the speech of May <^« 

Of aU monthes in the yeare I am kinge. 
Flourishing in beauty excellently; 
For, in my time, in vertue is all thinge, 
Fieldes and medes sprede most beautiously. 
And birdes singe with sweete harmony ; 
Rejoysing lovers with hot love endewed^ 
With fragrant flowers all about renewed. 

In the theological part, the terrors and certainty of death 
are described, by the introduction of Death, seated on the pale 
horse of the Apocalypse, and speaking thus^. 

Upon this horse, blacke and hideous 
Death I am, that fiercely doth sitte : 
There is no fairenesse, but sight tedious. 
All gay colours I do hitte. 

' Pieces of this sort were not imcoin- The reader who is curious to knov 
man. In the Britidi Museum there is the state of quackery, astrology, fortune- 
an A9Tiu>LooiCA|. poem, teadiing when telling, midwifery, and other occult 
to buy and sell, to let blood, to build, to sciences, about the year ] 420, may con- 
ge to sea, the fbrtune of children, the suit the works of one John Crophill, 
uterpretation of dzeamS, with other like who practised in Suffolk* MSS. HarZ, 
important particulars, from the day of 1735. 4to. 3. seq. [See fol. 29. 36.] 
the moon's age. JVfSS. Hari 232a 3. This ounnmg'inan was likewise a poet; 
fol. SI. In the principal letter the au- and has left, in the same manuscript, 
thor is represented in a studious posture, some poetry spoken at an entertainment 
The manuscript, hsnng many Saium ofFrere TAowio*, and fiye ladies of qua- 
letters intermixed, begins thus. lity, whose names are mentioned: at 

Of a story y schal zow tefle, , rfn fo « Can Q 

What tyme ys good to byen and to syUe, ^ ^*P- ^f" ^^' ^• 

la bok «a hyt y» y fownde. *-*P- ''^^' 
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My horse runneth by dales and hille% 
And many he smiteth dead and killes* 
In my trap I take some by every way, 
By towns [and] casdes I take my rent. 
I will not respite one an houre of a daye, 
Before me they must needes be present. 
I.slea all with my mortall knife, 
And of duety I take the life. 
HELiftaioweth well my killing, 
I sleepe never, but wake and warke ; 
It ^ foUoweth me ever running, 
With my darte I slea weake and starke : 
A great number it hath of me, 
Paradyse hath not the foiuth parte, &c. 

In the eighth chapter of our Kalender are described the 
seven visions, or the punishments in hell of the seven deadly 
sins, which Lazarus saw between his death and resurrectibn. 
Th^ punishments are imagmed with great strength of fancy, 
and accompanied with wooden cuts boldly touched, and which 
the printer Wynkyn de Worde probably procured from some 
German engraver at the infancy of the art*. The Proud are 
bound by hooks of iron to vast wheels, like mills, placed be- 
tween craggy precipices, which are incessandy whirling with 
the most violent impetuosity, and sound like thunder. The 
Envious are plunged in a lake half frozen, from which as they 
attempt to emerge for ease, their naked limbs are instantly 
smote with a blast of such intolerable keenness, that they are 
compelled to dive again into the lake. To the Wrathfull is 
assigned a gloomy cavern, in which their bodies are butchered, 
and their limbs mangled by demons with various weapons. The 
Slothfull are tormented in a horrible hall dark and tenebrous^ 
swarming with innumerable flying serpents of various shapes 
and i^izes, which sting to the heart This, I think, is the HdUi 
of the Gothic Edda. The Covetous are dipped in cauldrons 

^ That is, Hell. '^ Compare the torments of Dante*s helL Ivf. CantT.Ti.8eq. 
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filled with boiling metals^ The Oluttokous are placed in a 
vale near a loathsome pool, abounding with venomous crea*- 
tures, on whose banks tables are spread, from which they are 
perpetually crammed with toads by devils. Concupiscence is 
punished in a field full of immense pits or wells, overflowing 
with fire and sulphur. This visionary scene of the infernal 
punishments seems to be borrowed from a legend related by 
Matthew Paris, under the reign of king John : in which the 
soul of <me Thurkhill, a native of Tidstude in Essex is con- 
veyed by saint Julian from his body, when laid asleep, into 
hell and heaven. In hell he has a sight of the tortnetits of the 
damned, which are presented under the form and name of the 
Infernal Pageants, and greatly resemble the fictions I have 
just described. Among the tormented, is a knight, who had 
passed his life in shedding much innocent blood at tilts and 
tournaments. He is introduced, compleatly armed, on horse- 
back ; and couches his lance against the demon, who is com- 
missioned to seize and to drag him to his eternal destiny* 
There is likewise a priest who never said mass, and a baron of 
the exchequer who todk bribes. Turkill is then conducted 
into the mansions of the blessed, which are painted with strong 
oriental colouring : and in Paradise, a garden rq)lenished with 
the most delicious finits, and the most exquisite variety of trees> 
plants, and flowers, he sees Adam, a personage of gigantic pro* 
portion, but thejnost beautiful symmetry, reclined on the side 
erf* a fountain which sent forth four streams of difierent water 
and. colour, and under the shade of a tree of immense size and 
height, laden with fruits of every kind, and breathing the richest 
odours. Afierwards saint Julian conveys the soul of Turkhil} 
hack to his body ; and when awakened, he relates this vision 
to his parish-priest^. There is a story of a similar cast in 
Bedes, which I have mentioned before \ 

'Matt. Jj'jaris. ^Elist. pag« $06* seq» ' See Disssktation ii. Sigiiat.£. Ttm 

£^t^ Tiff, Much the same sort of Dead Man's Soko there tneationed,* 

Weisndated, ibid. p.:178. seq. Tliere seems to be more immediately tdkea 

IS an old pOem on ^s subject, ca)lled. from this fiction as it slat^ds in our $BtYr 

OwATVK MiLXM, MSSr CoTT. Cauq* hxud's Kalbnder. It jsentuledr^The 

A. 12* f. 9a J>XAAMj^*sS>9»QfWko9eJ)weUing¥m 
VOL. III. D 
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. A^ J^ id^na of. <Bitgnificeiu^i and dfi^jBi^ wer& .enlax^fid^ 
tti^pilbUc pag«sqi)ts,oC this p^od weremucLitiiproBed: ^and 
iH^im^ng now Xq be leelebrat^.wkh 0€»f jftlfeodoiw, .imc^red, 
amjQi»golJieradvfiintage$> the addition o£apB^iNiGiP£RfloNAG£& 

near Sadnghai in London. Wood's Bal- To shewe his voys among the thorn^ 
jji«8. Id^. A8hmal.Oxon. It is worthy kene, 

of Doctor Percy's exj%Uent collection, Tbem to rejoyce which lovds servaufits 
and begins thus. bene, 

fioift fidce, dear firienns, long tyme I was, '^^^ucb fh> all copifiprte |b}tn]b« tbem 4»t 
. And weakly laic^ in bed, &c behynd ; 

' See also the legend of saint Patrick's My pl«l^ was M k waa^irfUr sene 

ca^e, Matt. ParlL p. 84. And MS& ^^"^ f^ dyq?art to, c*a» the halte and 
Hvl. 2385, 8?. Pe guodam ducto w- "y^^®* 

lughrypamte4mfeiTialp^pishm«nts,a|id ,„^. For, Pinsbn, in quarto. 15S0. 
jojsofPara^se. axe not the invention of The lype of Petrokti^. In sUnzas, 

ll^^'^i^i^Tf ^'S»*.«*- ^V'^y for the sdme, without date, in ^mol 
«re mken ^ from M. Pans, and from Tw Cwi* of LxBotiw. In ln«^ 

5!"ry ?f -?^*^ ' ^"^J^T^ .''^'^' ^^^^ ^« ««°e' >« q^^^o, without dat^' 

f T*'^ ! J?°^*^ wntten ill 1140, ^^ „eat wooden cuts. [Vid. in^ 
and printed by M^nghamm his Flo. Sect xxv. Note «».] The ltf» of saiw 
KiLEoiu^ lNli0Lia Sanctorum, * &c; R^^jsgunda. In quai^, for the «une 

^£1* ^ikv tS?— i'i^- "^^ A.BX.E.0FA»i8T0TiLLicMSiS,Harh 

M^p.128.] Messmgham has con- 1304.4. Pn>xertrial ve«^ in Ae^^I 

Q^ted the two accounts of M, Pans and terative joaimer. lii. 

H. de Saltry, with some interpolations * * 

ofWiaro. ThU-sdvmtuie appears in Woso wtt be #I«e And -worehip desiredi. 

^e^lity qf tl^e dark,4ges.r7- Am>iTiONs« ] * 

»» I chuse to throw togethw in the Again, ibid. 541. 19. foL 213. [Com^ 

Notes many other anonymous pieces be- pare,ib!d.913.l0.fol.l5.b. ll.foLT5.b.1 

longrng to this penod, most of which toe See alw some satyrical . Ballads wiitted 

too minute to be fonnally considered in by Frere Michael Kildare, diieSy en the 

the4«rieii of our poetry. The Castkll MeHgious orders, Saintsi the JFMte Friars 

QF Honour, jmnt^ ^"^ ^y Wyn- ofJhvgheda, the van^gf riches, *c. &r, 

kyn de Worde, 1 506. ; ™ Parlyament •. j ^^^ ^^,„ ^ ^^y^, %^ MSS. Harl. 

PfJJeytlxbs. PnnfW. "As.Mwywas 913, 8. fdU .7. 4. iW. ^ 5.M. 10. 

peat with Gabnel, &c. For the same, 1 3. fd. Ig. [He has left a I^atin poem 

m quarto, 1509. The Hiotorii: of in rhyme on the abbot'and prior of Glou- 

Jacob A»/D HIS TWELVE so»s. In sjim2^ cest^, ibid, 6i foi 10. And Uiriesqu* 

For the same, without date I believe pieces on some of the divine offices,lSd. 

rfk)utl50a^ Fnnc. " Alyongeandx>ld g. fol. 12.' 7. fol. J3. b.l ' Hither we 

that lyst to here. A otel Treatise nj-y also refer , a few. meces written bv 

tdikd the Xh/^mtaeifon p>- Cdtn^^yniof one IWliy ting, not mention^ 3^ tanned 

the^maHthorughejjercedwUKtheJofynse^ MSS. Harl. 541.44. fok SOT. teq. Vni 

of the eye. For the same, m quarto, per- doubtedly many other poema of Ais pe- 

)mfiB figure 150a The first itaMa^ is rjod, both printed an^ mamiscript, h^ 

elegant, and deserves to be transenbed. escaped my en^ri^, but which, if dis- 

In the tyrai weke eif (be siasoh of Maye^ Cdvcred,- would not have repaid" ^ re^ 

Wban ^Itat the woidea be. covered iii ^eaivh. 

• rgrene, ' ADa0ng|lawl]nBoii*sifiatiuscri|yts'Aen^ 

In Wflltibttie4iyghli^ngalelyst fw to|>kiye is a poem, of considerable length, on the 
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Thesb spiectacles, dins fiirni^^ted with speakers, chttraetiiristi-' 
caUy babit^, and accompanied *itfi proper scenevy, co-ope- 
fated 'tfidi tbe MvsTEEiEB, of whose nature the; partook at 
first, in mtrodncing the drama. It was customary to prepafe* 
diese shew^ at the fetation of a prince, or uiy other solemnity 
of a nmilv kind : and Uiey were presented onmoreable thea-' 
tres, or occasional sta^s, erected in the streets. The speeches' 
were in v^rse ;• and as the procession moved fbrwahl, the speak- 
ers, idio constantly hore some allusion to the ceremony, ather 

aOfiiqr or the Bumley^ fiiunjr, bcgitu Ured about Iha ycu 144a Hewaaa 

■dog Ihui. ~ genlleiRUi of good limDf, vtd ■ neat 

I mUBie wttb Hue teporu W p«i« ^^^\ . »? «>lle«ed. and miuOTibrf 

Tbt nCuuUe ads of tbe aloun Stan- . |; 



rejgn of rieniy lie SevmOi, , Thit in-, . , 

dued me to think n first, that the piK* , 

iTB«Dtten aboui that time. But tha ^ 

*rilef mentions king Hent? the Eighth, , 

■ndlhempprcsuaaof MoDiMtrte*. I t 

will oaij add Bart of ■ Will iq-Tene. t 

AtUA Uil. MSS. Langb. Blbl. BodL' . 

TlfoL 176. m.iS- Th.} '^ 

Fleihlj Itittes ^n^^ fenee, ' 

And niniies of diiers bastes, t 

(A Emd wai bemihnde;} J 

Hole c^otlie c«M on ihredTS, » 

And njuuui iritfa thare ln« hedjra, ■ . , _ ... 

Hk«a alMUHt km ihya bnde ! hi*e dtpi/d Ln bonci meum fmnifatad 



[To 11. nij. rf king B...y fc S'-'^iSSf AS' 

J « ^,*».^ J -Til ^,^^ oFremedaf. that ti anainuJ thif M/rtrrnt tf^a^It, 

I biognphen 

] prynctt and lorda lempamlL 4. O/^co- 
mane pemh. 5. Of delh and muwrnt 
dome^ AltOthisTrnulilioiiofthe Sanc- 
tum Suiltomin, lie. BacAT. Lion. 
A fTaaener of Chaacer'a and 



giuthus, Bmuni la ie va 



Lfdnla'a' 
IVlaleK 



e Mr. Amei, tba iudiiitrioua nu- 
tboT of «be Hiavuv o> PuKTiHa, had 
: in bii poMBwion a folio voluate of En- 



B«a>n«hiw^«> oldtnan: Ofthh ' 
AaiuvniHe iguter I i:an gfje no ftntHer 
ucount. John Shiiley, licie mentioDed, 
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conversed together in the form of a dialogue, or addressed the 
noble person whose presence occasioned the celebrity. Speakers 
seem to have been admitted into our pageants about the reign 
of Henry the Sixth. 

{n the year 14*32, when Henry the Sixths after his coronadcnir 
at Paris, made; a triumphal entry into hondonj many stanzas, 
very probably written by Lydgate, were addressed to his ma-^ 
jesty, amidst a series of the most splendid aU^(Mrioal spect^des^- 
by a giant representing religious fortitude^ Enoch and Eliy. 
the holy Trinity, two Judges and eight Serjeants of the coife^ 
dame Clennessej Mercy, Truths and other personages (^a like: 
nature*. 

In the year 14*56, when Margaret wife of ELenry the Sixtf^ 
with her little son Edward, came to Coventry, on the feast of 
die exaltation of the holy cross, she was received with the pre- 
sentation of pageants^, in one of wluch king Edward the ccm- 
fessor, saint John the Evangelist, and saint Margaret, each 
si^esk to the queen and the prince in verse ^. In the next reign, 
in the year 14*74, another prince Edward, son of Edward die 
Fourth, visited Coventry, and was honour^ widi the same 
species of shew : he was first welcomed, in an octave stanza, 
by Edward the confessor ; and afterwards addressed by saint 
George, completely armed : a king^s daughter holding a lamb, 
and supplicating his assistance to protect her from a terrible 
dragon, the lady's father and modier standing in a tower above, 
the conduit on which the champion was placed ^Vrenning wine, 
in four places, and minstralcy of organ playing'.'* Undoubt- 
edly the Franciscan filers of Coventry, whose sacred interludes, 

* Pabyan, ubi supr. foL S82. seq. garel, &c. Hist. Enol. pag. S85. edit. 

k L2ST-BOOX of Uie city of Coventry* Howes. I know not whether these poems ' 

M& fo\» 168. Stowxs says, that at the were spoken^ or only affixed to the pa* 

TBoeptioa of this queen in London, in geaunt& Fabyan says, that in thosft 

the year 1445, several pageaunt^ were pageaunts there was reseynMm^:^ of ^i>ir«0 

exhibited at PauTi'gate, with verses olde hyttoryes. I suppose tapestry. Crow. > 

written by Lydgate, on the following torn, ii* foL 398. edit. 1583. See the 

lemmata. Ingredimini et rqilete termm. ceremonies at the coronation of Henry 

^on. ampUws iraaear super terranu Jfo- t\xe' Siith, in 1430* Fab; ilnd«'ft^ S78k 

dam Chrace chmttcelhr'.<k'4i€Ut JFivewi$e • ' Ibid.. Ibl. 221* ^ a .. 

Uttd five foolUk wi^Var. Of saint Mar- 
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presented <m Corpus Christi day, in that city, and at other 
places, make so conspicuous a figure in the history of the En- 
glish drama**, were employed in the management of these d^ 
^ises : and that the Coventry men were &mous for the arts of 
exJiibition, appears from the share they took in the gallant en- 
tertainment of queen Elisabeth at Kenelwcnrth-casde, before 
whom they played their old storial shcm^. 

At lengdi, personages of another cast were added; and this 
^)ecies of spectacle, about the period with which we are con- 
cerned, was enlivened by the admission of new characters, 
drawn either from profane history, or firom proiane allegory**, 
in the application of which, some degree of learning and in- 
vention appeared. 

I have observed in a former work, and it is a t(^ic which 
will f^in be considered in its proper place, that the frequent 
and fiimiliar use of allegoric personifications in the public pa- 
geants, I mean the general use of them, greatly contributed to 
ferm the school of Spenser p. But moreover, from what is 
here said, it seems probable, that the Pageaunts, which being 
diewn on civil occasions, derived great part of their decorations 
and actors from historical fact, and consequendy made profane 
diaracters the subject of public exhibition, dictated ideas of a 
T^ular drama, much sooner than the MysteIiies: which 
being confined to Scripture stories, or rather the legendary 
miracles of sainted martyrs, and the no less ideal personifica- 

" See supra, vol. iL p. 129. Thefirlers applied in pageaiitf!> somewhat earlier. 

Aemselves were the actors. But this In the pageants, above mentioned, pre- 

practice being productive of some enor- sented to Henry the Sixth, the seven li- 

mities, and &e laity growing as wise as beral sciences personified are introduced^ 

the clergy, at least as well qualified to in a tabernacle qf curiout worke, firom 

Mt plays ; there was an injunction in which their queen dame Sapience speaks 

the MxxicAN, Council, ratified at Rome verses. At entering the aty he is met* 

in the year 1589, to prohibit all clerks and saluted in metr^ by three ladies, 

from playing in the Mysteries, even on. richfy ciadde in golde and tUkes with co- 

Coipijs Cbristi-Dat. " Neque in Co- ronets, who suddenly issue from a stately 

BMediis personam agat, etiam in pesto tower hung with the most splendid arras. 

CoRPoais Ch&isti.* SAcaosANcr. Cok- These are the Dames, Nature, Grack, 

m. fbl. per Labb. torn. xv. p. 1268. edit, and Fortune. Fabyan, ut supr. fol. 382, 

Paris. 1672. seq. But this is a rare instance so early, 

' See supra. Vol. i. p. 95, ^ See Obs. Fairy Qukxn. ii. 90, 

• • Profane allegory, however, had been 
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tions.of the Christian virtues^ were not calculaited to audcet af 
quick aiMl ea^y a tran^on to t{ie represeai^tkmis of ireal ^Jiifi^ 
and rational action. 

In the year 1^01, when *the princess Cath^me of Spw 
came to Londp^i to be marri^ to prince Arthur, her pTooear 
sipn (hrough the city was very magttificent The page^tf 
were numerous, and syperbly furnished ; in which the pijncj^ 
pal actors, or speakers, were not only God the &ther, aaidt 
Catharine, and s^int Ursula, but king Al^onsus the astrono^ 
mer and an imcestor of the princess, a Sen^xir, an Apgel, Jofa^ 
Boethius, Nobility, and Virtue* These pe^rsonageis sus^^i^ 
a sort of action, at least of dialogue. The lady was conopi^r^ 
to Hesperus, and the prince to Arcturus; and Alphon8U% 
^om his skill in ^e stars, was introduced to be the fortune- 
teller of the match**. These machineries were contrived and 
directed by an ecclesiastic of great eminence, bisl^p Fox ; wbo^ 
^ys Bacon, ^^ was not only a grave counsellor fc^ war pr peace, 
but also a good surveyor dT works, and a good master pf p^e^ 
monies, and any thing else that was fit for the active part, bet 
lodging to the service of comrt, or state of a great king." It i$ 
probable, that this jprelate's dexterity and address i^ the.Pm? 
dupt of Of court-rareeshow procured him more intprest, thw 
the gravity of his counsels, and Ihe depth of his political know- 
ledge : at least his employment in this business pre^s^t^ ^ 
striking picture c^ the importance of those popuk^ talenit^b 
which even in an age of blind devotion, and in the reign of a 
superstitious monarch, were instrumental in paving the way 1^ 
the most opulent dignities of the church. " Whosoever," adds 
the same penetrating historian, "had these toys in compfling, 
they were not altogether PBDANTICAL^" About the year 1487^ 
Henry the Seventh went a progress into the north; and at 
every plaPe of distinction was received with a pageant; in which 
he was saluted, in a poetical oration, not always religious, as^ 
at YPrk by Ebranck, a British king and the founder of the 

•* Cbron.MS. *" Bacon*s Henrythe Sevxktu. CompLHist.Eng.vpLLp.^38. 
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city, as"^ well ai by the holy wgto^ and king Darid r at Wot* 
enter by Hmry ike Sixdi his tmele : at Heiefisrd by toiiit 
Gteerge, andldhg Ethdbert, at-enteii^ the caithadtal theret 
at firitol, l^fking BrenimiiK, Prudence, and Jtistiea ;Tlifi 
two latter characters were personated by young girls'. 

In ttte mean time it is to be granted, that profane characters 
w^e personated in our pageants, before the close of the four-? 
teenth century; Stowe relates, that in the year 1S77, for the 
entertainm^itof the young prince Richard, son of Edward the 
black prince, one hundred and thirty citizensrode disguised front 
Nen^ate to Kennington where the court resided, attended with 
anhmumerabl^ multitude of waxen torches, and various instru- 
ments of music, in the evening of the Sunday preceding Can-^ 
dlemas-day. In the first rank were fcHiy-eight, habited like 
esquires, with visors; and in the second the same number, in 
^ character of knights. *^ Then fdlowed one richly arrayed 
Vkd an Emperor, and after him, at some distance, one stately- 
tyred like a Pope, whom followed twenty-four Cardinalls, 
and after them eyght or tenne with blacke visors not amiable, 
as if they had been Legates from some forrain princes." But 
diis pamde was nodiing mor^ than a dumb shew, unaccom* 
panied with any kind of interlocution. This appears from 
tvhat follows. For our chronicler adds, that when they entered 
the hall of the palace, they were met by the prince, the queen, 
and the lords ; ^^ whom the said mummers did salute, shewing 
by a "pair of dice their desire to play with the prince^^ which 
they managed with so much complaisance and skill, that the 
prince won of them a bowl, a cup, and a ring of gold, and the 
queen and lords, each, a rii^ of gold. Aft:erwards, having 
been feasted with a sumptuous banquet, they had the honour 
of dancing with the young prince add the nobility, and so tfa^ 
ceremony was concluded ^ Matthew Paris informs us, that 

' FivMn 8 manuscriiit in the Cotton li- Imt a MtiMuenT. But tbc8^ ate frivo* 

bniy, printed in Lel&nd* Collectan. lous distinctions t and, taken in a ge- 

id (»lc. YoL ill. !». 185. . neral view, this account preserves a cu? 

* Stowe*s Suav. Lont>. pag. l\i edit, rious specimen of early psrsokation^ 

1599. 4to. It will perhaps l^ said, that and proves at least that the practice was 

shew was jaot properly a PAGSAinr not then in its infancy. [The mo:4 
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at the luagmBcent marriage of Henry the Third with TSltanar 

of Provence, in the year 1236, certain strange pageants, and 
wonderful devises, were displayed in the city of London ; and 
that the number of Histbiones <m this occasion was infinite H« 

splendid spectacle of this sort which oc> venerunt autem vocata ad conviyiinn 

curs in history, at least so early as the nuptiale tanta nobiHum multitudo utri- 

fourteenth century, is described by Frois- usqud sexus, tanta religiosorum nume- 

sart, who was one of the spectators. It rositas, tanta plebium populositas, tanta 

was one of the shews at the magnificent histeiokuih Varietas, quod vix eos ci- 

entrance of queen Isabell into Faris, in vitas Londonianun sinu suo capad com- 

the year 1389. The story is from the prehenderet Ornata est igitur civitas 

crusade against Saladin. I will give tota olosericis, et vexillis, coronis, et 

the passage from lord B^mers's Transla- palliis, cereis et lampadibus, et quibus- 

tion, {Hinted by Pinson in 152S. *<Than demi prodighm ingenut et portewtisy** ^, 

after, under the mynster of the Trinyte, Hist. p. 406. edit. Tig. 1589. sub Hxn- 

In the streie, there was a stage, and tfaer- rico III. Here, by tibe way, the expr^ 

upon a castell. And along on the stage sion < Vmrietas histrionum' plainlyimplies 

there was ordeyned the Passe of kymo the comprehensive and general meanin^^ 

Salbadtk, and all their dedes in Per- of the word histkio ; and Ae xnukifi^ 

sonages: die cristen men on tlie one rious performances oftliat order of men. 

parte, and the Sarazins on the other Yet in the Injunctions given by the Ba- 

parte. And there was, in Personages, rons to the religious houses, in the year 

all the lordes of name tliat of olde tyme 1258, there is an article which seems to 

hadde ben armed, and had done any shew, that the * Histriones' were smne- 

feates of armes at the Passe of Sal- times a jjartictUar species of public en-* 

HADYNE, and were armed with suche tertainers. '* Histkionum ludi non t»- 

erroure as they than used. And thannc, deantur vel muUantitry vel permittantur 

a lyttel above them, there was in Per- fieri, coram abbate vel monasticis." An- 

sonages the Frenche kynge and the nal.Burton. p. 4.S7.0xon. 1684. Whereas 

twelve Peeres of Fraunce armed, with minstrels, harpers, and jugleiis, were no* 

the blason of their annes. And whan toriously permitted in the monasteries, 

the Prenche quenes lytter was come be^ We cannot ascertain whether Ludi her^ 

fore this stage, she rested there a season, means plays, then only religious : Ludi 

Thenne the Personages on the stage of theatrales in churches and church-yards, 

kynge Rychard departed fro his com- on vigils and festivals, are forbidden in 

pany, and wente tp the Frenche kynge, the Synod of !^xeter, dat. 1287. cap. xiii. 

and demaunded lycence to go and as- ConciuMagn. Brit. per Wilkins.tom.ii» 

sayle the Sarazins; and the kynge gave pi 140. col. 2. edit. 17S7« fol, 

hym [them] leave. Thanne kynge Ry- I cannot omit the opportunity of ad- 

chardie retonrned to his twelve compa • ding a striking instance of the extraor- 

nyons. Tliann^ they all settc them in dinary freedom of speech, permitted to 

order, and incont^ente wente and as- these people, at the most solemn cele- 

sayled Salhadyne and the Sarazins. llien brities. About the year 1S50, king 

in sporte tlicre seemed a great batailc, Henry the Third, passing some time in 

and it endured a good space. . lliis France, held a most magnificent fbast in 

pageaunt was well re^rded.** CaoK. the great hall of the knights-templars at 

torn. ii. c. 56. fol. clxxii. col. 1* By the Paris ; at which, beside his own suite, 

two kings, he means Philip of France, were present the kings of France and 

and our king {lichard tlie First, who Navarre, and all the nobility of France, 

were jointly engaged in this expedition, llie walls of the hall were hung all over 

. It is observable, that the superiority is with shields, among which was that of 

here given to the king of France.— our king Richard ^e First. Just ber 

AnrnTioNs.] fore the fieast began, a joculator, or 

"I will cite tlie passage more at large, minstrel, accosted king Henry thus. , 

find in the words pt' the original. '* Cpu- ** My lord, why did you inyite so many 
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But die word HisTRro, m the Latin writers of the barbarous 
flgM^) gei^rally comprehends the namerotis tribe of mimics^ 
jugters, dancers, tumblers, mii9icians, minstrels, and (he like 
pttUic practitioners of the recreative arts, with which those 
Bg^ abounded : nor do I recollect a single instance in which 
it precisely bears die restrained modem interpretation. 
As our thoughts ai*e here incidentally turned to the nidi- 

Frendunen to feast with you in this hall ? seems to be pointed out the whole system 

Belled, there b the shield of Richard, of antient exhibition or entertainment, 

the magnanimous king of England !^ I. must add another pertinent passa^ 

AUthe Frenchmen present willeat their from this writer, whom the reader wiH 

dinner in fear and trembling ! " Matt, recollect to have flourished about, the 

Paris, p. 871. sub Henm. III. edit Ti- year 1 140. '< Non facile tamen credi- 

gar, 1589. foL Whether this was a pre- derim ad hoc quemquam impelli posse 

eoooerted compliment, preriously mi^- litteratorem, ut HisTKiONEif profitcatur. 

gerted by the king of France, or not, it — >Gestus siquidem xxprimunt, rerum 

li equally a. proof of tiie familiarity with utilitmtededucta." Ibid. lib. viii. cap. xn. 

which the minsdnels were allowed to ad- p. 514. [Compare Bloiuit*s Amt. Ts- 

jbresB the most eminent personages. kuebs, p. 1 1. HxMiNasioir.] 

* ^ Tbareia a passage in John of Solis- . With regard to Ait>i.oGi, mentioned 

buiy much to our purpose, which I am above, I lutve farther to observe^ that 

obt^ed to give in Laon, <* At eam [de- the Latin metrical apolosues of thedark 

tidiam} nostras prorogant bistriomks. ases, «re probably transuUions from the 

Admissa sunt ergo Spkctacula, et infi- Ax>vencial poetry. Of this kind is 

nita lenodnia vaiiitati8.-~Hinc mtrnt, Wircker*s Spxculuu Stultoeum, or 

sola vel saltarett baUUronet, amUianif gla- Buamxll's Ass.^ See supr. voL ii. p. 254* 

Matures, paUettrita, gignadii, jjrastigia-' And the Asinus Pgbnitbntiarius, in 

tortff malcfici quoque multi, et tota jo- which an ass, wolf, and fox, are intto- 

CULATOEUM scENA procedit. Quorum duced, confessing their sins, &c. See 

adeo error invaliiit, ut a prtoelaris domi- Matt Flacius, Catal. Test Verit p. 903. 

kus non arceantur etiam Uli, qui obicaeim edit 1556. In the British Museum there 

partibus corjxnis, ocuUs omnium eam in- is an antient thin folio volume on vel- 

nnuit turjiUudhtenh quam erubescet vi- Inm, containing upwards of two hun- 

owe vel cynicus. Quodque magis mi* dred short moral tales in Latin prose, 

rere, nee tunc ejiciuntur, quando tumul- which I also class under the apologi 

TOAVTBs iNFERius crebro sonitu aerem here mentioned by John of Salisbury. 

fxdttfU, el turjtUer inclwmm turjtius pnh- Some are legendary, others romantic, 

dwti, Venintamen quid in singulis pos- and others allegorical. Many of them 

sit aut deceat, animus sapientis advertit, I believe to be translations from the 

nee APOUKtos refugit, aut maeeatiokes, Provendal poetry. Several of the Eso- 

aot quaecunque spbctacula, .dum vir- pian fables are intermixed. • In this col- 

tutis, &c PoLTCRAT. Ub. L cap. viii. lection is Pamell's Hermit, De A moklo 

p. ^ edit Lugd. Bat 1595. Here, et HeremUa Pereg;rimifnocd»um tepeHen^ 

GiOKASii^ a word unexplained by Du tUni*, Ruhr. 32. foL 7. And a tale, I 

Cange, signifies wrestlers, or the per- think in Fontaine, of the king*$ Km who 

ianoen of athletic exercises : for gigno" never saw a woman, Ruhr. 8. fol. 2. 

shtm was used for gymnasium in the bar- The stories seem to have been collected 

barons I^atinity. By apologos, we are by an Englishmdn, at least in England: 

perl^ps to understand an all^orical for there is, the tale of one Gixyrey, a 

story or fable, such as were common in jniest of Sussex, Ruhr. 40. fol. 8^ MSS. 

the Provencial poetry ; and by narra- Harl. 463. The story of Pameirs Hbh- 

Uones, tales of chivalry : both which were mit is in Gesta Rofnttnorum, M SS. Harl, 

recited at festivals by these uisi^eiones. 3^70. ch. Ixxxx. 

^j)eclacula I ncvd not explain : but here . 
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Vmk^^ <^^ £^li9h ^toge^, I raiiat jiot omii an toeod^itl^ eiK 
^§iy i^>^, with^^sgncd j^.tbe mode <^idiiytng the M¥6TCBiE« 
litt^p^iiods wMcdi yet is p^hapscrf* much h^^ier antiqc^.' 
In^^ the 'year :H8.7^ while Hem?y the Sevimth kept his resi4^i(ce 
f^; th^ Q^tle at Win€h6ster>.(^ occasion <^ the- birth of priiice 
Arthur, .on a sunday, during the time c^dinner, he^was^iterw 
tained with a religious drama caUed Christi DE&cENaus ad 
Inferos, or Chrisf$ descent into hell^P It was represented by 
the PuERi ELJg^EMOSYNARii, or choir-boys, of Hyde abbey, 
and samt Swithin's priory, two large monasteries at Winches- 
ter. This is the only proof I have ever seen of choir4K)ys 
acting in the old Mysteries ; nor do I recollect any other 
uistanee of a ro^l dinner, even on a festival, accotnpanied 
with this species of diversion^. The story of this interlude^ 
in which the chief characters were Christ, Adam, Eve, Abra- 
ham, and John the Baptist, was not uncommon in the antient 
religious drama, and I believe made a part 6f what is called 
the LuDUs Paschalis, or Easter Play^. It occurs in the 
Coventry plays acted on Corpus Christi day^; uid in the 
Whitsun-plays at Chester, where it is called the Harrowing 
OF Hell*^. The representation is Christ entering hell tri- 
umphantly, delivering our first parents, and the most sacred 
characters of the Old and New Testaments, from the dominion 
of Satan, and conveying them into Paradise. There is an an- 
cient poem, perhaps an interlude, on the same subject, among 
the Harlmn manuscripts ; containing our Saviour's dialogues 
in hell with Sathanas, the Janitor, or porter of hell, Adam, 

. ' See supr. yoL ii. p. 70. se^. biscompanyonsp^iaact." This was in the 

. y Reffistr. Friorat & Swithm. Win- year 1503. Apudl4^d.ooLiii.p.300w 

Ion. MS. utaupr. 299. Attenb. edit. 177a 

^ Except, that on the first Sunday of * The Italians junetend that they have 

the magnificent marriage of king James a Lunus Pasghaus as old as the tw^Ui 

of ScoUand with the princess Margaret century. Teatro Italiako, tom.i. See 

of England, daughter of Henry the Un latoria dd Teatrof &c* prefixed, p. n* 

SeTen£, celebrated at Edinburgh with Veron. 1728. 12mo. 
bi^ splendour, <' after dynnar a Mor ^ [See supr. yoI. L p. 95.1 '' Nuncdoiv 

BAUTB was played by the said master miunt milites, etvenietanunaCnurisdde 

^glyshe and hys companyons in the inferno cum Adam et Eva, AbnUumiy. 

presence of the kyng«ndqwene." On Joh. Baptiste, et aUis." 
one of the preceding days, << After soup. '' MS& Hvi. 2013. PACXAVlflf xvii. 

per the kynge and qwene beyng to^^er £ol. 138. 
in hyr grett chamber, John Inglysh and 



£9^ BtkK^bttif I)«nd» Jbkan -Riptitt, s^A Moytefc ft 

Alle lierkne^ tome non: ' 

A strif woUe J tellen ou 

€^ Jhesu ant of Sathan ' 

'fo Jhesu wes to heQe y-gan**. 

The composers of the Mysteries did not think the plajn 
and probable events of the New Testament sufficiently jnarvel* 
lous for an audi^ice vho wanted only to be surprised. Hiej 
irequently ^ected their materials from books which had mow 
of the air of romance, The subject of the Mysteri^ jus^ 
mentioned was borrowed from the FsEUOO-EVAHGELirv, or th^ 
FABuu>u8 GoBFEiq asotibed to Nicodemufi' : a book, whit^ 
tagether with the numerous ^Hxryphal narratdves, cont^ujnff 
inSnite innovations of the evangelical lustory, ai^d. forged M 
Constantin(^le by the early writers of the Greek dwrcb) gav« 
birth to an endless variety of legends concerning the lifo of 

* MflS; I&rl. SS53. 21. foL 55. b. £54. b. And MSSl CoH. Sion. IT. Hw 
[Bm Ur. Sto«ttt'8 Uwten ■od CuMODH titl« pf the origiiul u, Nicosuti IJUct^ 
of&e People of EngUnd.ToI.ii. — Edit.] ruu dt Jent ChrisU pawme tt muTrto- 
^niera ii a tKHm on tUs Hilriect, MS. Iforu ETAvatuim. ' Sntnetlnm It il 
SadL 168T. entitled Gi 

ChrinL O 
bybaebt 
Editapudt 
[See mpr. tdL i. p. 15.] [Basil. 156 

* In Latiii. A Saxon tranEladoD, old l^laa t 
ftdm a maauscript at Cambridge, coeval story in the 
tridi the Comnieit, mis printed at Ox- mehsc ad i 
farAibjThinMetjT^S. InanEngUA flcbant seci 
tnmslatloti b; Wynkja de Worde, the dehi," fol. 
prologiie BBys,' ■' Nkhndemus, nMch lint line i 

wai a worth; pnnice, dydde wryte thji HiCES^aBKaa is luuBoaieii. 

bWof Hetoewinto Latin, and bysahoppe Jramneu. 

Tmpjn djde truulate it out of Latyn There is 1 Greek homily on iSioUJMn'i 

into ftauabe." With woodan cuO!, Deicetit intu heli, bj E^sebius Aleian- 

1511.410. Tberenai another edition drinus. They had a notion that Saint 

hj Wjnkyn de Worde, I.!18. 4to. and John was our Saviour's precursor^ not 

1532. See a Tety old French lersioni only in this world, but m hades.' See 

HSS. HarL 2253. a. fot. 33. b. There AlUc. d« libr. ecctes. Grscor. p. 30£ 

is a tranolation into English rerse, about seq. Comptie the Legemi of t^cadenait, 

th» fbuTteenth century. MSS. Harl. anst'tdeKxntiTilohea, Pilate'>atile,&c 

1196. 1. foL SD6. Sec also, 149. 5. lul. MSS. Bodt. B. 5. 3021 . 4. seq. 
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Christ and his aposlLes^; and whicl^ in the barbarous age^ 
was better esteemed than the genuine Gospel, on account <>f .its 
improbabilities and abs^dities. 

But whatever was the source of these; exhibitions, they were 
thought to contribute so much to the information and instruc- 
tion of the people on the most important subjects ci religion, 
that one of the popes granted a pardon of one thousand days 
to every person who resorted peaceably to the plays performed 
in the Whitsun \)reek at Chester, beginning with the creation, 
wad ending mth the general judgment; and this indulgence 
was seconded by tiie bishop of the diocese, \t^o granted .forty 
days of pardon : the pope at the same time denouncing tiie 
isentence of damnation on all those incorrigible siimers, who 
presumed to disturb or interrupt the due celebratioh of these 
pious sports^. It is certdn tiiat they had their use, not only 
ill teaching die great truths of Scripture to men who couI4 not 
sread tiie Bible^ but in abolishing the barbarous attachm^t to 
military games, and the bloody contentions of tiie toumam^it, 
whjch had so long prevailed as tiie sole species of pc^ular 
amusanent Rude and even ridiculous as they were, they^ 
l^ft^ied the manners of the people, by diverting tiie public at* 
tention to spectacles in which the mind was concerned, and by 
creating a regard for other arts than those of bodily strength 
and savage valour, 

' In th^ maniiscHpt register of saint the other piece, the great book €)¥ £if<« 

i^within's priory at Winchester, it is re- glisb yersk, at so early a period. Ths 

corded, tlut Xieofric, bishop of Exeter, grant is in Saxon, apd, if not geniune« 

about the year 1150, gave to the con- must be of high antiquity. DugdaU 

vent, a book called Gesia BeoHssiTni Monast. torn. i. p. 232. I have siven 

Apostdi Petri cum Glosa, This is pro-' Dugdale*s Latin translation. 'fheSfl^on 

bably one of these commentitious histo- words are, << Boeciej* boo on enjltjc— « 

lies. By the way, t|ie same Leofric was Anb 1« mycel en^bjc boc be ^^jmI'*- 

a max benefactor in books to \A& church cum J^in^um on leob Jujan ;^jojiht;.*' 

at Exeter. Among othors, he ggYeBoetii £The Saxon text speaks neither of prote 

Liber Angucus, and, Magnus liber An- or verse* Dugdale has confounded leot> 

ducns omnino metrice descr^ixis* What popvlus with leoiS carmeiu The book 

was this translation of Boethius, I know in question might be supposed a cqpy 

not; unless it is Alfred's. It is still of the Saxon Chronicle.—- Edit*] . 
more difficult to djetermine, what was ^ MSS. HarL 2124. 20ip, 
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SECTION XXVIIL 

1 HE only writer deserving the name of a poet in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh^ is Stephen Hawes. He was patronised 
by that monardi, who possessed some tinctm*e of literature, 
and is said by Bacon to hitve conliited a Lollard in a public 
dictation at Canterbury*. 

Hawes flourished about the close of the fifteenth century; 
and was a native of Suffdik*'. After an academical education 
at Oxford, he trayelled much in France; and became a a»n- 
0ete master of the French and Italian poetry. His polite ac- 
complishi^ients quickly procured him an establishment in the 
housdiold of the king ; who struck with the liveliness of his* 
conversation, and because he could repeat by memory most of 
the old English poets, especially Lydgate, made him groom of 
the privy chamber «. His faciUty in the French tongue was a 
qualification which might strongly recommend hun to the 
&vour of Henry the Seventh, who was fond of studying the 
best Fr^ich books then in vogue<^. 

Hawes has left many poems, which are now but imperfectly 
known, and scarcely remembered. These are, the Temple of 
Glasse. The Conversion of jSw£RERs% ih octave stanzaf^ 
with Latin lemmata, printed by de Worde in 1509 ^ A joy- 
full Meditation of all Enolond, or the Coronacyon 

TO OUR most natural SOVEREIGN LORD KING HeNRY THB 

£|6TH IN VERSE. By the same, an4 without date; but pro* 

• Life of Hehry VII. p. 628. edit, ut ^ Bale says, that he was called by the 

rapr. One Hodgkins, a fellow of King's kinff ** ab interiori camera ad privatum 

oob^ in Cambridge, and vicar of Ring- cubiculum. ** .Cent. viii. 

wood ih Hants, was eminently skilled ^ Bacon, ut supr. p. 637. 

in the mathematics ; aiid on that account, * <<The .Converston of Swereii^ 

Henry the. Seventh frequently conde-' made and compyled by Stephen Hawes; 

flcended to visit him at his house at groomeof the chamber of our sovereigne 

Ringwood. Hatcher, MS. Caaal» Prapos, lord kynge Henry VII." 

H Soc, CoU, Hegal. Cant. ^ It contains ;6nly one sheet in quatv, 

*• Wood, Atli. Oxon. u 5, * to. 
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bably it was printedsoon after the ceremony which it celebrates. 
These coronation carols were customary. There is one by 
Lydgate<^. The Consolation op Lovebs. The Exemplar 
OF Virtue. Tma. DxlTghto^ the Soul. Of the Prince's 
Marriage. The Alphabet of Birds. Some of the five 
latter pieces, none of which I have seen, ahd which perhaps 
^«i^e never printed^ wre said h^ Wood to be writtai ib Xatin, 
^nd seem to be in prose. 

^' The best of Ibwes's poems, hitherlo eniiknnnated, is .the 
Temple of Glass\ Ob a Qomparison, it will ba fimiid t9 

' A Ballad pretented to Henry the This edSticAir unmentioned by Ames, k 
Sixth the day of his coronation, Vmt, in Bibl. l^odl* Oxon..C S9» ArU SehL 
^ lITost noble prince of ciysten princes 4to. In the same library are two ma- 
all.^ MS& AJshnloL S9> ii. nyscript cofie9 of tUB poem. 'M8& 
^ By mistake, as it seems, I have hi- Fairfax, xvi. membr^n. withont4|iMiine* 
tfaertOqubtttdiHawes's^^MPLSof Glass, And M&I^ BodL 638. In the -first lea^ 
un4er the name of Lydgftte. See supr. of the Fakfitx manuscript i^ dp9 Cfttry;' 
▼ol. ii. p. 244. 251. It was first printed ** I bought this at Gloucester, 8 Sept. 
by1^yiifcyndeWafde,inl50a '^Jlere 1650, inteodiBg tb exchange it for aT 
iMgpmeth the .Txmpuc of Glass. By better boke.JFyb^;/ax." And atihe endr[ 
mephen Hawes, grome of the chamber in the same han<L " Here lacketH seven 
toJuog Henry vii." [Ames, Hist Print ieayes Uiat are in JowpiL' Hoila»l'» 
pag« 86.] 8to. in twenty-seven leaves, boke.** This manuscript, however, conr^ 
A&miA^byB^itheletti^withontdftte, tains as much as. Berthclett's edition, 
or name of the author, with ttaia colo^ Lewis mentions the Tern^ ff Giauliy: 
phon. *' Thus erideth the temple of John Lydgate m Caxton*s second edition 
^fl0$e.(£niprinted«tLondon« in Flete- of CnAucicn. [Lipx Cm p. 104» See 
strete, in die house of Thomas Berthe- also Middleton s Dissbat* p. fi63.] But 
lette, near to the cundite, at the sygne no such poem appears in that edition, 
of the Lucrece. Cumprivilegio.'* I will in SBint Joiai!s coll^ Jibrtfy at Ox* 
give tl)e beginning, with tlie title. ford. 

This boke caUed tJSe Tefi^)^ of gfasse, £r [In the Bodleian mamiscript ^Bodl. 

in nuiny, places amended, and late dXli*- '63S.) thiftpoem, with mam^tnnpro-' 

gjhitly imjnynted. priety, is entitled the Txmple of Bras. 

TbMiigb cOtMtreynt and greuous heny. It Aere appears in the nndst of many of 

ness, • Chaucer's poems. But at the end are 

For gl^af thought and for highe pen- two poems by I^ydgate, T^e Chauksk 

syucnesse, . ov tbb Ihrit, and: Raokamt's Boll. 

To bedde I wentnowe this other night. And, I believe, one or two more pf 

^^Than that Ludna^th her pale lyght, Lydpte's poems are intermixed. It is 

Wat ioyned butt with Fhebus in Aqnary, a nusceUany of «ld En^i* poetry, 

Amydde Decembre, whan of January chiefly by Chaucer: but none of the 

Therebekalendesoftheneweyere; l^ces are respectively distmgutsbed 

And derke Dyana, homed and nothyng- with the author's name. This manu-. 

cleie, script is partly on paper and partly on. 

Hydde her -beames under a mysty vellum, and seems to have becai written. 

cloude, not long after the yeajr' 150a— Aixdx- 

Within my bedde for colde gan me- tions.} 

shroude; The strongest argument which inducea 

All desolate for constraynt of my wo, me to |pve $is poem to Hawes, and not 

The loi^ night walovryng to and fro, to Lydgate, is, that it was printed in, 

Tyll at last, or I gait take kepe, Sec. Hawes s Ufj^me, with his nam^ by 



be a copy of tbe House of Fajib of Ghoaeer; on is&ich that 
poet sees in a vigioii a temple of g^ass, coi Ae walls of which 
were engraved stoxaes from VisgiFs Esieid and Ovid's Epistles. 
It also strongly resembles, that part of Chaueetr's Assembly of 
Foux.1%. ia which tfaiere is Ihe fiction of a temple of brass, built 
on piUars of jasper,, whose waUa are painted :wkh the stories of 
unfortuipAtalovBss^. And ia his AssbhBlv ofLabies, in a 
chamber made^of beryl asid crystal, beloi^faigto the sumptuous 
castle afPleasaunt Megardj the walls a]?e dea>i*ated widi histo^ 
rical sculptures ^ the same kind^* The situation of Hawes's 
Jemple cm a cra^^ rock of ice, is evidently taken from that 
of CSiaucer's House of Faaol Ib Chancer's Dre^^e, the 
poet is toBn^xnrted' into itn island; where voall cmd yate was all 
ofglasse^f. lliese structures of glasii have their origili in the 
diemistry of tlie dark ages*. This^ is Hawes's e^sordium. 

Me dyd oppresse a sodayne, deddy slepe: 
Within the which^, methought that I was 
Ravyshed in ^yrite into a Temple of Olas, 
I ne wyst howe fill ferre in wyldemesse. 
That founded was, all by lyckelynesse, 
Nat upon stele, but on a craggy roche 
Lyke yse yfroze 2 and as I dyd appj'oche,^ - 
Againe tb^^nne that shone^ methought, so dere 
As any ci^^stail ;< and ever, nere «iid ner^ 
As I gan nyghe this gridely dredeftill place^ 
I wext asto&yed, the lyght'so in my^iee 

Wynkytr de Worde. Bade also mentionis^ Thi^n^ in Speght*s edidon of Chauder, 
among Hmiresf^GD^iM^ Ve^^nwjCrjfth pruM 1602. fbl. 976. Yetodr^e whole, 
<aflmufitintmeb(X>k. There is^ ho wevery I think this point still doubtful : and I 
i no less stroiig avgoMieiit i^r' giving it- leave it to be dtitermin^iH^jr the reader, 
to Lydgate, and that is Irom llawea • before whom th^ etridenfi^ on ^both sides 
jumself; who, reciting lJydgate*s Works, is laid at large. [The testimony of 
in the Pastime of Plkasuee, ^sapdiuB,! ^Hiwes is «i2TOtkn^ td 'establish Lyd^ 
[ch. xiv. ediu 1555. Signat. G. iilL ut gate*s riffht to, the Texnple of Ghtts. 
u»fr.] The'edi^iibydeWorde, with Hawes's 

■ And the tyme to |MHse name, rests solely upon the authority, of 

ff tim^ iMTmad^ Oe ^ftnjb^ temple V ^'"^^ ^^* ^p&frs^W l«¥e «pdkbti by 
- gUute, ' ' conjecture. The corrections, noticed w 

JMtim$0^ add^HMt .thi^plet^ irex- the early part of this iu>t^']^e cotiae- 
IMwdy recited in the Ifrge catologue of^ quently not been madel^EotT;} 
Lydi^^s workv *«Jfl«gtng- to- ' W. » v. 29a*^ •yr4*li ^^.72, 
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Began to smjrte, so persyng ever in one^ 
On every partb .where that I dyde gon, 
That I ne mights nothing as I wolde 
About^ me consydre, and beholde. 
The wondre esters", for brightnesse of the sonnfe: 
Tyll at the last^, certayne skyes donne° 
With wynde® ychased, han their course jrwent, . 
Before Uie stremes of Titan and iblent^, ; 

So that I myght within and without, > 

Where so I wolde, behelden me about, 
For to report the facyon and manere 
Of all this plac^^ that was circuler. 
In cumpace-wyse rounde by yntale ywrought r 
And whan I had longe goon, and well sought, 
. I founde a wicket, and entred yn as fiiste > 

Into the temple, mid myne eyen caste 
On every side, Sec.** 

The walls of this wonderful temple were richly pictured 
with the following historical portraitures; from Virgil, Ovid, 
king Arthur's romance, and Chaucer. 

I sawe depeynted upon a wall% 

From est to west fid many a fayre ymage^ 

Of sondry lovers, lyke as they were (^age 

I set in ordre after they were true; 

With lyfely colours, wonders fresshe of hewe^ 

And as methought I saw som syt and som stande. 

And some knelyng, with bylles* in theyr hande^ 

And some with compla}mt wofiil and pltious^ 

With dcdefoU chere, to put to Venus, 

So as she sate fletynge in the see. 

Upon theyr wo for to have pite. 

*" The wonder^ dxambers of this * This text is given finm Bertlielett'% 

temple. edition, collated with MSS. Fairfitx. xvL 

. ^Mun, dark. . ' From Pr. Cop. and M8& Fairf. kvv 

** i. e. collected. m before. 

. ^ bimded, darkened the sun^ ' bi)ls of complaint. j. 
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And fyrst of all I sawe there of Cartage 
Dido the quene, so goodly of visage, 
That gan complayne her auenture and caas, 
Howe she di8ce3nied was (^ A^ieas, 
For all his hestes and his othes swome, 
And sayd helas that she was borne. 
Whan she sawe that dede she must be. 

And next her I sawe the ccMnplaynt of Medee, 
Howe that she was fidsed oUbsotl 
And nygh by Venus sawe I syt Addon, 
And all the maner howe the bore hym sloughe, 
For whom she wepte and had pite inoughe. 

There sawe I also howe Penelcq)e, 
For she so long ne myght her lorde se, 
Was of colour both pale and grene. 

And alder next was the fresshe quene; 
I mean Alceste, the noble true wife^ 
And for Admete howe she lost her lyfe 'r 
And for her trouthe^ if I shall nat lye, 
Howe she was turned into a daysye. 

There was also Orisildis innocence, 
And all hir mekenesse and hit pacience. 

There was eke Ysaude, and many other mo, 
And all the tourment and all the cruell ^o 
That she had for Tristram aU her lyue ; 
And howe that Ty^ her hert dyd r]rue 
With thylke swerde of syr Pyramus. 

And all maner, howe that Theseus 
The minotaure slewe^ amyd the hous 
That was forwrynked by craft of Dedalus, 
Whan that he was in priscdi.sbyt in Crette, &c. 

And uppermore men depeinten might see, 
Howe with her ring goodlie Canace . 
CH" every foule the leden* and the song 
Could understand, as she hem walkt among: 

VOL. in. E 
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And how her brother «o oft^n. holpea wa3 
In his mischefe hy the s^j^ (^ brass./ 

We mu$t acknowledge, that all the pieturesqne inventicffi 
which spears in thifr ocnaapositiony entir^ belongs to ChaucerJ 
Yet there was some m^t in daring to dqmft from the dull 
taste of the times, and in diusing Chance* for a model, after 
his sublime fanoies had been so lc»ig forgotten, and had given 
place fyr ahnoet a cen^ry, to legends, homihes, and chronicles 
in verse. In the mean time, there is reason to bdiieve, that 
Chaucer himself o^ied these imageries from the romance of 
GuiGEMAj^ one of the inetrical Tales, or Lais, of Bretagne"^ 
translated from the Armorican original into fVench, by Marie, 
a French poetess, dikoat the thirteenth century : in which the 
walls of a chamber are painted w^ Venus, and the Art of love 
from Ovid^. Although, perha^, Chaucer might not lode 
further than the temples in Boccacio's Theseid for these orna- 
ments. At the same time^ it is to be remembered^ that the 
imagination of diese old poet» must have been assisted in this 
respect, from the mode which antii^dy prevailed, of entirely 
covering the walls ef th^ more-ma^ificentiipartments, in castles 
and palaces, with stories fttom scripture^ history, the classics, 
and romance. I have already given instances of this practice, 
and I will here add more^. In the year 1277, Otho, duke of 
Milan, having restoredthe peace-of that city by a signal victory^ 
buUt a noble casde, in which he ordered every particular cir- 
cumstance of that victory to biepcdnted. Paulus Jovius relates, 
that these paintings^ remained, in the great vaulted chamber of 
the castle, fresh and imimpailred, so late as the year 1547. 

^ See Chaucer's Squisr's Tale. ^ See supr. vol. ii. p. 139^ To the 

" FoL 141. IVf^S. Jfyut 978, G»e pa99age$ adduced fiom Chaucer these 

tapr. DissERTAT. |. - •, may be added, Chajdpse^ DaxMi, 

A passage in Oid*« Hvmedivu y. IS20. 

Amoris concejcoilijg Afhi^l€fi*« HW M v* In « dumber patnt 

supposed to be alluded to by a troubft- jTaJl of sforiet o(d and dwert. 

dour, Bernard Ventadour^ who liwed- * . j, j, _ - 

about the yedr' 1150, Kl<^. Taown. ^^"' ^'^'''' 2167.^ 

p. 27. This Mons. Millot calls, " Un T^ ^b&re n' as no lady ne creture, 

trait d'eruditionsimrnlieK d^m «P twu- Save m tbe ym^ old ps^f!;;^^ 

badour." Itisnot, however, impossible, Of horsemen, hawlus, and houndei^ Ac. 

that he mifj^ht g^ this fiction ft^Qmsonie Compere Dante^ PimoAToauv o^ lu 

of the early romances about Troj)r. . peg. 105. seq. edit. Aid* 
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"Extantque odbuc in maximo leshidinalogve ctmclavt, iacor- 
ntpts prteliunim Coxa veiit ducum vultibus iDiagines, Jjotinis 
degis aiDgula Femm elogia indicatitibus '■" Thnt the castles 
and palaces of England were thus oniameiitfd at a verj 
early period, uul in the most spleodid style, appears from the 
Mowing notices. Langton, bishop of Litchfield, commanded 
the coronOticn, marriages, wars, and funeral, of his patron king 
Edward the First, to be painted in the great htill of his episco- 
pal palace, which he had newly built)', lliis must hav? be^i 
about the yejir 1S12. The following anecdote relating to the 
old roy^ palace at Westminster, never yet was published. In 
the year 1 322, <ine Symeon, a &iar minor, and a doctor in theo- 
lo^, wrote«n Itinerabt, in which is this curious passage. He 
is speaking-of Westminster Abbey. " Eidem monasterio quasi 
immediate cqnjungitur illi^ lamosissinium palatium r^um 
Ai^orum, in quo ilia vuloaTa ca&teba, in cujus patietibta 
sunt omnes Hibtoria beluos totius Bibli^ Jneff^iUter 
depicta, atque in Gfdlico coinpletissime et perfectissime caa- 
staster ConacripTfe, in non modica intuentium admiratione, «t 
maxima r^aU magnificentia '." — " Near tliis mona^ery stands 
the faaeA &fneus royal palace of Engbnd ; in whidi is that 
c^brated chamber, en whose walls all the warlike histories vS 
the whole Bible are painted with inexpressible skill, and ex- 
|:dainedbya regular and complete series of texts, beautifiilly 
written in French over each battle, to the no small admiratun 
tX the beholder, and the increase of royal magnificence'." 

' V^ Vitncoinit. MedioUn. Otho. 
p. SO, edit. Fbiu. I54a Va. 

* Eldsmcke'E Staffbrdshire, p. lOI. 

* " lliaensiittaSyjneiitiiittfTaMMSn- 
fmi /JfaurdnMorii en Siiertiia in temnn 
Biutam, A.D. Hccciiu." MSS. C a 
C Cutabr. G. 6. Priacip. " Ciilmiiw 
ht'nwii qweto." It comprehBuds a jour- 
ney tbn^h EagUnd, . and 4fRuibaH 
nMuy curiiMtiei now lost. See BUpt. 
Kd.j. p,n8. 

* TIu9 palou waa conaumed by fire in 
lS9^tn>PiiDDieduUe1y rriiuilt, I suppose. 
t7 Edwud the tint Stove's Lomdoh, 
9- 879. S8T. aft. 1599. So tbu Uaese 
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This ornament of a royal palace, while it conveys n curious 
history of the arts, admirably exemplifies the chivalry and the 
devotion of the times, united. That part of the Old Testament, 
indeed, which records the Jewish wars, was almost regarded as 
a hook of chivalry : and their chief heroes, Joshua and David, 
the latter of whom killed a giant, are often redted among the 
champions of romance. In France, the battles of the kings ci 
Israel with the Philistines and Assyrians, were wrought into a 
grand volume, imder the title of ^^Plusieurs BataiUes des rays 
d^ Israel en contre les Philistines et Assyriens^** 

With regard to the form of Hawes's poem, I am of opinion, 
iSant Visions, which are so common in the poetry of the middle 
ttges, partly took their rise from Tull/s Somnium Scipionis* 
Had this compositicm descended to posterity among Tully's 
six books de Republica, to the lait of which it originally be* 
longed, perhaps it would have been overlooked and neglected ^* 
But being preserved, and iUustrated with a prolix oonunentaiy, 
by Macrobius, it quickly attracted the attenticm of readers, who 
vrece fond of the marvellous, and with whom Macrobius was a 
more achnired classic than TuUy. It was printed, subjoined to 
TuU/s Offices, in the infancy of the typograjdiic art^. It 
was trandated into Gredi by Masimus Planudes^ ; and is i^ 

pilluUs quadris, partim .aureis, partim ton, Avncii. Itauav. Tom. L Diss. 

diversicoioribus veteris ac nori Testa- xziv. p. 279. Nap. 1752. 4t(>. 

menti depictam hisfeoriam contineDti* ** MSS. B^. [Brit. Mus.] 19 D. 7. 

bus*" SiciL Histor. p. 10. edit Paris, fol. Among the Harleian manuseripts, 

1550. 4to. But this was mosaic worie^ there is an AfUbic book, containing di« 

which, chiefly by means of the Crusades, Psahns of David, with an additional 

was communicated to all parts of Europe plasm, on the slaughter of the giant 

from the Byzantine Greeks ; and wiA Goliah. MSS. HarL 5476. See above. 

; whidi all the churches, and other public - * But they were extant about the year 

edifices at Constantinople, were adorned. 1000, for diey are cited by Gerbert. 

XnsT. de Comfabat. Vel» et Nov. Epist. 83. Andby Peterof Poitou,wbo 

Horns, p. 122. Man. Chryscdor. See died in 1197. SeeBarth. Adrers. xxxiL 

fupr. vol. ii. p. 189. Leo Ostienals says, 5. 58. Leland says^ that TuUy de Re. 

that one oftfae abbots of Cassino in Italy, tubuca was consumed by fire, among 

in >he eleventh century, sent niMsengers other books, in die library of William 

to Covistantinople^ toteingcver artificers Sdling, a let^ned abbot of saint Austin's 

in Mosaic, to ornament the church of at Cuiteibury, who died in 1494. 

ihe monasteiy, affcar llome or Italy had Scmrr. Cslungus. 

lost that art iat five hundred y^ars. He ^ Venet. 1472. fbl. Apud Vindd. 

calls Rome magbtra IjaHnUat, Chron. Spiram. 

Cassin. lib. iii. t. 27. Compare Mura- ' • Lambeccius mentions a Greek m»- 
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quendy quoted by Chaucer^. Particularly in the Assembly 
OF FouLES, he supposes himsdf to fall asleep after reading the 
SoMNiUM SciPiONis^and that Scipio shewed him the beautifid 
Tision which is the subject of that poem'. Nor is it improba- 
* ble» that, not only the form, but the first idea of Dante's In- 

Fi^NO, was suggested by this favourite apologue ; which, in 

Chaucer's words, treats 



■ t ■ Of heaven, and hell. 

And yearth, and souls, that therein dwell '^^ 

Not to insist on Dante's sufcgect, he uses the shade of Virgil 
for a mystagogne; as Tully supposes Scipio to have been 
shewn the other world by hb ancestor Africanus. 

But Hawes's captal performance is a poem entitled ^ Thb 
Passetyme of Pleasure,^ or the Historie of Graunde 
Amoure and la Bel Pucel: omtayning the knowledge of 
the seven sciences, and the course of man's lyfein this worlde* 
Invented by Stq>hen Hawes, groome of kyng Henry the 
Sevaith hys cluimbre^" It is dedicated to the king, and was 
finished at the b^inning of the year 1506. 

If the poans of Rowlie are not genuine, the Pastime of 
Pleasure is almost the only eSort of imagination and inven^ 

nmcript of Julian, a cardinal of S» An- That sawe in dreme, at point devise, 
mlo, 'O •vtt^f Ttr Xui^tmH. S, p. 153. Heven, and erth, hdl, and paradise. 
The DisPUTATio of Favonius Elagias, And in other places. 

:fiM^frs:^:;:?c-*ss^ .He™u.«sdpiosa,tohim,v.„o. 

ONI8, was printed by G. Schottus, Antw. Thou hast the so wel borne 

161S. 4to. *^ looking of mine oide book al to torne, 

' Box. Rose. lib. i. v. 7. [&c."| OfwhichMACROBiEraughtnotaUte,&c,. 

An author that hight Macrobe, ^ ^^^^ v* ^2. 

That halte not dremis false ne lefe ; .* By Wynkynde Worde,in 1517. 4to» 

But undoth us the atision ^* wooden cuts. A second edition 

That whilom met king Cmouw. followed in 1554. By John WayUnd,. 

Noiiif» Pa. Taue. V 1238. Urr m 4to. A third, m 4tOt by John Waley, 

JiowKES f A. 1 ale, v. 1^38. UHT. ^ j^^ g^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ Dialogue 

Kacbokus that writith th* avision between a Lover atui a Joy, by one Tho-^ 

In Affiridce, of the wwthy Scipion. nias Feylde, printed by Wynkyn de 

Dumb Ch. v. 284. He metidons thb Worde, m 4lo. liVinc. Frol. « Thou^ie 

as the most wonderful of dreams. House laureate poetes in old antiquite.'* Ih^ 

F. y, 407. lib. i. He descatibes a pro- obscure niymer is here only mentioned^ 

»ect more extensive and various than as he has aii allusion to his CQtem|>ora(y 

that which Scipio saw in his dream. H^wes^ , 
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tbii which had jet appeared in our poetry since Chftuoer. 
This poem contains no c<»ninon touches oi romantic and alle- 
goric fiction. The personifications are often happily sua-, 
tained) and indicate the writer's familiaii^ with the Provencial 
school. The model oi his versification and phrasetdogy is 
diat improved hanhpny oi numbers, and fiicili^ of diction, with 
which his predecessor Lydgate adorned our octave stanza* 
But Hawes has added new graces to Lydgate's manner. Antony 
Wood, with the zeal of a true antiquary, laments, that '^ such 
is the fiite of poetry, that this book, which in the time of Henry 
the Seventh and Eighth was taken into the hands of all ing^ 
njous men, is now thought but wcnthy of a ballad-mongar's 
stall ! " The truth is, such is the good fortune of poetry, and 
such the improvement of taste, that much bettei* bodes are be- 
come &shionabIe« It myst indeed be aduiowlec^ed, that thif 
poem has been unjustly neglected : and op that account, an 
apology will be less necessary for giving the reader a circum^ 
stantial analysis of its substance and design. 

Graunde Amqure, the hero of the poem, and who speakn 
in his own person'^, is represented ivalking in a delicious mear 
dow. Here he discovers a path which conducts him to a glo- 
rious image, both whose hands are stretched out and pointing 

^ There is something dramatic in this of disffrace, ordered that no person 
oKumalan^ Raimond Vidal de Be- should interrupt the minstrel in what 1m 
aaudin, a troubadour of Provence, who should say. The minstrel had tnyelle4 
flourished about the year 1200, has given from his own country to recite an ad- 
the following dramatic form to one of venture which had happebed to a baron 
bis corUes or talest One day, says the <if Arragon, not unknown to king Al«> 
troubadour, Alphonsus, king of Castille, phonsus : and he now proceeds to t^ 
whose court was famous for good cheer, no unaffecting story concerning a jeak>tis 
tutgnificence, loyalty, valour, the prac- husband. At the dose, the minstrel 
tice of arms and the management of humbly requests the king and queen, to 
horses, held a solemn assembly of min* banish all jealous husbands firom th^ 
strcls and knights. When the hall was dominions. The king replied, << Mik- 
qulte full, came his queen Eleanor, co- strel, your tale is pleasant and gentle, 
Tered with a veil, and disguised in a and you shall be rewarded. But to shew 
close robe bord^ed with silver, adorned you still further how much you have 
'with the blason of a golden lion ; who entertained me, I command that hence- 
making obeysance, seated herself at some forth your tale dliall be called Le J a louz 
distance from the king. At this instant, Cuatie." Our troubadour's tale is 
a minstrel advancing to the king address- greatly enlivened by these accompanlr 
ed him thus. ** O king, emperour of ments, and by being thrown into tfie 
valour, I come to supplioite you to give mouth of a minstrel, 
roe audience.** The king, under pain 
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to iw<e Yi^ymyn ; t)iie of which ii thepAth of CdNTE9lPLAt ion, 
the odier of AmvB LurE, lew&ig to the Tower of B^emity. 
He diiis» the kat^mondonedpiidi, yet is otle^ temfytod to turn 
ttHib iato a TarfiBty of bye-paths, whkh seemed more pl^ftsant : 
but piobeedtiig directly &rward, he sees a&r off another ima^, 
on whose breast b written^ ^' This is the road to the Tower of 
DoGTBiNE, he that would arrive there must avoid sloth," &c, 
Hie ere&iiig bdngfiu: advanced, he sits down at the feet of the 
iHiage, and &tts into a profound sleep; when, towards thfe 
morning, he iis suddenly awakened by the loud blast of a horn. 
He looks £:»rward through a valley, and perceives a beautiful 
hdy on a palfrey, swift as the wind, riding towards him, en- 
circled vnth tongues of fire ^ Her name was Fame, and with 
her ran two milk-white greyhounds, on whose golden collars 
were inscribed in diamond letters Grace and Governaunce^. 

^ In Shakespeare, RuMoua is painted Constantinople, at an early period, under 

JkUqftongues* This was firpm die Pa- the style of «-^«r*ii;aK«^<«f. Pachym*. 

ozAKTS. lib. i. c. 8. X. 15. Codin. cap. ii. 

"* Seesupr. toL iL p. 199. Greyhounds Phrenzes savs, that the emperor Andro- 
vore aotiently almost as great favourites nicus Palsologus the younjser kept more 
as hawks. Our forefathers reduced than one thousand and four hundred 
hunting to a science ; and have left large hawks, with almost as many men to tak« 
treatises en this species of diversion, which care of them. lib. i. c 10. 
was so connected with their state of life About the year 750, WinifHdt or Bo- 
and manners. The most curious one I niHace, a native of England^ and arch- 
know, is, or was lately, among the raa^ bishop of Mons, acquaints Etbelbald, a 
nuscripts of Mr. Farmor, of Tusmore in kinff of Kent, that be has sent him, one 
Oxfordshire. It is entitled, " Le Arc havnc, two falcons, and two shields. And 
DE Yeneihie, le quel maistre Guillame ' Hedilbert, a king of the Mercians, re- 
Twid venour le roy d* Angleterre fist en quests the same archbishop Winifrid, to 
son tonps per aprandre autres.'* This send him two falcons which have been 
master WiUiam Twki was grand hunts- trained to kill cranes. See ErisTOL. 
itian to Edward the Second. In the Winifrid. [Boni&c] Mogunt. I(j05, 
Cotton library, this book occurs in En- 1629. And in Bibl. Fatr. torn* vi. and 
gUshundor the names of William Twety tom. xiiL p. 70. Falconry ^ or a right 
and John Gifiard, most probably a trans- to sport with falcons, is mentioned so 
lation from the French copy, with the early as the year 986. Chart. Ottonis iii. 
dde of a kook of Veiwrie dialogue wise. Imperator. ann. 986. apud UgbelL de 
^nc " TwETY now will we beginnen. " Episcop. Januons. A charter of Kenulf, 
MSS. Cotton. Vesfas. B. xii. The less king of the Mercians, granted to the 
antient tract on thi$ sulyect, called the abl^y of Abingdon, and dated 821, pro- 
Maistre of the Ganie, wntten for the in- hibits all persons carrying hawks or fal- 
itruction of prince Henry, afterwards cons, to trespass on the lands of the 
Henry the Fifth, is much more common, monks. Dugd, Monast. i. p. 100. Julius 
MSS. Digb. 182. BibL BodL I believe Firmicus, who wnrote about the year 355, 
the maistre veueiir has been long abo- is the first Latin mithor who mentions 
Hshed in England : but the royal falconer hawking, or has even used the word 
sdn remains. The latter was an officer Falco. Matbes. lib. v. c. 7. vii. c. 4. 
of high dignity in the Grecian court of Hawking is often mentioned in the ca- 
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Her palfrey is Pegasus; and the burning tongues doM^le her 
office of consigning the names of illustrious personages to pos-. 
terity ; among which she m^itions a lady of matchless accom- 
plishments, named La Bell Pucell, who lives within a tower 
seated in a delightful island; but which no person can ent^, 
without surmounting many dangers. She then informs our 
bero^ that before he engages in this enterprise, he must go to the 
Tower of Doctrine, in which he will see the Seven Sdences " ; 

pitularies of the eighth and ninth cen- tock3ensaalem,ibe7\t>elveCe9arsdownt& 

turies. The gran^oMConmeroiFnnce CotukmUmi the hi«bory of Greece, and 

was an officer of great eminence. His that of Alexander, who dying distri- 

salary was four thousand florins ; he buted his acquisitions among ms tweite 

was attended by a retinue of fiffy gen- peers; the history of France, contahiinff 

tlemen and fifty assistant falconers, and the transactions of Clovis, converted 

allowed to keep thr^ hundred hawks, by saint Bemi; Charles Martel, wlia 

He licensed every vender of falcons in established tenths s king Pepin, Charle- 

France ; and received a tribute for every magne and Roland, and the good king 

bird that was sold in that kingdom, even Louis. To these he adds, the Histokt 

within the verge of the court. The king of England, which comprehends the 

of France never rode out, on any occa^ arrival of Brutus in England, and his 

sion, without this officer, [Se^ supr. conquest of the giant Corineus, the pro^ 

vol. i. p, 177-8,] phecies of Merlin, the redoubted death 

• An ingenious French writer insinuo of Arthur, the adventures of Gawaine, 

ates, that the passion for hunting, which and the amours of Tristram and Bel 

at this day subsists as a favourite and Isould* Amidst this profusion of fabu* 

fashionable species of diversion in the lous history, which our author seems to 

most civilised countries of Europe, is a think real, the history of the Bible is 

strong indication of our gothic origin, introduced ; which he traces from the 

and is one of the savage habits, yet un- patriarchs down to the day of judgment, 

reformed, of our northern ancestors. At the close of the whole^ he gives us 

Perhaps there is too much refinement in some more of his fiisbionable accomplish- 

this remark. The pleasures of the chace ments ; and says, that he is skilled m the 

seem to have been implanted by nature; plain chant, in singing to the lut^ in 

and, under due regulation, if pursued as making canzonetts, pastorals, amorous 

a matter of mere relaxation and not of and peasant poesies, and in dancing : 

employment, are by no means incompa- that he is beloved by ecclesiastics, 

tible with the modes of polished life. kniehts, ladies, citizens, minstrels, 

^ The author of the Thesor, a trou- squires, &c. The author oif this Trxa- 

badour, gives the following account of sure, or cyclopede of science, mentioned 

his own system of erudition, which may above, is Pierre de Corbian, who lived 

not be inapplicable here. He means to about the year 1200. Cresdmbeni says, 

shew himself a profound and universal that this Tassoa furnished mat^als of 

scholar; and professes to understand the a similar compilation in Italian verse 

seven liberal arts, fframmar, the Latin to Bennet [Bninetti], Dante's master ; 

language, logic, the Decretals of ^i^tian, and of another in French prose. But see 

music according to Boethius and Guy Jul. Niger, Script. -^ Flor. p. 112, [X 

Aretin, arithmetic, geograpfiy, astronfK know not whether this statement be cor- 

my, the ecclesiastic computation^ medi- rectly taken from Cresdmbeni, but it has 

dne, pharmacy, surgery, necromancy, been previously shewn (vol. i. p. 150.) 

geomancy, magic, divination, and my- that the Tesoro of Brunetti Latini was 

ibology, better than Ovid and Tholes le written in French prose. His Tes<>retto, 

Menteur : the histories of Thebes, Troy, a book of rare occurrence even in Italy, 

Rome, Romulus, Cesar, Pompey, Au- was written in Italian verse. These works 

gustus, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, who arc frequently confounded.— Edit.] 
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and that there^ in the turret, (Hrchainber of Music, he will have 
the first sight of La Bell PucelL Fame dejparts, but leaves 
with Urn her two grqrhounds. Graunde Amour now arrives 
at the Tower, or radi^ castle^ of Doctrtns, firamed of fine 
copper, and situated on a craggy rock : it shone so bright, that 
he could distinctly discern the form of the building; till at 
length, the sky beii^ cov^ed with clouds, he more visibly per- 
edves its walls decorated with figures of beasts in gold, and its 
lofly turrets crowned with golden images ®. He is admitted by 
Countenance the portress, who leads him into a court, where 
he drinks water of a most transcendent firagrance, fnnn a mi^- 
aificent fountain, whence flow four rivers, clearer than Nilus, 
Ganges, Tigris, or Euphrates P. He next enters the hall fi:amed 
of jasper, its windows ^crystal, and its roof overspread with a 
gdden vine, whose grapes are represented by rubies ^ : the floor 
is paved ymth. beryl, and the walls hung with rich tapestry, on 
wUch our hero's future expedition to the Tower of La Bell 

* He says, Umt the little tumtt had, marks of the florid mode of architecture,. 

fiv^meatlMroQdLsorfrn^hiiaAesofgold, which was now aknost at its height.. 

which, moving with the wind, played a See views of the pahices of Nonesuch 

tune. So Chaucer, Ch. Dhbami, v. 75. and Richmond. 
For everieyate [tower] of fine gold ' llie crusades made the eastern rivem 

A thousand fen&. aie timing, ^ more femous among the Europeans than 

V 4'TuZa\!^ uJaa^ -«.?1*— any of thenr own. Amaud Darnel, a 

?St^^fa^^r^^^^^ troubadour of the thirteenth centuly, 

■ SS?^^rn«,t1^J^r2iX^ declares,hehadratherpleasehismistr4 

JSLrsT^Tu^L'^^SS;- ^S^^^^^Serant^^: 

And many a ^ ^.^ Me. "^^^^ZTr.^t^'^'i^^ 

JiffOD, in the castle of plzasaukt rx- ment would have been equally exasge- 

.OAED, the fans on the high towers are rated, if he had alluded to some ofUie 

mentioned as a circumstance of pleasure rivers of his own country. 

and beauty. Assxmbl. Lad. t. 160. '^ From sir John MaundeviUe^s Tax- 

Hie towris hie fiiU pleasant shall ye vbi^* *' In the hall, is a vine made of 

fiil^ gold, that goeth all aboute the hall : and 

With pbamsjrethe, tumktg witk everie it hath many bunches of grapes, some 

wmde* are white, &c AUtheredareof rudtes,** 

A J *!. — •- ^u ww..^: &C. ch. Ixvii. Paulus Silentiariiis, in 

And our author again, ch. xxxnii. his description of the church of S. Sophia . 

Aloft the towres the golden fanes goode at Constantinopie, mentions such an or- 

Dyde with the wynde make full sweete nament. iL 235. 

armony 

•Jhem for to heire it was great melody. KA»^«r< <(r^r«««^«iri Tt^ii^t mfiwtXn 

OurauthorberepaintsfromtheHfe. An ^, . -V'* *^" • • ... 

eiceasive a^lomwation of turrets, with P^^nutibus aurtcomis circumcurrens vUti 
their fans, is one of the characteristic sei-jnt, ^ 
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Puoell vtBs gl^ioiisly wrought ^ The nmrshftU of tbi»Vfi9tk9i 
is Reason, the sewer Observanchi, die cook TfiMP£iiAyM» 
the highnsteward Lii^bauty, && He then exphons to DqOf 
TRiNl: his dame and inteoded adveohure; and ^he eiit^r^feiimfr 
him at a solemn feast He visits h^ sev^i daughteo:^ wha 
reside in the castle. First he is conducted to GtuHMABt wha 
deliyers a learned harangue on the utility of her science : mmti 
to Logic, who dismisses him with a grave exhortation: then 
to Rhetoric, who crowned with la^rel,and sealed in a statdy 
chamber, strewed with flowers, and adorned with the clear mir-i 
roars of specidation, explains her five parts in a labpured cff^ 
ticm. Graunde Amoure readves to pursue their lessipiiA with* 
vigour; and animates himsd^ in tUs difficult task, mth ^hd 
examples df Gow^, Chaucer, and Lydgate V wbp.are pw^igj*^ 

' In the eleventh book of Boccacio's It was first printed by Caxton in hiv 

Trxsbib, i^^ Arcite is dead, Palamon Chaucbk. AfUnraads hfWyak^tk da 

biulds a superb temple in honour of him, Worde, before 1500, in quarto. Aud« 

in whidi his whole history is painted. I think, by Copland. Ashmolb has 

Hie description of this painting is a re- printed it under the title of HzmcKs'a 

capitulatory abridgement of the preced- Bird, and supposes it to have been writ- 

inff part of the poem. Hawes*s tapestry ten originally by Raymund Lufiy; or 

is less judiciously placed in the begin- at least made English by Cremer, ab^ 

ning of the piece, because it precludes bot of Westminster, Luliy's leholav.^ 

expectation by forestalling all tiie future Thbatr. Chem. p. 213. 467. 465. Lyd- 

mcidents. gate, in the last stanta, again speaks of 

* He recites some of the pieces of the Siis piece as a *\translac^n owte of the 

two latter. Chaucer, he says, wrote the Frenshe*** But the fable on which it is 

Book or Famk on hy$ ovm tnvmcum. founded, is told by Petrus Alphonsus, 

The Tragxoiks of the xix ladies, a a writer i^ the twelfth century, in hia 

tratulacyon. The Caktzrbuiiy Tales, tract de Clericali Ditdp&na, never printed. 

ujwn hyt ymagbiacj/orh some of which See vol. ii. p. 449. 

are verfuouSf o&ers glad and fnerty. The Our author, in his recital of Chaucer's 

pytmisdaitmr of Troylus akd Crxssida, pieces, calls the Lxoenux of good Wo- 

and many other bakes, men tragufyet* Antiently a serious nar- 

Among Lydgate*s works, he recites rative in verse was called a /ra^iee^. And 

^eloFBOFOuRLADT. Saivt £diiumd*s it is observal^e, that he mentions tbf 

Life. The Fall of Princes. The. iiai/yss belonging to this legend. Only 

THREE Reasons. The Chorle and the nine appear jai present. JVtneteffvi wai 

Bird. The Trot Book. Virthe and the number intended, as we may collect 

Vice, [MSS. Harl. 2251. 63. fol. 95.} from Lydgate*s Fall Pr. ProL and 

The Temple of Olass. The Book ox ibid. 1. i. c. 6. Compare Man of L. T. 

Ooos AND Goddesses. This last, I sup- Prol. v. 60. Urr. Where eight mora 

pose, is The Banket of Gods and ladies than are iu Represent fe^eiufeaM 

Goddesses. mentioned. This piece is called the 

The poem of the Chorlk and the legendis of ix good women, MSS. Fiuff. 

BiRDOur author calls a jMii^t/Zete. Lyd- xvi. Chaucer himself says, **1 nme 

gate himself says, that he translated this cominge of ladyes Nineteen in royall 

tale from a pan^Ute in Frensche, st. 5. habit v. 388. Urr. Compare Patrs. T^ 



xised -with great i»rq)ricty^ He is afterwaids admitted toAiUTHh 
Msncy vdio wears a eoiLDZS 'ooede^ : and, last of all^ ia kd ta 
tlie Tower c^ Mu8ic^» wMchwau conqxiaed of cryatal, in eagw 
cBcpeotation pf ohtainiag a Tiew of La Bell Puoell, accordmg 
to FAMx'a prediction. Music was jdajing on an organ, hefi)re 
a mleinn atoembfy; in the midst of whicbi at length he dis* 
covers La BeU Pncell, is instantly capliyated with her beaaty^ 
and ahnost as soon teUs her hifl name, and discloses his pasiiop^* 
Sbe is more.beautifiil than Hden, PnoserpiQe, Cresttda, queen 
Hyppolita, Medea, Dtdo^ Pdijx^a, Akamena, Mfl»alq)pa» or 
ewetfiar Bosanamd^ The solemnity faeuig finished, Music and 
Ia Beli PuceQ go forth into a statdy tenqde, whither they ara 
feUov^ed byour herob Hece Music seats herself amidst a con? 
eertcrf* all kinds of instruments'. She explains the principlea 

Urr. p. 214. col. 1. [An additional sackbuts, organs, recorders, harps, lutes, 

argument for believing, mat the number eroudds, tymphant, [1. symphans] duki- 

In^ded was nineteen, inay be drawn men, daricmJMe$i vebecl^ dmckot-^ 

fiom the Court of Love^ v« 108. where de$, ch. xvi. At Uie marriage of Jamei 

speaking of Alceste, Chaucer says : of Scotland with the princess Margaret*' 

To i^ia obeyed the hidiesgodewna- j^^ VT 1^ ^^ *^* '^?li*'^ 
teen TvlwHrrr before hyr to play of the cterycAorde* and 

teen. it»whitt. ^^^ of the £l*. And wppon the s«i4 

See also the note on v. 4481 of the darychord£ sir Edward Stanley played 

Ouiteiliury Tales.— Enn.] « ballade and sange therewith.'^ Again, 

* The walls ofhcr chamber are painted the king and queen being togaher, 
hi gold witii aie three ftmdamental mka <« after she played upon the cfafycAordf 
ef arithmetic. and after of the ^ule, he beingeupponhia 

*" In the Trmok of Pierre deCorbian, knee aHwaies bare-headef" Lcland. 

cited at large above, Music, according to Coll. Apfend. iiL p. SW4. 285. edit. 

Boethiusand Guy Aretin, isoneofthe n70. In Lydgate's poem, entitled 

seven liberal sciences. At Oxford, the Rxisok awd Sehshalutb, compyhd by 

graduates in music, which still remains jg^ LydgaU^ various Instnimcnta and 

there as an academical science, are at ioitsofmusSc are recited. MSS. Fairihx. 

tfnsdayrequiredtoshewtheirproficiency xvi. BibL BodL [Rr. "To all foUcTa 

in Boetbius ns Mosit-A. In a paf^nt, virtuous."] " Here rehersyih ike ouctM 

at the coronation of king Edward the thewnKntULumikatwenintkesare^'* 

SIxdi, Mvsic personified appears among ^^ , „ .. 

mnK iii. 317. «din 177a ^"t »Py ""• ^I'^^^L 

* In the deMxiotion of her Denon ""^ **'* "'" "^J™ ° Ahnayne, 

tog 4. Wife >fi^. iv«u ,. 458. fJH^'^lX"*^ <>y^-.in^ 

Hire hoeen weren of fine scarlet rede Many moo than I kan telle : 

Ful straite yteyed, Harpys^ fythate^ and eke rotys, 

* That is, tabours, trumpets, pipes, Well according with her notys, 
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of harmony. A dance is plaid ^, and Graunde Amoore dances 
with La Bell Pucell. He retires, deeply in love. He is met 
by CouNSEiX) who consoles and conducts him to his repose in* 
a stately chamber of the castle. In the morning, Counsxll 
and our hero both together visit La Bell PucelL At the gate 
of the garden o£ the castle they are informed by the portress 
Curtesy, that the lady was sitting alcoie in an arbour, weaving 
a garland of various flowers. The garden is described as very 
delicious, and they find the lady in the arbour near a stately 
fountain, among ike JUmres of aromatyke Jime. After a long 
dialogue, in which for some time she seems to r^ect his smt, 
at last she resigns her heart; but withal acquaints her lover, 
that he has many monsters to encounter, and mfmy dangers to 
conquer, before he can obtain. her* He replies, that he is well 
acquainted with these di£Sculties ; and declares, that, after hay- 
ing received instructions fix)m Astronomy, he will go to the 
Tower of Chivalry, in order to be more completely qualified 
to succeed in this hazardous enterprise. They take leave with 
tears; and the lady is received into a ship, which is to carry 
her into the island where her tower stood. Counseix consoles 
Amoure^, and leaves him to attend other desponding lovers. 

XiUtys, ribibles, aiid geterneSy Troilus and Cressida, and of Ponduis 

. More for estatys than tavemes ; and Sidonia. Of the latter fidthful pair^ 

Orguysy cytolu, roonacxMrdys. there is an old French romanoe, '< I^e 

There were trmnpesy andtrumpettes, Roman du noble toy Pontus fils du roy 

Lowde ahallys, anddoucettes. , de Gallice et de la belle Sidmne fille du 

Here geteme is a guiUar, which, with roy de Bretagne." Without date, in U. 

<yfoKs, has its origin in of Aom. jyAofef letter. 4to. It is in the royal lanary at 

is fiddles. ShaUyt, I beliote, should be Pans, M& foL See LengL Bibl. Rom. 

ahalmiesj or shaivms. Orgym is organs, »»• 250. And among the king's manu- 

See supr. vol. ii. p. 264. By etUOxfs he scripts in the British Museum there iv 

means states, or solemn assemblies. " I^ Ia\k du roy Ponthus." 15 JB. vi. 

^ Music commands her n^yn«tre&< to 6. I think there are somp elegant 

play the dance, which was called Ma- miniatures in this manuscript. Our au- 

moursiheswete. So at the royal marriage thor calls him "the £unous knygh$ 

just mentioned, " The -mynxtrdles be- yclypped Ponthus, whych loved Sydo- 

gonne to play a basse dance, &c After nye." ch. xvi. Kino Ponthus is among 

th^ done, they plaid a rownde, the whidi the copies of James Roberts, a printer in. 

was daunoed by the lorde Grey ledyinge the reign of queen Elizabeth. Ames, 

the said queene.— After the dinner in- P* S42. I believe it was first printed 




ubi siipr. p. 284. se^. [See vol. i. p. 46.] 

^ CoUNSELL mentions the examples of 
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Oiir hero bids adieu in patbedc terms to the Toiver of Music^ 
where he first saw PuodL Next he proceeds to the Tower of 
Qeomctet, which is wonderfiilly built and adorned* From 
thence he Beeks Astronomy, who resides in a gorgeous pavi- 
Ikm pitched in a firagrant and flowery meadow : she deUvere a 
prolix lecture on the several operations of the mind, and parts 
of the body '• He then, acconqNUiied with his greyhounds, 
enters an extensiTe plain overspread with flowers; and looking 
forward, sees a flaming star over a tower. Going forward, 
he perceiyes that this tower stands on a rough precipice of 
steel, decorated with beasts pf various figures. As he advanced 
towards it, he comes to a mighty fortress, at the gate of which 
were hanging a shield and helmet, with a marvellous horn. 
He Uows the horn with a blast that shook the tower, when a 
knight appears ; who, asking his business, is answered, that 
his name is Graunde Amoure, and that he was just arrived 
from the tower of Doctrine. He is welc(»ned by the knight, 
and admitted. This is the casde of Chivalry. The next 
morning he is conducted by the porter Stedfastness into 
the base court, where stood a tower of prodigious height, made 
of jasper : on its summit were four images of armed knights on 
horses of steel, which, on moving a secret spring, could repre- 
sent a tumey. Near this tower was an antient temple of Mars : 
within it was his statue, or picture, of gold, with the figure of 
Fortune on her wheel; and the walls were painted with- the 
siege of Troy ^. He supplicates Mars, that he may be enabled 
to subdue the monsters which obstruct his passage to the Tower 

' In a wooden cut Ptolomythe astro- That to beholde it was grete joy; 
nomar is here introduced, with a qua^ For wholly all the story of 2Voy 
dianlr: and Plato, the conynge and Was in thegfaimi^ ywiougfat thus, 
fomout derke^ is dted. Of Hector, and king Friamus, 

^ This was a common sul:ject of Achilles, &c. 

ta|>e8try, as I have before obsenred : but In our author's description of the palace 

as itwas the most favourite martial sub- of IPucell, << there was enameled with 

ject of the dark ag^, is here introduced figures curious the syege rf Troy,^* cap. 

with peculiar propriety. Chaucer, from xxxviiL ^gn. A. in. edit 1555; The 

the general popularity of the story, has arras was the syege of Thebes, ibid. In the 

made it a subject for painted glass, temple of Mars was idso «the sese of 

DaxME Chauc. v.S^. p. 406. Urr. coL 1. Thebes depaynted fayre and clere oh 

— — - and with glas the walls, cap. xxvii. Sign. Q. iii. [See 

Wert al the windowes wel yglased sypr. pp. 50, 51.] 

Ful clere, and nat an hole ycrased, 
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c£PttcelL Mars promises him a^istanoe; but advises hick 
Arstta invoice Venus in her temple. . FasruKE^ lepi^nr^ Mars 
for presuming to promise assistance; and declares, diet aft 
human glory is in the power of herself done. Amoure is then 
ied^ by Afiiierva to kkig Melyzus^, the inventor <^ tiks and 
toumamentiS ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ kn^fat. ' He leaver die -caade 
of Chivalry, lind on the road meetipt a person, habited like a 
Pool, named Godfi^y Gobilive*, v*o enters ifffo a Iwig dis* 
course on die fcdsehood of women ^ They bodi go- t<^ther into 

. ^ Through the luroptuous ball of the ' He relates, how Aristotle,^^ oil hU 

castle, which is painted with the ^ege of dergy, was so Infatuated with love, that 

JTheiieii jmd where many knights are fae tofiered the ladf« who onlf Uoglie4 

playing at chess. at his passion, to bridle and ride him 

• * A fabulous king of ^Thrace, m^io, I about his chamber. TWs story is in 

think, is mentioned in Caxton's Rx- Oower, Conf. Axamt* lib* viii foL 

cuTAL OF THE Hystortxs OF TftOY, jiow clxxxix. b. edit, ut supr. [See supr, 

just printed ; that is, in the year 1471. vcl. ii. p< 3SSS> 

Our author appeals to this romance, , ^. ., ^^^. a^^j,^^ ^^^ 

'which he ca\h4heBecute of Troye,Bsaa w? ,?! ^ p ^ , 

authentic voucher for the truth if the ^^Tk^!? iS^j?" of Grece also 

labours of Hercules.ch.i. By the way, Watn Drtdeied, &c. 

BoccacfoVGxKEALoar of the Gobs is Then follows a long and ri£culoQs story 

^Boled in this romanee of Trc^, B. ii* about Virgil, not the poet« but a neero* 

di. xix. mancer framed in the dark ages, who is 

« His father is Davy Drunktn note, deceived by the trfcks of a lady at th* 

Who never dreoke but in a fayre court of Rome; on whom, however, her 

blacke bouie paramour takes ample revenge bj means 

Here he seem* to" allude to Lydgate-. of hfe .Wj in mu^c, «*. int I lunr* 

the hmng out (V a black bou» MS. Ash- Vu /• i i 1: j v ^ ^ .aj. 

moL o/on. shl MSTS. Hart. 2251. 12. L^^r-^ '^ T?^i T i^k^ S* 

of ludicrous cbamcter, who U thus de- P*' "^ ^ r Tl^"*"' "" "'^ 

A frowwd knave pteynly to descryve, neighbourhood of Palestrina, where he 
And a slogaard shortdy to dedare, is itiU revered by flie people as a po#orful 

A preaous knave that castith hym never ^id benevolent wizard.— EBfr.l - Thn 



to thryve. fiction is also alhided to by Gower^ ««. 

His mouth weel weet, his sUvis riht .dded to that of ArifetoUe*s, among h& 

thredbare ; examplen of &e power of love over the 

h ^md)roche [tum-spitl, a boy for wisest men. ubi supr. 

hoggc of ware, 

With louring face noddyng and slum- And eke Virgile of acqueintance 

hervng, ^ ^M^ [saw] where he the maiden praUl 

Of new crystened, and called Jakke Which was the daughter, as men s4id. 

Hare, ^ themperour whilom of Rome. 

Whiche ot % boU can |i/uA*e out the Thereisan old book, printed in 15)^ 

'y^r^g' entitled, "Vjaoiuos. This bok* treat- 

These two pieces of Lydgate appear to etb of ^ lyfe of Virgillus, and of his 

be the same. deth, and many marvayles, that he did 
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ibe teitiple of V^nii% who was now hddiflg a tdemn ftssembtyi 
or court, for the redress c^lbversr Hem be meets widi SAPf«^ 
SKcs, wbo drasrs up a supp&atioD for him^ which he pre^ 
msats to Venus. Vemis, after faani^ exhorted him to be 
cc^staot, writes a lett^ to Pfieett» which she sends^ by Cupid* 
After ofiteing a. titftk, he-dqwrts wdth Oodfiiey Oobilivey who 
i» oveitak^:! by a lady on a palfrey, with a knotted whip in 
ber hand« which she frequently exerdses on Godfreys^.' 
AiDoure asks her name, which, she answers, is CottRKcnoer; 
ihtA she Kved in the Tower of Chastity, and that he who 
assumed th&ncune of Godfrey GobiHve was False Report, who 
bad just escaped from her priscm, and disguised himself in a 
fixd's coat. She invites Amoure to her Tower, where they are 
admitted hy Dame Measure; and led into a hall with a gol^ 
dfoi roof, in the midst of which was a carbuncle of a prodigious 
size^ wbich illuminated the room !>• They are next introduced 

in his lyfetyme by whitchcraft and ni- Men mightin sent to go for node 
gtmnsakyf thorough the help of the de- A mile or two in length and brede. 
vyUs. of helL ** Coloph* " Thus endeth Such light ysprange out of that stonsr 

^!i?Jf ''^Z'!^Zf\'^''^ ^U^I! B«t this is not uncommon in romance, 

jao.^ thathe dyd. JBmprynt^ in a„d is an Arabian idea. See supr. yru: 

the^^^yAvd^wwrpebj^fl^ P. 214. In the Histon, oi tL Sev>h 

h^c^ dwelfyng ^^^^^'rf:^^^, CHAMPioKs,abookcompiledinthereiga 

yi^.^i^octam ItM^mMr.Wests of James the Fim by one Richard John- 
fibra^. ViTgU s m IS menUon^by ^^ containing some of the most 

t«eham among c^r romant^ piece^ j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^1^ ^^^^ ^ 

fmm. Ca^ p. 34. edit. 1575. 12mo. ^ j^ theadventure of the Enchant- 

?^^X!^'PT°"^^'^°'^^ ^rw " Fountain, the knt^its enterii^ « 

tstotormedonthegemmieyirgU,be. ^ark hall, "tooke off^eir gauntktU 

©^ fro^ the subject of his eighth ^^^ ^^tV^ hands whereon tiiey won! 

feclogtie, he was supposed to be an adept ^^,„^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ diammL, that 

«.il»e.m,st«iBs of eaagic and meant*. ^^^ ^ f^M^ht; tMt they i^iight 

^'^'•^n another place^ie is caUedPV)LLT, ^^^'•^^^^•U things that were in ^halV 

xu Buwuiu p»v« *K5 « ^^^ 7.. ' the which was very great and wide, and 

and said to ride on a mwe. Whenchi- ^pon the walls w^>inted the figures 

vahry was at its height m Fra,^, it Jf^^ ^^^^^ ^^^., &C. Sec. R 

j»aaBgrace to any person, not below ^h. ix. And in Maundeville^s TaA- 

tiie degree of a gentleman, to rule a ^^^ ,. ^^ ^perour hatli in his 

*'T«.i__^^ - » . r>* - «nort chamber a pillar of gold,^in which is a 

XT ^^^"'^''W^*^^ l!:lL^ n»by and cirbuiicle I foot long, which 

Urr. p. «^. a- BlcHBisE is frowned j. j/^^ ^ ^^ chamber by night," &c. 

wiA the costlies* gems, ^ ^^^ ^^^ History of the Seves 

But aU before full sub^lty Champions -#aa not " compiled in thd 

A fine caiixmcle sel sawe T, ^^^^ of James the First,'* it being quoted 

The stone so deare wasand bright, as a popular book by Meres in his "Wits 

Tliat aL9«-iW»e as it was nighty. Treasury |itinted in 1 598.— Jlitsox^ ] 
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to a fiur chamber; where they are welcomed by many famous 
women of antiquity, Helen, quene Proserpine, the laA/ Meduse^ 
Penthesilea, &c. The next morning, Cobrection shews our 
hero a marvellous dungeon, of which Shamfastnesse is the 
ke<sper; and here False Report is severely punished. He 
now continues his expedition, and near a fountain observes a 
shield and a horn hanging. On the shield was a lion rampant 
of gold in a silver field, with an inscription, importing, that 
this was the way to La Bell Pucell's habitation, and that who- 
ever blows the horn will be assaulted by a most formidable 
giant He sounds the horn : when instantly the giant appeared, 
twelve feet high, armed in brass, with three heads, on each of 
which was a streamer, with the inscriptions Falsehood, Imagt^ 
nation^ Perjury, Afler an obstinate combat, he cuts off tihe 
giant's three heads with his sword Clarapmdence, He next 
meets three fair ladies. Vanity, Good-operation, Fidelity. 
They conduct him to their castle with music ; where, being 
admitted by the portress Observance, he is healed of his 
wounds by them. He proceeds and meets Perseverance, who 
acquaints him, that Pucell continued still to love: that, after 
she had read Venus's letter. Strangeness and Disdain came 
to her, to dissuade her from loving him ; but that soon after^ 
JPeace and Mercy ^ arrived, who soon undid all that Disdain 
and Strangeness had said, advising her to send Perseve- 
rance to him with a shield. This shield Perseverance now 
presents, and invites him to repose that night with her cousin 
Comfort, who lived in a moated manor-place under the ^de 
of a neighbouring wood •=. Here he is ushered into a chamber 

. * MxBCT is no uncommon diTinity in a Crysten man and a Jevoe, periiaps trans- 

tbelove-sjstemofthetroubadouiB. See lated from the French, MS. Yemon. 

Mf Millot*s Hin. Lett, des Trousad. fol.S01.utsupr. [SeeCa^ntier'sSuppl. * 

|om. i. p. 181. Par. 1774. duCange, Lat. Gloss. V. Raducxke.] 

k There isa description (rfa magnifi. F^^h heo» wenten on the ffeld 
cent numM^p^ce, curious for ite anti- Xo an hul« thei bi held, 

year 1300, entiUed a DisptUatum bytwene Qn^e grownde grene : 

'thejr. 'hUK * cleaved. «diield. 



preciausj perfumed with the richest odours. Next mornings 
guided by Perseverance and Comfort, he goes fiHrward, and 
sees a castle, nobly fortified, and walled with jet. Before it was 

Some fonde thei on ttih ', Ther wm «rbes * growen greo?^ 

Tliei went theron radly ' ; Spices sprin^nge bi twene. 

The cristsn mon bedde fiurly* Such hadde 1 not lette, 

What hit mihte mene. Ffor sothe as I say : 

Aftir that stiz by a strete, Jhe thrurteU »• songe &11 shrUlt, 

ClereiparetwiUigete*, gj.°*^«^ »*^ •* ^^ '^^ ^ 

Thei fond a Maner that was ni«t« Ffiurefflowers to fiUe, 

With murthes ful schene ; *^°« m that »y t 

Wei corven and wroht And al the rounde table good> 

With halles heize uppon lofi% Hou Arthur in eorthe zod**. 

To » place weore thdbrouht Sum sate and sum stod, 

As paradys the clene ^. O the grounde grey : 

Ther was foulen " song, ?»* T^^ * '^^'"^er siht 

Much murthes among' ^s thei wer quik men • diht 

Hose lenge wolde lo^ To seo hou they play «. 

Fful luiteU hyin thouht : Together with some of his expressSoiM. 
On vche a syde of the hrile, j jo not always understand this writer's 
^urpell, pelurc, and palle »• ; ^^^^ ^^ transitions, which have great 
Wyndowesmthe^ Abruptness. In what he says of ling 
Was wonderh i wrouht "; ArthWl suppose he mean^ that king 
There was dosers ^ on the de^t ^, Arthur's round table, and his kni^ita 
Hose the cheefe wolde cbes ^ tumeying, were painted on the warn of 
Hiat never richere was, the halL [Arthur and his knights sp- 
in no sale ^ souht : pear rather tP be the inhabitantb of tlds 
Both the mot and the mold marvellous spot. Some were engaged 
Schone al on red golde in qxnts, whilst others either <* sat or 
The cristene mon hadde ferli of that stood upon the gray ground" observing 
folde^, them.— EniT.] 
That hider was brouzt 



* road, way, cavern ascent. ' readily, easfly. * was very attentive ; 
heeded, [had wonder. Ritsok.] 'paved with gritt, i. e, sand, or gravel, 
[jet. RiTCON.1 * with halls built high. *' bright, or pleasant, as Pa- 
radise. ' ''^ fowls, birds. ^ The guests sate on each side of the hall, 
doathed in purple, fiirs, or ermine, and rich robes. [The text makes no mention 
of guests : the hall was hung with purple, &c.— £i»it.] " wondorfuUy 
WTou^t. ^ doster is a bi^et carried on the back. Lat dorsarium. Chau- 
€67*811. F. ul, 650. ** Or else hutchis or dossers." We must here understand 
piovisionB. ^ dees is here the table, ^ whoever would chuse die best. 
^ halL Lat. sola. ^ house [groundl. ** thrush. '^i^od, went ; 
walked on earth, *' as if they were living men. * to see dieir sports, 
tournaments, &c. 

* An Herbary, for furnishing domestic medicines, always made a part of our 
antient wardens. In Hawes's poem, now befine us, in the delicious garden of the 
caade of Music, '* Amiddes the garden there was an herber favre and quadrante.*^ 
ch. xviii. In the Glossary to Chaucer, Efhers is absurdly interpreted Arbours* 
Now. Pa. T. V. 1081. " Or prve ive «owing in our erberis," [Mr. l^rwhitt 
rends : Or erve ive gi^owing in your yera, that merv is.— Enn.] Chaucer is here 
•numerating various medical h<»bs, usually planted in erberit, or herbaria 

VOL. HI. T 
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a gitet with: s^en head^ and i^poo ih^ trees abdut him w^re 
hmiffhg naitij idiields of kmgktsii whom be had ccmqii^r^. 
Qa his seVeii hieads vme^ se^en hehnets crowned with seven 
streamers, on which were inscribed Dissimulation^ Delay, 
Disam/brty Variance j Ertvy^ Detraction, Doublehess. After a 
bloody battle^ he kills the giant, and is saluted by the five lar 
dies Stedfastness, Amorous Purveyance, Joy after Sor- 
row, Pleasaunce, Goon Report, Amitie, Continuance, 
all riding from the castle on white palfnes. These ladies in- 
form Amoure, that they had been exiled firom La Bell Pucell 
by DiSDAiNE, and besi^;ed in this castle, for one whole year, 
by the giant whcxn he had j[ust slain. They attend him on his 
journey^ and travel through a dreary wilderness, full of wild 
beasts : at length they discern, at a vast distance, a glorious 
region, where stxxxl a stately palace beyond a tempestiioiis 
ocean. <' That (says Perseverance) is the pabice of Pucelle." 
They then discover, in the island befinre them, an horrible 
fieoid, roaring like thimder^ and breathing flam^ which my 
author strongly paints. 

The fyre was greet, it made the ylafid lyght 

Perseverance tells our hero, that this monster was firamed by 
• the two witches Strangeness and Disdaine, to punish La 
Bell Pucell for having banidied them from her presence. His 
body was composed of the seven metals, and within it a dembn 
was inclosed. They now enter a neighbouring temple of Pal- 
las ; who shews Amoure, in a trance, the secret formation of 
this mcmster, and gives him a box of wonderful ointment. They 
walk on the sea-shore, and espy two ladies rowing toward^ 
them ; who land, and having told Amoure that they are sent 
by Patience to enquire his name, receive him aiid his com- 
pany into the ship Perfectness. They arrive in the island ; 
and Amoure discovers the monster near a rock, whom he now 
examines more distinctly. The face of the monstier resembled 
a virgin's, and was of gold ; his neck of silver ; his breast of 
steel ; his fore-legs, armed with strong talons, of laten ; his 
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hsBdk of ec^qier ; his tail of lead, &c Amo^re, in Imitation of 
Jason, anoints his sword and annour with the unguent cf Pal^ 
las; which, at the first onset, preserves him from the volutni- 
noiis torrent of fire and smoke issuing firom the monster's moutbw 
At length he is kSled ; and from his body flew out a Jimle 
etktqpe, or black spirit, accompanied with sudi a smoke that 
all the island was darkened, and loud thm[ider-claps ensued. 
When this spirit was ^itirdy vanished, the air grew serene; 
and our hero now plainly beheld the magnific^it castle of La 
Pucdl, walled with silver, and mai^ a story upon the wU ena^ 
mdei ptyalfyK He rejoins his company ; and entmng the 
gate of the cMtl0, is solemnly received by Peace, Merg^, 
Justice, Reason, Grace, and Memory. He is then led by 
the portress Countekaunce into the base court ; where, into a 
conduit of gold, dragcms spouted water of the ridiest odour. 
The gravel of the court is like gcid, and the hall and chambers 
are most superbly decorated. Amouire and La Puceli sit down 
and converse tog^er. Venus intervenes, attended by Cupid 
cloatbed .in a blue mantle. »nl»roidered wkb gold^i hearts 
pierced with arrows, which he throws about the lovers, decla- 
ring that they should soon be joined in marriage. A sudden 
transition is here made from the pagan to the christian theology. 
The next morning they are married, according to the catholic 
ritual, by Lex Ecclesi^; and in the wooden print prefixed 
to this chapter, the lovers are represented as joining hands at 
tbd western portal of a great church, a part of the ceremonial 



< See supra, p. 52. and vol. ii. p. 139. « The great belktower, [of the priorj of 

I know not fftdm what romantic hi- S. JohninClerkenwell,} amostcuriout 

story of the Crusades, Richard John>- piece t>f workmanshippe,' graven, guill^ 

son took die description of the stately andinam^edfte the graat beautifying of 

house of ibe courteous Jew at Damascus, the citie, and passinge all other that I 

bniU for entertaining christian (olgrims, have aeene,** &c. So again our author, 

in which ** the walls were painied with Hawes^ ch. iL 
as many stories as there were years since 

the awtion of the world." Sec. P. -—- The toure doth stande 

dLiv. The word eiiamcferf, in the text, Made aU of golde, ifnamWed aboute 
is probably used in the same sense as in With noble sto«yes.— — 
Stowe, Sn&vtT LoKo. p. 359. edit.1599. 

f2 
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of antient marries "*• A solemn feast is then held in h<mour 
of the nuptials". 

Here the poem should have ended. But the poet has 
thought it necessary to extend his allegory to the death and 
burial of his hero. Graund Amoure having lived in consum- 
mate happiness with his amiable bride for many years, saw one 
morning an old man enter his chamber, carrying a sta£^ with 
which he strikes Amoure's breast, saying, Obey^ &c. His 
name is Old Age. Not long after came Policy or Cunning, 
and Avarice. Amoure now begins to abandon his triumphal 
shows and splendid carousals, and to be intent on amassing 
riches. At last arrived Death, who peremptorily denounces, 
that he must prepare to quit his wealth and the world* After 
this &tal admonition, came Contrition and Conscience, and 
he dies. His body is interred by Mercy and Charity ; and 
while his ^itaph is written by Remembrance, Fame appears ; 
promising that she will enroll his name with those of Hector, 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, king David ^, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cesar, Arthur p, Charlemagne % and Godfrey of Bul« 

* For this custom, see supra, vol. ii. nistrantium venustatem?*' etc. Hist. 
p. 373. And the romance of hnovtvT, Axot. sub Hnr* iii. p. 406. edit.- Tig; 
ch. xzziii. lit supr. Compare another feast de* 

* Which is described thus, ch. xxiz. scribed in the same chronicle, much 

«•««_ 1^ « 1 «• • « after the same manner : and which* the 

Why should I tanr by lona contmuance ^^ i**c •«i«s umuiu^i , •""""-"> "«» 

/v/kTcl^r 1 wt#i.i«.u««.w ^j^n^gp 3^ij|g^ ^^ nji,,^ splendid than any 

ux ti^ ftast, ftc. feast celebrated in the time of Ahasue- 

In the same manner Chaucer passes rus, king Arthuri or Charlemagne, ibid* 

over the particularities of Cambuscan*s p. 871. 

fSeast, Squ. T. v. 83. Urr. And of The- * The chief reason tat linking king 

teus*s feast, Kir. T. v. 2199. See also David among the knights of romance 

Man or L. T. v. 704^ And Spenser's was, as I have already hinted, because 

Faxkt Qu. v. iii. S. [See supr. vol. ii. he killed the giant Goliah : an addeve- 

p. 169.] And Matthew Paris, in de« roent here mentioned by Hawes. See 

acribing the magnificent marriage and supr. p. 52. and vol. ii. p. ^1. 

coronation of queen Eleanor in 1236, ' Of Arthur and his knights he says, 

uses exactly the same formulary, and on that their exploits are recorded '< in rovvdl 

a similar subject, ^ Quid in ecclesia se- bokes and jestes h^rstoryall.** ch. xliii. 

riem enarrem deo, ut decuit, reverenter Sir Thomas MaillcNne had now just pub. 

ministrantium ? Quid in mensa dapium Hshed his Morte Arthur, a narrative 

et diversorum libaminum describam fer- digested from various PVench romances 

tiKtatem redundantem ? Venationis [vc> on Arthur's story. Caxton*s printed 

nison] abundantiam ? Piseium varieta^ copy of this favourite volume must have 

tem ? Joculatorum voluptatem ? Mi- been known to our poet Hawe^, whicli 
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loign^* Afterwards Time, and Eternitie clothed in a white 
Testment and crowned with a triple diadem of gold, enter the 

appeared in 1485. foL By the way, in acain, and learned the air and wordi. 

panegjrridng Chaucer, Hawes mentions At the day appointed they both appeared 

it, as a circumstance of distinction, that before the kuig* A maud desired to sing 

his works were printed, cfa. xiiii. first. The minstrel, in a fit of the great- 

iiru^^ ^.^^ ^t surprise and astonishment, suddenly 

■ wnose name ? j *. Af» _» t mL- • 

InrmniTEobok^dothremaynemfame. ^^^ The kiny said it was impo-oble. 

Hiis was natural at the beginning of the The minstrel sdll insisted upon it ; and 

typographic art. Many of Chaucer's Arnaud, being closely pressed, ingenu- 

poems were now recently printed by ously told the whole anair. Tlie king 

Caxton. was much entertained with this adven* 

With regard to Maillorie's book, much ture ; and ordering the wager to be with* 

if not most of it, I believe, is taken from drawn, loaded than with rich presents* 

the great French romance of Lancklot, But he afterwards obliged Arnaud to 

translated fh>m Latin into French at the give a chanson of his own composition, 

command of one of our Henrys, a me- Millot, ut supr. torn. ii. p. 491. 

trical English version of which is now In the mean time I would not be un* 

in BeneC Ubxary at Cambridge. [See a derstood to deny, tiiat Henry the Second 

spedmen in Mr. Naasmith's curious ca- encouraged these pieces ; for it partly 

talogue, p: 54. ] I have left it doubtful appears, that Gualter Mapes, archdeacon 

whether it was the third Henrv who or- of Oxford, translated, from Latin into 

dered this romance to be translated into French, the popular romance of Sazvt 

Latin, toI. i. p. 118. But, beside the Gkaal, at the instance of Henry the Se- 

proofs there suggested, in favour of that cond, to whom he was chaplain, about the 

hypothesis, it appears, that Henry the year 11 9a SeeMSS.Reg.20D.iii.ama- 

Tlurd paid great attention to these com- uuscript perhaps coeval with the transla- 

positions, from the following curious tor; and, if so, the original copy presented 

anecdote just published, which tiirows to Peking. HaisterBenoit, or Benedict* 

new light on that monarch*s character. a rhymer in French, was also patronised 

Arnaud Daniel, a troubadour, highly by this monarch : at whose command he 

eelebratedby Dante and Petrarch, about compiled a metrical Chronicle of the 

the year 1240 made a voyaee ioto En- Dukes op Normandy: in which are 

gland, where, in the court ofidng Henry cited Isidore Hispalends, Pliny, and 

the Tliird, he met a minstrel, ik%o chal- saint Austin. M SS, Harl. 1 7 17. 1. on veU 

lenffed him at difficutt rhymes. The lum. Seefol. 85. 16S.192. 236. This old 

chiulenge was accepted, a considerable French poem is full of &bul6us and ro- 

v/ager was laid, ana the rival bards were mantic matter ; and seems to be partly 

shut up in separate chambers of the pa- translated from a Latin Chronicle, Da 

lace. The king, who appears to have Morxbus et Actis vrxmorum Norma k- 

much interestedhimself in the dispute, nijb Ducum, written about the year 

allowtsd them ten days for compoting, 1000, by Dudo, dean of S. Quintm*s, 

and five more for tearning to dngt theur and printed among Du Chesne's Scaiv* 

respective pieces : after which, each was tor. Norma v. p. 49. edit. 1619. Maister 

to exhibit his performance in the pre- Benoit ends vrith owr Henry the First, 

sence of his n^yesty. Th» third day» Dudo with the year 996. 

the yf»|g1i«h minstrel announced ^at he ^ With his douseperes^ or twelve peers, 

was ready. The troubadour declared he among which he mentions Rowland and 

had not wrote a line ; but that he had Oliver. 

triedt a^d could not as yet put two words ' These are the Nine Worthies : to 

together. The following evening he whom Shakespeare alludes in Loyb's 

overiieard the minstrel practising his Lab. Lost. '* Here is Hke to be a good 

chanson to himself. The next day he presence of Worthies. He presents 

had the good fortune to hear the same Hcctoi* of Troy : llie swain, Pompey 
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t^nple, and pronounce an exhortation. Last follows an qpi* 
kgue, in which the poet apologises for his hardiness in at- 
tempting to Jeign and devise this fable. 

The reader readily perceives, that this poetical apologue is 
intended to shadow the ^education of a complete gentleman ; or 
rather, to foint out those accomplishments which constitute the 
character of true gallantry, and most justly deserve the reward 
of beauty. It is not pretended, that the personifications dis- 
play that force of colouring, and distinctness of delineation^ 
which animate the ideal portraits of John of Meun. But we 
must acknowledge, that Hawes has shewn no inconsiderable 
share of imagination, if not in inventing romantic action, at 
least in applying and enriching the general incidents of the 
Gothic &ble. In the creation of allegoric imagery he has ex- 
ceeded Lydgate. That he is greatly superior to many of his 
immediate predecessors and cotemporaries, in harmonious ver- 
sification, and clear ^pression, will appear fi*om the following 
stanza. 

Besydes this gyaunt, upon every tree 
I did see hanging many a goodly shielde 
Of noble knygtes, that were of hie degree, 
Whiche he had slayne and murdred in the fielde : 
From &rre this gyaunt I ryght well behelde ; 
And towarde hym as I rode on my way. 
On bis first heade I sawe a banner gay. * 

To this poem a dedication of eight octave stanzas is prefixed, 

the Great: The parisb-cunte, Alezan- mainderof our troubadour's idea of com- 

der: Annado*s page, Hercules: The plete bappinesB in this world. His am- 

pedant, Judas Mao(£abeuB,'*&c. Act v. Intion can be gratified by nothing less 

Sc. L Ellas Cairels, a troubadour of than by possessing *' Une si parfait« 

Perigord, about the year 1240^ wishes loyaut^, que nul cheratier et nul jon- 

for the wisdom of Sohnnon, the courtesy gleur n* aient rien i^ r epretidre en lui ; 

of Roland, the puissance oif Alexander, une maitresse jeune, jolie, et decente ; 

the strength of Samson, the friendly at- mille cavaliers bien en ordie pour le 

techment of sir IVistrain, the ckevalerie suivre par tout,'* &c Millot, His*, 

of sir Gawaine, and the learning of Mer- Lnr. des Troubad. torn. i. p. SS8. [See 

Jin. Though not immediately connected supr. voL iL p. 250, 
with the present purpose, I cannot resist * Ch* xxzt. 
the temptation of transcribing 4he re- 
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addressed to king Henry the Seventh : in whidi our autbctf 
professes to fellow the inanner of his wiahter Lydgiute. 

To ^lowe the trace and all the perfytness 
Of my midster Lydgate, with due exercise, 
Snch &yned tales I do fynde' and devyse : 
Foi^ under coloure a truthe may aryse, 
As was the! gnyse, in old antiquide. 
Of the poetes oMe a tale to surmyse, 
To cloake the truthe. 

In the course of the poem he complains, that since Lydgate, 
the most dulcet sprynge of famous rhetoryke^ that species of poetry 
which deals in fiction and allegoric fable, had been entirely lost 
and neglected. He allows, that some of Lydgate's successors 
had been skilful versifiers in the balade recall or octave stanza, 
which Lydgate carried to such perfection : but adds this re- 
markable restriction, 

T!h&yfayne xxo fables pleasaunt and covef't :— 
Makyng balades of fervent amy tie. 
As gestes and tryfles.** -- — ^ ► 

These lines, in a fmall compass, diiq>lay the general state of 
poetry which now prevailed. 

Coeval with Hawes was William Walter, a retainer to sir 
Henry Mamey, chancellouA* of the duchy of Lancaster: an 
unknown and obscure writer whom I should not have named, 
but that he versified, in the pctave stanza, Boccacio's st(»ry, so 
beautiftdly paraphrajsed by Dry4en, of Sigismonda and Guis- 
card. This poem, I think, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
[15S2], and afterwards reprinted in the year 1597, und^ the 
title of The Stately Teagedy of Guiscarp and Sigismoko *. 

* invent. ' Viz* " Certaine worthye manuscript 
" Cb. ziv. So Barklay, in the Ship of poems of ereat antiquide, reserved long 
FooLBSy finished in 1508, fol. 18. a. edit, in the stucue of a Northfolke gentleman, 
1570. He is q^eaking of the profane now first published by J. S. Lond. R.D. 
and improper conversation of priests in 1597.** 12mo. In this edition, beside 
the choir. the story of Sioismvnda, mentioned in 
And all of fables and jestes of Robin thr text, there is << The Northern Mo- 
Hood, tl jr's Blessing, written nine yeares bo- 
Or other tryUs. — — — fore the death of G. Chaucer. And 
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It is in two books. He also wrote a dialogue in verse, called 
the Spectacle ofLaoers y, and the History of Titus and Gesippus^ 
a translation from a Latin romance concerning the si^;e of 
Jerusalem*. 

About the year 1490, Henry Medwall, chaplain to Morton 
archbishop of Canterbury, composed an interlude, called Na- 
ture, which was afterwards translated into Latin. It is not 
improbable, that it was played before the archbishop. It was 
the business of chaplains in great houses to compose interludes 
for the family. This piece was printed by Rastel, in 1538, and 
entided, " Nature, a goodly interlude of nature, compylyd 
by mayster Henry Medwall, chaplayn to the right reverent 
father in God, Johan Morton, sometyme cardynall, and arche- 
byshop of Canterbury." 

In the year 1497, Laurence Wade, a Benedictine monk of 
Canterbury ^, translated, into English rhymes. The Life of 
Thomas a Beckett, written about the year 1180, in Latin*, 
by Herbert Bosham**. The manuscript, whidi will not bear 
a citation, is preserved in Benet college in Cambridge^. The 
original had been translated into French verse by Peter Lang- 
toft **• Bbsham was Becketf s secretary, and present at his mar* 
tyrdom. 

<* The Way to Thrift.** This coUection rejected. Vid. infi«, Sect xxxm.— 

is dedicated to the worthiest Poet Mais- Eorr.] 

TER EoMOKD SpENSEA. * Irofessed ill the veaT 1467. Catal. 

y Begins the Prologue, « Foras- Jlf<m.C7an/. inter MSS.C.CC.C. N. 7. 
muche as ydelness is rote of all vices.'* * Vita kt Res oxtr^ TnouM En- 

This and the following piece are also scon Camtuabiensis, published in the 

printed in ^piarto, byWynkyndeWorde. Quadrilooub, Paris. 1495. 4to» 
[He likewise compiled '* A lytell con- *> See supr. voL i. p. 89. 
travers dialogue bytwene love and coun- ^ MSS. Coll. CC Cant, cccxcvn. 1. 

sell, with many goodly argrumentes of BegimuProL ''OyeTertuoussoveniyQa 

good women and bad, very compendyous spiritnall and tempofall. '* 
to all estates. "— Ritsok. j * Pits, p, 890. ArrEirs. 

* [This opinion Warton afterwards 
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SECTION XXIX- 



1 PLACE Alexander Barklay within the year 1 500, as his 
Ship of Fools appears to have been projected aboat that 
period. He was educated at Oriel college in Oxford^, accom- 
plished his academical studies by travelling, and was appointed 
one of the priests, or prebendaries, of the college of saint Mary 
Ottery in Devonshire^. Afterwards he became a Benedictine 
monk of Ely monastery^ ; and at length took the habit of the 
Franciscans at Canterbury K He temporised with the changes 
of religion ; for he possessed some church-preferments in die 
reign of Edward the Sixth''. He died, very old, at Croydon, 
in Surry*, in the year 1552. 



' He seems to have spent some time 
at Cambridge, Eglog. i. Signat. A. iii. 

And once in Cambridge I heard a scol- 

ler say, 
One of the same that go in cop^ gay. 

* The chief patron of his studies ap- 
pears, to have been Thomas Cornish, 
proYOst of Oriel college, and Suffiragan 
bishop of Tyne> in the diocese of ]£ith 
and Wells ; to whom he dedicates, in a 
handsome Latin qfostle, his Ship of 
Fools. But in the poem, he mentions 
Ify Maitter JTyrkhttm, calling himself 
<< his true senritour, his chaplayne^ and 
bed^-man.*' foL 152. b. edit. 157a Some 
biognqphefs suppose Barklay to have 
been a native of Scotland. It is certain 
that he has a long and laboured enco- 
mium on James the Fourth, king of 
Scotland ; whom he compliments for his 
bravery, prudence, and other eminent 
virtues. One of the stansas of this pa- 
negyric is an acrostic on Jacobus, fol. 
306. a. He most probably was of De- 
vonshire or Gloucestershire. 

' In the title to his translation from 
Mancinus, called the Mirrour or goo» 
Maknirs. 

< MS. Bale, Sloan, f. 68. 



^ He was instituted to Much Badew 
in Essex, in 1546. Newcourt, Bep. i. 
254. And to Wokey in Somersetshire, 
the same year. Resistr. Wellens. He 
had also die churc£ of All Saints, in 
Lombard-street, London, on the presen- 
tation of the dean and chapter of Can- 
terbury, which was vacant by his death, 
Auff. 24, 1552. Newcourt, ut supr. 

* He iVequentiy mentions Croydon in 
his EoLOoss. He was buried in Croy- 
don church. EoL. L Signat. A. iii. 

And as in Croidon I heard the Collier 
preacbe. 

Again, ibid. 

While I in youth in'CaomoM towne 
diddweUL 
Again, ilnd. v 

He hath no fblowe betwene this and 

Croidok 
Save the proude plowman Gtwiho of 

ChorlingtoH, 

He mentions the collier again, ibid. 

Such maner riches the collier tell thee 
can. 

Also, ibid. 

As the ricbe shepfatard that woned ta 

Mortlake, 
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Btirklay's principal work is the Ship of Fooles, above 
mentioned. About the year H9i [1470 *"], Sebasdan Brandt^ 
a learned civilian of Basil, and an eminent philologist, pub- 
Ushed a sadre in Gennan with this title'. Tlie design was to 
ridicule the reigning vices and follies of every rank and pro- 
fession, under the allegory of a Ship frdgbted with Fools of 
all kinds, but without any varie^ of incident^ or artificiality of 
&ble; yet although the poem is destitute of plot, and the voy- 
age of adventures, a composition of such a nature became ex- 
tremdy popular. It was translated into French ^ ; and, in the 
year 1488f, into tolerable Latin verse, by James Locher, a 
Cierman, and a scholar of the inventour Bruidt '. From the 
original, and tlic two translations, Barklay formed a large En- 
glish poem, in the balade or octave stanza, with considerable 
additions gleaned from the follies of his countrymen. It was 
printed by Pinson, in 1509, whose name occurs in the poem. 
■ Howbeit the charge Plnson has on me layde 
With many fooles ourjiavy not to charge." 

It was finished in the year 1508, and in the college of saint 



■ Additk.iw.1 

i [With tlik title, " SctMMiani Brandt 

Natis SrULTinKi Moitnlium, a Tenia. 

mki sc Tulgui mamane at Latlauin 

oonMcripts, per JicDBDK LocHtR cogaa- 

mine i%iloaiunini SDenun cum 6gnik. 

Fer Jacobum Zichcoi de Honiano, 

anno 1488." 4IO. In Ihe rariophon, it 

is uid to have bfen janpridem traducla' 

If tbis be true, Locber must bate from Ibe Gemun originBl by Locber ; 

<Ww l»Md horn Brandt'i tnanuwript— and that this Latin tramUEHiD wm re- 

Enii.] vised by the in*enK<r Brandt, wiUi tb* 

lIprenimetliuIalbeBuneSebaatJaa additinn of man; new Fobl*. Aaanmd 

Bixndl, ta nliom Tliomas Acuperiui, ediiionof Locher's Ijitin was printed at 

Kkureate, dedicntes a volume of Paris in 1498. 4to, There is a French 
^ua'a works, Aigenloral. 1513. foL prose translation bj Jehan Drouyn, at 
He IS here styled, " Juris utriiisque doc- Lyons, 1498. fol. In the roj^ library 
tor.etS.P.Q. A rgentinensis cancel- at Paris, there Is a curious o^ of Baik- 
lariui." The dedication is dated 1511. Uy's Et^iih Skip of FotTs, by I^son, 
See Hendreich. Pakdict. p. 703 — onvelluui, with the wood-cuts: krari^ 
[Brandt was a doctor of laws, an im- Dot, I bdieve, to be fbund In En^and. 
jierial counsellor, and Syndic (olbe Se- — Anniriom.l 
iiate of Sttasburg.— Edit.] i Sec Thi PaouKuE. 

* By Joce Bade. Pari*, 1497. [la • Ffll. 38. laauoiker {daoe bacom- 
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Mary Ottery, as appears by this rubric^ " The Shtp of Folys, 
translated in the cdege of saynt Mary Otery, m the coimte of 
Devonshyre, oute of Laten, Frenche, and Doch, into Ekiglishe 
tonge, by Alexander Barclay, preste and chaplen in the sayd 
colledge, m.ccccc.viii. "" Our author's stanza is rerbose, pro- 
saic, and tedious : and for many pages together, his poetry is 
little better than a trite homily in verse. The tide promises 
much character and jdeasantry : but we shall be disappointed, 
if we expect to find the foibles of ihe crew of Our d)ip touched 
by the hand of the author of the Cakterburt Tales, or ex- 
posed in the rough yet strong satire of Pierce Plowman. He 
sometimes has a stroke of humour : as in the following stanza, 
where he wishes to take on board the eight secondaries, or 
minor cancms, of his ci^lege* ^^ Alexander Barclay ad Fa- 
Tuos, td dent locum bcTO Secundariis beaUe Maria de O^ 
tenfi qui quideni prima hujus ratis transira merentur^*** 

ScSb^ Foolis, softe, a lide slacke your pace^ 
mi I have space you to' order by degree; 
I have eyght neyghbours, that first shall have a place 
Within this my shyp, for they most worthy be : 
They may their learning receyve cosdes and firee. 
Their walles abutting and joining to the schooles'' r 
Nothing they can*>, yet nought will they learn nor see, 
Therefore d^ they guid^ this one ^bip offoole?* 

The ignorance of the English clergy is one of the chief objects 
of his animadversion. He says % 

plains Uiat some of his wordes are omti, foUyof all states, with diTersotiierworiu 
on aeoount of i^e printen not p9tfe^v% AdjfHfied to the sain^" &c. This has 
science. And adds, that both Latin and English. But Ames, 
rn^ ^^..^ 5„ .K«v K.,«moa ^^^^ Wynkyu da Woide, recites " The 

5rJi^u>r:r:*^eSiTii in ^rp^^; p^'^"''' *'"'''"• 

^"^ «foL68. 

KL 858. b. I* To the collegiate church of saint 

** In folio. A second edition, firom Mary Ottery a school was annexed, bv 

>vfaicb I dte, was printed with his other the munificent founder, OrAndison, bk 

wixks, in the year 1 570, by Cawood, io shop of Exeter. This college was ibund^ 

Iblio^ widi curious wooden cuts, tdcen ed in the year 1397. 

from Pin8on*s impression, ih, ** The ** know. 

Sbit or FootKs, wherein is sheared the * ' ibl. ^. - 
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For i£fme can flatter, and beare a hawke on his fi$t^ 
He shalbe made parson of Honington or of ClisL 

These were rich benefices in the neighbourhood of saint Mary 
Ottery. He disclaims ttie pro&ne and petty tales of the times. 

I write no jeste ne tale of Robin Hood% 
Nor sowe no sparkles, ne sede of vicioumes ; 
Wise men love vertue, wilde people wantonnes, 
It Icmgeth not my science nor cuning^ 
' For Philip the sparrow the dirige to sing. 

The last line is a ridicule on his cotemporary Skelton, who 
wrote a Litle Boke of Philip Sparrow, or a Dirge, 

For the soule of Philip Sparrow 
That was late slaine at Carow, &c ' 

And in another place, he thus censures the fashionaUe reading 
of his age: mudi in the tone of his predecessor Hawes. 

For goodly scripture is not worth an hawe, 
But tales are loved ground of ribaudry, 
And many are so blinded with their foly. 
That no scriptur thinke they so true nor gode 
As is a foolish jest of Robin hode.^ 

As a specimen of his general maimer, I insert his character 
of the Student, or Bookworm : whom he supposes to be the 
First Fool in the vessel. 

That^ in this ship the chiefe place I goveme^ 
By this wide sea with foolis wandering. 
The cause is plaine and easy to disceme; 
Still am I busy bookes assembling, 

* fol. 29* Primus in excelso teneo quod saTc nt» 

^ See Skcdton's Works, p. 215. editk dentes, 

17S6. This will be inenUoned again, Stultivagosque sequor comites per flu*' 

jbelow. ^ " foL 23. mina vasta, 

^ I sutjoin the Latin from which he Kon ratione vacat certa, sensuque 1»> 

translates, that the reader may judge tenti: 

liow much 18 our pocit's own. fol. 1. a. Congestis etenim stultus confido libellis ; 
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For to have plende it is a jdeasaimt things 
In my conceyt, to have them ay in hand ; 
But what they meane do I not understande. 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honour, saving them from filth and ordure; 

By often brusshing and much diligence 

Full goodly boimde in pleasaunt coverture 

Of damas^ satdn, or els of velvet pure' : 

I keepe them sure fearing least they should be lost 

For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast 

But if it fortune that any learned man 

Within my house fidl to disputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to shewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunning should make probation : 

I love not to fall in alterication : 

And while the commen, my bookes I tume and wind^ 

For ail is in them, and nothing in my minde. 

Spemquoque, nee parvam, congesAayo* Cur vellem studio sensus turtMre fie- 

lumina prsbent quenti, 

CaDeo nee Yerbum, nee Ubri sentio Aut tarn lollieitit aninmyiti confundere 

mentem: rebus? 

Attamen in magno per me senrantur ho- Qui studet, assiduo motu fit stoltui et 

nore, amens. 

Pulveris et cariem plumatis tiergo fla- Seu studeam, seu non* dominus tamen 

bellis. esse Tocabor ; 

Ast ubi doetrinae certamen volvitur, in- £t possum studio socium disponere 

quam, nostro, 

.^Idibus in nostris libronmi cuUa an- Qui pro me sapiat^ doctas^ie examinet 

pellex artes : 

Eminet, et chartis yivo contentus opcrtis, Aut si cum doctis Yersor^ concedere malo 

Quas Yideo ignorans, juvat et me eopia Omnia, ne cogar fors verba Latina 

sola. profari. 

Constituit quondam dives Ptolomeus, % a^ j ^ ^ i. • « 

haberet Students and monks were antientlf 

UtUbrostotoquasdtosundiquemundo; the bindew of books. ^nAe first page 

Quos gnmdes rerum thesauros esse pu- f^. a manuscnpt Life of Concubranus, 

tabat* ^^ ^ occurs, "Ex conjunctiomb 

Non tame^ areame legis documenta te- ^P"'' ^^H^^ ^^ monastaii B. 
i^^l^x ° Mans S. Modwenee vurginis de Burton 

Queu fine non poterat vita di^nere super Trent monachi,diiin«isetsta^^ 
*^ '^ OxomsB, A.D. MDXYu.' SeeMSS.Cot- 



cursum. 



En pariter teneo numerosa yolumina, ton.CM«nfAT««ii i^ 

fgj^jj^ . N. VI. 3. et 7. Art. Hie word Conjunctio 

Pauca lego, viridi eontentua tegmine [» %«f«*^ The book is much c^der 

ij. ^ ° ' * than this entry. 
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Ptolomeus7 the riche cfCused^ loi^ ag<»i6^ 
Over all the worlde good bocJ^es to be souglit, 
Done was his OMiimandemeiil^ &c. 



Lo in likewkse of book^ I hftve store» 

But few I reade^ and fewer understande ; 

I folowe not their doctrine, nor their lore, 

It is enough to beare a booke in hande : 

It were too much to be in such a lande ; 

For to be bounde to loke within the booke 

I am content on the fityre coveryng to looke. 

Eche is not lettred that nowe is made a lorde, 

Nor eche a clerke that hath a benefice ; 

They are not all lawyers that plees do recorde, . 

All that are promoted are not fully wise; 

On suche chance now fortune throwes her dice : 

That though one knowe but the yrishe game 

Yet woidd lie have a gentlemans name. 

So in, lik6wis^ I am in such a case, 

Though I nought can', I wouM b^ caUed wise; 

Also I may set another in my place 

Which may for me my bookes exercise; 

Or els I will ensife the common guise, 

And say concedo to every argument 

Lest by much speech toy Latin should be spent. ^ 

In (me part of the poem, Prodicus's apcJogue, of Hercules 
meeting Virtue and Pleasure, is introduced'. In the speech 
of Pleasure, our author changes his metre : and breaks forth 
into a lyrical strain, ^not totally void of el^;ance and delicacy, 
and in a rhythmical arrangement adopted by Gray. 

All my vesture is of golde pure. 
My gay chapl^t with stcm^s set. 
With couverture of fine asure, 



"y Ptolomeus Phitadelphus, for whom * know, * foL 2. 

he quotes Josephuft, lib. zii. 
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III silver net my haire iq>kiiety 
Softe silke betwene^ lest it might fret ; 
My purple pall oercovereth all, 
Cleare as eristill, no thing egalU- 
With harpe in handei alway I stande, 
Passii^ eche houre, in swete pleasour ; 
A wanton bande, of every lande, 
Are in my towre, me to honour, 
Some of valour, some bare and poore ; 
IGnges in their prid6 sit by my side : 
Every freshe floure, of swete odour^ 
To them I provide, that with me bide, — 
Whoeer they be, that folowe me, 
And gladly flee to my standdrde, 
They shall be free, nor sicke, nor see 
.Adversitie, and paynes harde. 
No poynt of payne shall he sustayne, 
But joy soverayne, while he is here ; 
No frost ne rayne there shall distayne 
His face by payne, ne hurt his chere* 
He shall liis hede cast to no drede 
To get the mede** and lawde of warre ; 
Nor yet have nede^ for to take hede, 
How battayles spede, but stande afarre. 
Nor yet be bounde to care the sounde 
Of man or grounde, or trompet shrill ; ^ 
Strokes that redound shall not confounde, 
Nor his minde wounde, but if he will, &c.^ 

All antient satirical writings, even those ct an inferiw cast, 
bave their merit, and deserve attention, as they transmijt pic- 
tores of &miliar manners, and preserve popular customs. In 
tius li^t, at least, Barklay's Ship of Fools, which is a ge^ 
ne^al satire on the times, will be found entertaining. Nor 
must it be denied, that his language is more cultivated than 

*» meed : reward. ^ fbl. 241. b. 
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that of many of his cotemporaries, and that he contributed his 
share to the improvement of the English phraseology. His 
author, Sebastian Brandt, appears to have been a man of uni- 
versal erudition ; and his work, for the most part, is a tissue of 
citations from the ancient poets and historians* 

Barlda/s other pieces are the Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners, and five Eglooes^. 

The Mirrour is a translation from a Latin elegiac poem, 

'He also wrote, The figure of our is riches, vertue, and honor. Itisofsome 

mother holy church oppressed ^ the French length, aod an all^ry ; in which Lady 

king, printed for Finson, 4to,^^Jnsiver Rcason conquers Despair, Poverty, and 

to John Skelton the Poet.'— The Lives of other evils, whidi attend a poor xaajx 

8. Catharine, S. Margaret, and St. Ethd-. lately married. The Prologue begins, 

dred,—TheL^eofS, Geor^ge, from Man- <<Ye mortal people that desire to ob- 

tuan: dedicated to N. West bishop of tayne." The poem begins, <<Inmusynff 

Ely, and written while our author was anevenyngewithmewasnone.** Printea 

a monk of Ely. — De Pronuntiatione Gal- for Wynken de Worde, 1506. 4to. And 

lica, John Palsgrave, a polite scholar, again by Pinson, without date. 4to. In 

and an eminent preceptour of the French seven-lmed stanzas. By mistake I ha ve^ 

language about the reign of Henry the mentioned this piece as anonymous, 

Ei^th, and one of the first who pub- supra, p. 94. [Bishop Alcock's Castsl 

lished in English a grammar or system of Laboure was translated into English 

of rules for teaching that language, says from a French poem by Octavien de 

in his V Edaircissement de la language S. Gelais, a bishop, and an eminent 

J^Vonfocf, addressed to Henry the Eigh£, translator of the clawics into French at 

and printed (fol. I^ond.) in 1590, that the restoration of learning, vis. ^ Le 

our author Barklay wrote a tract on this Chastkau db Labour en rime francoise, 

sutject at the command of Thomas duke auquel est cqptenu Tadresse de riches et 

of Norfolk.— TA«yamou< Cronydeofthe chemin de pauvret^ par Octavien de S. 

Warre which the Romans had agaynst O^lais, &c Paris, Gallyot du Pr6, 

Jugurth usurper of the h/ngtlom rf Num ]5S6. 16mo.** Our highest efforts of 

nudy : which cronycle is compyled in La- poetry at this period were translationa 

iyn by the renowned Romayn Sallust, from the French. This piece of S. Ge- 

And translated into Englishe by Str lais was also translated into English 

Alkxandbr Barclay, preest, at the com- rhymes by one Done, or dominus, James : 

maundmente of the hye and mighty prince the same perhaps who made the follow- 

Thomas duke of Norfolk. In two edi- ing version, ** Here begynneth the Ok* 

tions, by Pinson, of this work, both in cbardk of Ston : in t^ which is con-> 

folio, and in the public library at Canu tayned the revelation of saynt Catherine 

bridge, the Latin and English are printed of Sene^ with shostly -fruytes and pre- 

together. The Latin is dediciOed to syous plantes tor the hdtxie of mannes 

Vesey bishop of Exeter, and dated « ex soulew Translated by Dane Jamaa* 

Cellula Hatfeld regis [t. e. King's Hat- Prynted at the cost <tf master Richajnd 

field, Hertfordshirel lii. id. Novemb." Sutton esquyre, Stewarde of the mon*- 

A new edition, without the Latin and sterieof Syon, 1519.** For.Wynkyn dj» 

the two dedications, was printed by Worde, in folio, with fine Gothic cuts 

J. Waley, 1557, 4to.^0raHones varine. in wood. This Master Richard Sutton^ 

^rJ^.fide OrfAodaca.— To these I add, steward of the opulent monattery of 

what does not deserve mention in the Slon near Liondon, was one of the 

text, a poem translated from the French, founders of Brasenose cdl^ge im Ox- 

called The Castkl of Labours, wherein ford.— >Additiok8.] 
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written in the jrear 1516, by Dominic Mancini, De guATUOR 
ViRTUTiBUs. It is in the baHad stanza*. Oiir translator, as 
appears by the address prdixed, ^Imd been requested by sir 
Giles Alyngton to abridge^ or modernise, Gower's Gonfessio 
Amantis, But the pdetdedined this undel'taking as unsuit- 
able to his age^ infiriiiities, and profession; and those rather 
to oblige his patron wkh a gr^ve system of etbicd. It is cer- 
tain that he made a prudent chcipe. The performance shews 
how little qualified he was to cmxect Gower* 

Our.authpr's Eglooes, I believe, ure the first tliat appeared 
in the English language ^. Hiey are, like Petrarch's and Man- 
tuan^s^, of the mor^ and satirical kind ; and contain but few 
touches of rural description and buccdic imagery. They seem 
to have been written about the year 1514 ^ Thfe three first 
are paraphrased, with very large additions, fi'om the Miserijb 
CuRiALiUM of Eneas Sylvius*, and treat of the Miseries of 
Courtiers and Courtes of all Princes in generaL Tlie fourth, 
in which is introduced a long poem in stanzas, called the Tower 
qfVertue and Honour ^y of the behaviour of riche men agaynst 
poetes. TTie fifth, of the disputation of citizens and men of the 
country/. These pastorals, if they deserve thename^ contain many 

^ Printed as above,' 1570. foL And As the most famous Baptist Mantuan 

by Fhufion, at the command of Richard The best of that sort since poets first 

eari of Kiaa^ Without date, 4to. The began, 

XjBtin degiacs are printed in the margin, And Fraunds Petrarkealso in If&ly, &c. 

which have been frequently piinted. At n Because he praises « noble Henry 

Basil, 154S. At Ant^rerp, 1559. With vrhich now dejxirted late.** Afterwards 

die epigramof Peter Carmeliananhexed. j,e Mis into a long panegyric on his suc- 

Aod often before. Lasdy, at ihe end cessour Henry the Eighth. EglOg. i. 

6f Maetihi BraccareuM Formula Ao- As he does in the Ship op Foolcs, 

lusta ViUSr Helmstad. 1691. 8vo. They foi. 205. a. where he says, 
tt«dedioated *^ Fredenco Sevennati epi- 

soopolhfelleacensi.*' They first appeared This noble prince be^inneth vertuously 

at Leipiic^ 15161 See Trithemius, con- By justice and pitie his realme to mayn- 

ceming another of his poems, Mandni's, tayne. 

Be fHutume donwd, cap. 995. He then wishes he may retake Jerusalem 

' Piiliied as aftove^ 1570, fol. First, from the Turks ; and compares him to 

I briiere, by Humphry Powdl. 4to. Hercules, Achilles, &c 

WiaMMt date. Pta*aps about 155a \ jhat is, pope Pius the Second, who 

« Whom he mentions, speakmg <rf jied in 1464. This piece is among hb 

EoLooBs. EoLoa. 1. Pact. Epistles, some of which are called 

And in like maner, nowe lately in our Tracts. Efist. clvi. 

dayes, 1 It is properly an elegy on the death 

Hath other poetes attempted tlie same of the duke of Norfolk, lord high ad-^ 

wayes, miral. 

VOL. in. G 
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aUii^oQg to the times. Thepoelts{iiolkkirhUpraiM&(tf Akocfc 
bidiop of Ely^ and founder of Jesus odkg^ in Cambridge^. 

Yes since his dayes a oodoe was hi the fenS 
I kno¥^ his TOyee anioi^ a iboniand mto: 
He lai^ht, he preabhed, he mended everf wroi^; 
Bot, OoridDn, alas no good thbg Udeth laag ! 
He All Was a Cock% he wakened ns from skp^ 
And while we slumba!^ he did mxf hides kepe. 
No cur, no foxes, nor bi^chtfs degges wood» 
Could hurt oust fotddes, his watdibig was so good^ 
The hm^ry wolves, whieh that time did aboonde^ 
What time he crowed^ abashed at the somide. 
This cocke was no more abashed of the foxe, 
Hian is a lion abashed of an oxe. 
When he went, faded the floure of al the fen ; 
1 boldly sweare diis oodie trdde never hen 1 

Alcockf while living, erected a beautiful sepulchral, chapet 

^ Thia very le«nied and vmiufieQiit m ^fmdo ajn/Or^Qfrnw^r 25 Sept. MS6r 

prelate deservedly possessed some of the To whick is annexed kisCoKsmunon nstf 

li%|ieii dignk^ m dmrcb and tta^ ctlatnaltng eertaii ftisia in Ids cBooetcr 

He was appointed iHshop of Ely in I486. FHnted fbr Finson, 1498. 4to. Jn the 

He diedat Wisbid^ 1501. Siee Whart; |>eginning is die figm^ of t&e InAop 

Anol. S^cm. i. 675. 801. 381. Rosse prndung to his clergy, with two cocks 

savBydiat he was tutor to prince Edilnfdr eBeadisid& And there is a cock iki the 

aftennods Edward the Fifths htt rft- first pi^e. By the way» Alcock wrotrf 

moved by the king's uncle Richard, many other piBcea. The Hill o9 JRoim 

BoBse, I tktnky is the only historian who racnov, from the Latin. For Piotoo^ 

records this anecdote. Hist. Rao. Ansu 1497. 410. For Wynkyn de Wotd^ 

p^ 212. edKt Hcam. I40T. 4tOb A^dn^ ibr the same^ 1501. 

> Tkt isle 9f Ely. ^ Alcock. 4to. Thk Abst of thb Holt Goasfe 

* Among Wren's manuscript Collec« iSu^ akaU be fimmded andgnmidtd in a 

tions, (Remstv. parv. Consistorii £li<- ^earcomekfUXyinwhkhabbtjfdkaUdwe^ 

ensis» oslled the Black BooKj) the foU twenty and nine ladies gfuni^. For the 

lowmg curious memorial, concerning a same^ 1531* 4ta Again, for the aamci> 

long sermon preached by Akock «t saint without dale, but betbre 1500. 4Co* At 

Mary's in Csmbridge, occurs. <* I. AU the end, ** Thus cftdetfe witboot host, 

cock, divina gratia episcopus Elitosis, Hie Afaby of the holi gostfc " {See M SS.^ 

prioia die domMMca^ 1488, bonum et HarL 5272. 3.-*-1704. 9w isL 32. k 

MumIioii sennonenpk pnidicavit in eccle^ ^nd MSS. C.C.6. Okoil. 155. and 

sia B. ]^ari« Cantabri^ qui ineqpit m M8S. Mobk, 191.] SroaSAOB lai d 

bom prima post meridiem et dunrvit in Viaoiw to CBanr, I486. 4to. Hoxs* 

hOfiMn tertiam eiuUra*'* I^e sometimes^ UkSVULOAaxs. MaontaTioHBs no. A 

and even in the eiHsoopal^haracterrCpa* fivgment of a oonunent upon the Sxvbh 

descend^ to sport with h» own name* FaifraxMTiAL Psalms, in En^ish verse^ 

He pi4^]UMd an address to the dergy is supposed to be by bishop Alcock, 

■wmWffd at Barnwell, under the titl» oC USSl Hari. 1704. 4. foL 13. 
Galu CANVjirs ad confratres suo$ cwratot 



llik was i£e ]fawer oJT dilbges pasi^^ 

v^d that wdl aheweth his cathearalL 

Tniei^ was i latj^^ iaboute the riiii^ of JBday : 

Condon, his clbi)irca is twenty sitb more gay 

Hien allf tne c^uirches between the same an^ Kent ; 

There sawe £ nis tomlbe and cnapel excelTcait — 

Our pflfl^islie <!liiHrph is but 4 don^ton 

To that gt^ d^lurdie in comfiaxisoii*^— 

Whol I isitre hi$ %iife ly^ in the cfeipel side, &c.^ 

In fl^ioffiar j$t^ H^ diiis repi-^c^i the general lifiii^hiation 
for the death dfthiibwoirthyp^eraeet atid he Hi^efii SboVe hknself 
in describing the sympitiij of iUb tih^^er^ ^rches^ Vltaiy^ and 
images, of Ely mc^astei;^ • 

Tlie prade palace by him made in the feni*. 

The maid^ widowes, the wive»5| and the men, 

Witiix deadly dolour were peari^ to the hearte^ 

Wh6Q deadi edn^trayn^ th&i id]e|]berd lo dqparti^. 

Corner ipasse, and £Udida^ motuE^ed ftr #o luid p^;^^ 

For oft his pra;^ for them obtayn^ rayne. 

The pleasauiit noufes tor max mded eche one. — 

The ok^s, elihes : every sort6 icj? dere*« 

Shrunke under ihadowes, abating all theiir chere. 

Tlie mi^tie wfdles of Ely ihbilaStery, 

The stoBf^s, rockes, and towr^ semblably) 

The marble piUours, and images eche one, 

Swete all {or sorrower when this cocke was gone^ ^c*^ 

^ £«l6o. i. SSgnat. A. iii. tk^ madmmi in King Liab, Act iii. 

^ He rdbuil^ or greatfy imprared, the Sc 4. . 
Mww^palaoAt 3^. _ ^ 3lice and rtto and ««* snum Awv : 

s.*^^^'"**?^™ ^"^ *^ H«rfe hteh Tom's food fcr tcfw long 
«> the Nuance of Sim B«?i^ Signat. y^^^ ^ 

H^kii^v.;! w.;irtejinit «.^ MkJ d^ ' It.«»nnot now be doubted, that Sha^e- 

WM Ms meat« A^ ^eve|l y**e. of «jr ^ filu^^v^S^ bave beencoiyfiiv 

Whence Shakespeare took, aa Br. l^eKy tunuW substituted by bk conunentaton. 
kasobserred, the well-Jinown distich of ' Egl. iiL 

g2 
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It shQuld be remembered, th^ these pastoralslwere, prdhs^lf 
written while our poet was a.monk of Ely^: and although .Alcock 
was then dead, yet the memory of his munificence and piety was 
recent in the monastery f« 

Speaking, of the dignity and antiquity of shepherds, ^and par- 
ticularly of Chrbt at his birth being first seen by shejAerds, 
he seems to describe some large and splendid picture of the 
Nativity painted on the walls of Ely cathedral " 

I sawe them myselfe well paynted on the wall, 
Late gasing upon our churche cathedral : 
I saw great wethers, in jncture, and snudl lambes, 
Daunsin^ some sleping^ some sucking of their dams ; 
And some cm the grpunde, mesemed, lying still: 
Then saw^ I horsemeni^^)en<lant of an hill; 
And the three kings, with all their company. 
Their crownes glistering bright and oriently. 
With their presents and gift& misdcall : 
All this behelde I in picture on the wall.' 

Virgil's poems are thus diaracterised, ia some of :the best 
turiied. lines we find in these pastorals : 

He sui^ of fieldes, and tilling of the grounde, 
Of shepe and oxen, and battayle did he sounde ; 
So shrille he sounded in termes eloquent 
I trowe his tunes went to the firmament^ 

He gives us the fdlowing idea of the sports^ spectacles^ and 
pleasures, of his age. 

. * tte tbo compliments Alcock's pre- In payne and pleasour tbey kept fidelities 
detefisonr Moretdn, aftenrurds archbi- Tillgracea]gayftegavehimautiioritie,^c. 
shop of Cant eibuiy : not without an And again, Eol. iiiL 

Henry Uie Seventh. Eci- iiL _ 4^^.andgpnec^rtame.. 

The Deane of Ptnolesy I suppose oeaii 
AndshepheatdMonROVytHfenhednnt Cole^ is cel e h ia ted asapreadier, ibid. 

not^ppeare^ As is, << The plde friar tAtfU wbnned in 

Howe his iA& sei^raiiiites wertf carefull Greenwich.** Egl. v. 

of his ch«<e; ' Egl. v. " Eoi« it/ 
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Some men deliteth beholding men to fight, 

Or goodly knightes in pleasamit apparayle, 

Or sturdie souldiers in bright hames and male'. — 

Some glad is to see these ladies beauteous. 

Goodly appoynted in clothing sumpteous : 

A number of people appoynted in like wise^ 

In costly clothing, after the newest gise ; 

l^rtes, disgising', &yre coursers mount and praunce,* 

Or goodly ladies and knightes sing and daunce : 

To see &yre houses, and curious picture. 

Or pleasaunt hanging^, or sumpteous vesture. 

Of silke, of purpure, c»r golde moste orient, 

And other clothing divers and excellent: 

Hye curious buildinges, or palaces royall, 

Or chapels, temples fayre and substanciall, 

Images graven, or vaidtes curious^ ; 

Gardeyns, and meadowes, or places^ delicious. 

Forests and parkes well furnished with dere, 

Cold pleasaunt streames, or well^ &yre and clere, 

Curious cundjrtes, Sec.** 

' annoiir and coats of maiL As muscadell, caprike, roamey, and 
y apparelled in unlfonn. nialmesy, 

* masques, &c. * tapestry* From Genoe brought, from Greece, pr 
*> roofe, curiously vaulted. Hungary. 

"" houses, seats. As ai« the dainties of the table, ibid. 

* EoL. a. I shall here throw toge^ a shepherd at court must not think to 
tber in the Notes, some traits in these ^gt 

Eckgues of the common customs ami _- Swannc, nor boon, 

lumieni of the times. A shephwd, Curlewe, nor cmne. 

afltr mentiomng his skiU m shooting . .... 

bWs wiUi a bow, says, Ecl. i. ^^J^l */*"• . 

N0 8hepheardethr6weththe<»£rtr«eso What Bdie is of saf our swete and ddi- 
^^^ Clous,— 

A n ^ • .V J •u J -o Boated or sodden in swete herfoes or 

A gaHant is thus descnbed, Egl. u. ^^^^ , 

For women use to love them most of Qr fned in oyle, most saporous and 

aU> fine.— 

Which boldly bosteth, or that cap sing ..^ .,.,.. Xhe pasties of a hart.— -^— 

and jet; The crane, the fesaunt, the pccocke, 
Whiche hath the roaistry oiUmes in . and curlewe, 

tournament. The partriche, plover, bittom, ^nd he- 
Or that can gambattld, or dance feat and ronsewe:— 

gent. Seasoned so well in licour redolqnt. 

The, following sorts of wine are re- That the hall is full of pleasant smell 
cited, Egl. ii. and* sent. 
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We have be%^ sjSfn, ^^ ofix ai^thor aod l^cd^ ^^^e 
rivals. He alUj^iies^ to S]|^^|^c^ if ^ hw^ been Ii^i^'ea^ at 
Oxford, in the fq^lftwing UffeR. 

Then is he decked as jpo^Af buireatej - 
When stinking Thais i^ade him her gr^dmie : — 
If they have smelied the ar^te^ trmc^ 
They count theog^ poets^ kye and Aeroicalk^ 

TheTowRfi OF Vertue and Honour/ introduced as a 

At a feast at court, i]i^d. llien is it pleasure iha ywg^ majdens 

Slowebethesewers in serving ill alway, _ .. *5^<*pg®. ^ , . . ^ 

Butswift be they after, tiddi^tliemei^te Tawa^ebytiiefeKtlie wii|t€r-m|^t^ 

away: long:— 

A spedaU custom is used them amonge, And in &e Ashes some play^ for to 

No good dishe to suflbr on horde to be _ '"^'W ,« « , 

long. To cover wardens [pears] for ^aulte of 

Ifthedishebe pleasaunt^eyther fieshe ^ otfic*;warl»: 

orfishe, ?9 to^T?^ s^^*^ «»^ ^ mp^e pro- 
Ten handes at once swarme in the dishe: . _ Pjj*'®*^i 
Andifitbefleshetenknives^udlliion ^^ afti* tj^Mng^ oftimef to fiU the 
g0e powles, o^c 

Mangling the fleshe, and in the platter He mentions^ spme musical, instru- 

flee: meots, Eol. ii. 

Toputthmthyl^aiide^i^peiillwiUipiit —— ^ ]|(|et^i^^ m mirt^> scant, 

&yi^ Where no rejoysing of mlmitinelMe doth 
Without a gauntlet or els a glove of wknt:- ' 

^9jle, The bagpipe or fiddle to us is delect- 

The two last lines remind us of a say- ^'^ *^* 

ing of Quin, who declared it was not ^ And the mercantile commodities of 

sate to sit down to a turde-feast in one different countries and cities, Eol. iv^ 

of the citv-halls, witfaouta basket-hilt^ England hath doth, Bordeus hath store 
knife and ibrk.' Not that I suppose of wine, 

Quin borrowed his boas moisfiomMadk Comwalle hadi tinne, and Lymster 
letter books. wocddsfine. 

The fiolkywing lines point -out some London hath scarlet, and Bristowe plea- 
of the festive tdes of our ancestors. saunt red, &c. 

^®^ *'• Of songs at feast?, Eci^ iv. 

Tet would I gUuUy heare some mery When yoi^r fet di«h«s ^ndie hot upon 
IT your table. 

Of Mi^e Marian, or ek of Robin Then laud^ ye songea M^d balades mag- 
Hood; nifie, 

Or BenUey's Ale which dutfeth weU the If they be merry, or written craflely, 

blood, Ye diwpe your hapd^ and to the ma- 

Of Perte of Norwich, or sauce of Wil- ' kinge haike, 

berton. And one say to another, lo h^re a pnK 

Or buckish Toby weU-stuffed as a ton. per'warke. 

He mentions JSerUley*s jlle, which He says that minstrds and sinms aft 

maketh me to wmke, Eol. iL highly fevoured at court, espacii^ those 

Some of our antient domestic pastimes of the J^VenpA^fue. j^cgu il, Aldojug- 

and amusements are recorded, Eol. iv. gjten and j^s, Egl. iv. « ^t.'iv. 
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s(Mig of cme of the shqikerds into these pastorals^ exhibits no 
▼ery masteriy strokes of a sublime and inventive tmcy. Ithas 
miK:fa of the trite imagery usually applied in the &brication of 
these ideal edifices. It, however^ shews our author in a new 
walk of poetry. This magnificent tower, or castle, is built on 
inaccessillle difis of flint: the walls are of gold, bright as the 
son, and decorated with olde histaiye$ and pictures mant/Jidde : 
die turrets are beautifully shaped^ Among its heroic inha- 
bitants are king Heniy the Ei^th, Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and the earl oC Shrewsbury* XiABOur is the porter at the gate^ 
and Virtue governs the house. Labour is thus picturedj^ 
with some d^ee of spirit 

FearfiiU is Laqovr, widiout i^vour 9t al, 
Dreadfidl of visi^ a^mcmster intractable; 
like Ccrt)eru8 lying at gates in&mall ;: 
Taaeme mea ki»lodbe is kalfe intollerable, 
I£si shoidd«» large fiir burden strong and able, 
Hi& bodie Ixvded, bknedoemi^tieandstifk; 
By stordie flOM^es^hb joyBft^ strong and staUe^ 
like marble slon^ \m haiidda be as stiftv 
Heie most man v»m|«irjht the dvagw of Cadmus, 
G^fawt the ChinMEieihefd staudy must he fight; 
^Sgff^ must he vanquiditKe/feaFfidl P^asus, 
For die g(dd)^ flece here must he shewe his might : 
KLikBOUR gainsays he ca» noAiiiig be right: 
This monster Labous c^ chaageth Ins figure^ 
S<»netiipe an oxe, », bore, or lion wight, 
Playnely he seemeth thus changeth his nature. 

:e a& Protbeus ofte changeth his stature. 



r 



' Under his brpwes he draadfiiHy doth lowre 
With glistering eyes^ and side^q)endant beard, 
Forlhirst and hunger alwa^^ his chere is soure, 
His horned forehead doth make fiiynt hearts afeaix]. 
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.- Alway he drinketh, and yet alway is drye. 
The sweat distilling with droppes abundant^ &c. 

The poet adds, that when the nbble Howard had long boldly 
contended with this hideous monster, had broken the bars and 
doors of the castle, had bound the porter, and was now pre-. 
paring to ascend the^tower of Virtue and Honour, Fortune 
and Death appeared, and interrupted his progress ^ 

The first modem Latin Bucolics are those of Petrarch, in 
number twelve, written about the year 1850^. The Eclogues 
of Mantuan, our author's model, appeared about the year 
1400, and were followed by many others. Their number 
multiplied so soon, that a collection of thirty-eight modem 
bucolic poets in Latin was printed at Basil, In the year 1546 \ 
These writers judged this indirect aud disguised mode of dia^ 
logue, consisting of simple characters which spoke freely and 
plainly, the most safe and convenient vehicle for abusing the 
cormptions of the church. Mantuan became so popular, as 
to acquire the estimation of a classic, an4 to be taught in schools. 
Nothing better proves the reputation in which this writer was^ 
held, than a speech of Shakespeare's pedant, the pedagogue 
Holofernes. ^^ Fauste^ p^ecoty getida quando pectis omne sub 
tdmo^, and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! I may speak 
of thee, as th^ traveller doth df Venice, Vinegia, Vinegia, cAi 
non te vedi^ ei non tepregia. Old Mantuan ! Old Mantuan ! 
Who understandeth thee.not, loveth thee not "^.^ But although 
Barklay copies Mantuan, the recent and separate publication in 

' EoL. iv. printed iii England before the year 

' BucoucoRUM EcLoojE XII. 1600. Viz. B. Mantuani Cannelitas 

^ Viz. xxxviii. Autuores BucoLiciy theologi Adole^entia seu Bu^ouca. 

Basil. 1546. 8vo. With u\e commentary of Jodocus Ba- 

> One of Mantuan*s lines. Farnaby dius. Excud. G. Dewcsand H. Marsh^t 

in his Preface to Martial says, that 1584. 12lno. Again, for the same» the 

Favste precor gelid(i, was too ollen pre- same year, 12mo* Again, for Robert 

ferred to Arma virumgu^ cano, I think Dexter, 1598. 12mo. With Arguments 

there is an old black letter translation to the Eclogues, and Notes by John 

of Mantuan into English. Another Murmelius, &c 

translation appeared by one Thomas ^ Love*s Lab. li.. Actjv.' Sc,-3, 
HarTey, 1 656. Mantuan was three times 
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England of Virgil's bucolics, by Wynkyn de Worde', might 
partly suggest the new idea of this kind of poetry. 

With what avidity the Italian and French poets, in their re- 
q>ective languages, entered into this species of composition, 
^en the rage of Latin versification had subsided, and for the 
purposes above mentioned, is mi inquiry reserved for a future 
period* I shall only add here, that before the close of th^ 
fifteenth century, Virgil's bucolics were translated into Italian'", 
by Bernardo Pulci, Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, and Fiorini 
Buoninsegni. 

' BacDLicA ViROiLU cum commento FioaiNO Buoninsegni de Sienna : £pi. 

fimUiarL At the end, Adjuvenes ht^ stole di Luca Pula. In Firenze, per 

Maromani operii commeneUUio* Die vera Baitolomeo Miscomini, 14S4. A dedi- , 

ymApH&u 4to. And they were reprint* cation is prefixed* by whidi it appeals, 

edby the same, 1514 and 1516. that Buonins^pu wrote a PiscAToaT 

™ Yh, liA BncoucA ni Viaoiuo per Ecuhiub, the first ever written in Italy* . 

Fratrem Evangelistam Fossa de Ore- in the year 1468. There was a second 

mona on), senrorum. In Venesia, 1494^ edition ci Fulci'a verkion, La Bucouca 

4CO. But thirteen years earlier we find, di Viaoiuo tradotta per Bernardo 

Bernardo Pulci nella Bucouca di Vir- Polci conl'Elegie* In Fiorenn, 1494, ' 
giMo: di Jenmimo BjEViviEiri, Jacopo 
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SECTION XXX. 



j|T is not tb0 plan of this work to coonprdiend the Scotdi 
poetry. But when I consider t^ dose and n^onal connec- 
tion between England and Scotland in the progress of mannem 
and literature, I am sensible I shonld be guilty of a partial and 
del^ctive r^resesM^tion of ih^ poetry of th^ fonner» was 1^ to 
omit in my series a fbw Scotch writers, who have adorned the 
present period^ wit}i a d^ree of sentiment and ^irit, ae<pH 
inand of phraseology,^ a;nd a fertiBty of i^ns^nation, tK>t to h^ 
femd m ahy ^gMsll poet since Chaucer and Ijfdfgate i noK» 
eap^isHy a^ they bftye le^ striking £p^G|Qign$, of alfegcirj/pd 
invention, a species of composition whiA appears to have been* 
for some tame almost totally extinguished in England. 

The first I shall mention is William Dunbar, a native of 
Salton in East Lothian, about the year 1470. His most ce- 
lebrated poems are The Thistle and the Rose, and the 
Golden Terge. 

The Thistle and the Rose was occasioned by the mar- 
riage of James the Fourth, king of Scotland, with Margaret 
Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh, king of England: 
an event, in which the "vdiole fiiture political state of both na- 
ti<ms was vitally interested, and whidi ultimately produced the 
union of the two crowns and kingdoms. It was finished oh 
the ninth day of May in the year 1505, nearly three mcmths 
before the arrival of the queen in Scotland: whose progress 
from Richmond to Edinburgh was attended with a greater 
magnificence of parade, processions, and spectacles, than lever 
remember to have seen on any similar occasion^ It may be 

* See a memoir, cited above, in Le- notice, that during this expedition there 
land's Coll. torn. iii. Appkni). edit wasin the magi^Kent suite of the pnn- 
1770. p. 265. It is worthy of particular cess a company of players, under the 
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pertinent to prenai^ dtat Mai^aret was a siiigalar patroness 
of the Scotch poetry, now b^iiuiiiig to floarisk. tki boun^ 
ifi Aas celebrated by Stf^art of Ix)m^ in a Scotch poem, 
called Lerges ox Ta;$ ^w yjfis p^Y, ^itteti \b the year 
1527. 

Grit God relief'' Maiuiaret our quene! 
For and scho war as scho hes bene'= 

Scho wald be letter of Infr&y'' 
Than all the kif that I of mene*, 

For leigee^ t^thia aev'jt^T day.' 

Dunbar's Thistle and Rose is opened with the following 
stBOzas, which are remarkable for their descriptive and pictu* 
resqne beauties. 

Quhen'l Meccilic vtet with vanasd w&d)» pMt, 
And Appryll had wifh hie siliceji shcwis. 
Tane leif ' at Nature, with one orient b^t, 
And h^ty May, tha( muddir ^ is of Bouris, 
Had nuud thp birdis to bt^yn th^ hour^', 

direMimi of one John Inglidi, who U ■ 

■oiKidnMa ciUnl Johumea. " Amonn tt 

tbeniile loideswid theqiwHie VM&) r 

._.__ , .. .^ y 



«tbe GinLK^i Tali, C 



I. "AOl of o 
and waeiM,™ Ike tUa'ed^oc acquainta 

I- -—AobiiioiiM.') 



lUlnoUlll; Who attended) tbewewnts, "great Oodhdp,&c. 



_. U of gold rtucldcd ' If riw cintiDuei Id do a* iba hai 

"illi icweti, aadWorih three tbrnuand doM. '' bouM;. Vt. COffrt. 

pouDQm (^Bi on. both nde*, the ban- * *af aduT I conld ipak oL 
VKU, nil^lleliiijtJBli, and: a vafietr of ' l>^$aat bounty. ■ S^ I. 

ofbtr nlriM partioulari, iq flie laige ' «<ieii. ^ baa the Torce at ai. 
*^1hd) [Mh^ m aiL antieat Re«Mer of. ■ t^en lean. ' motber. 

Vmtoo pw7 in Gonr> in old^rendi.' ' Mattia orLions. Fnnn Mora in the 

M8S. Ladd, G. J1. fiiL lOS. b. BibL miMal;~Sa again in ihi Counir Tjtati, 
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Amao^ the tc»dir odouris md and qiihyt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it wes delyt: ' 

In bed at morrow sleiping as I lay, 
Methocht Aurora, with her cristall ene 
In at the window lukit"* by the day, 
And hakit^ me with visage pale and grene; 
On quhois hand a lark sang, fro the splene", 
" Awak, luvaris"!*, out x)f your slemering*", 
Se how the lusty morrow dois upspring ! '* 

Methocht fresche May befoir my bed upstude, 
In weid' depaynt of mony diverse hew, 
Sober, benyng, and full of mansuetude. 
In bright atteir of flouris forgit new % 
Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, brown, and blew, 
Babnit in dew, and gilt mih I^ebus' bemys; 
Quhil al the house illumynit of her lemys. ^ 

Mat then rebukes the poet, for not rising early, according 
to his annual custom, to celebrate the approach of the spring ; 
especially as the lark has now amiouticed the dawn of day, 
and his heart in former years had always 

— -.^ — . glaid and blissflil bene 
Sangis ^ to m9k undir the levis grene. * 

St. ii. Where be ajso calls t|ie birds the Suppose^ tbe geis and hennis suld cry 

chapd-darkes of Venus, St. iii. In tbe alarum, 

CouRTK OF lioVK, CbauceT Introduces And we sail serve secunfulum wium Sa^ 

the birds sinjnng a mass in honour of rum, &c» 

May. Edit. Unr, p. 570. v. 1358. seq. " looked, " haikd. 

Oil May^^y, when tbe larke began to i ^ with gopd will. Movers. 

ryse, slumbenng. ' attune* 

ToMATWNswentOielustienightmgale. 'From Chaucer, Milueb's Tale, 

He b^ins the service with 2)omtiie&iMa. !,* 1,^3'.^: ^^' ^": ^. . ".,. , 

Hie eagle sings the VenUe. The popin- £"W bnghtir ww the shming o* hir hewe - 

iny CcOi enarrQftf. Tht feaetKkJ)ommus Than m the Towre the i^oble /or^€<* 

regnamt. The owl SenetHdte, The Te im««. 

jieum is converted into Te Deitm * brightness. " songs. 

AvoBis, and sung by the thrush, &c Set: ' St. iv. See Chaucer's Kmioiit** > 

SkeUon, in tb^ Sokb op Phiup Spab- Tale, v. 1042. p. 9. Urr. 

BOW, ridicules the missal, in supposing She was arisin, and all.redie dight, 

various paHs of it to . be sung by Urds. For May will have no 8hi^;ardy amiigh* i ' 

p. 226. ed^ Loiid^ 1739, 12mo. Much The season prikkith every gen^l herte; 

the same sort of fiction occurs in Sir And maklth it out of his s&pe to sterte^ " 

David Lyndesay's CoHBLAYNT or the And sayth, Aryse, and do May obser.^ 

rAPYKGo, edit ut infr. Sigvat. B. iii. vaunce, &c. 
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The poet r^liie% tbat the spnog of llie presait yasr was uo- 
promising and uogenial ; nnattend^ wkh the vmmk song of 
birds, and serenitjr of sky : -and that stocms-and ^lowers, and 
the loud blasts of tfact horn of 2(>ri2 JBohii^ had usurped her mild 
dominion, and hitherto prevented him from wandering at leisare 
under the vernal branches. May rejects his exquse, and with 
a smile of majesty commands him to arise, and to perform his 
annual homage to the flowers, the birds, and the, sun. They 
both enter a delicious garden, filled with the richest colours 
and odours. The sun suddenly appears in all his glory, and 
is thus described in the luminous language of Lydgate. 

The piirpoiu: sooie, .with tendir bemys reid, 
^ In orient :bridit as imgell did appeir. 

Throw goldin.skyis putting up his heid, 
Quhois gilt tressis schone so wondir cleir, 
That all the world tuke comfbrt fer and neir»^ 

Immediately the birds, like the momii^-stars, singing together, 
hail the unusual appearance of the sun-shine. 

And, as the blissfttl sone of therarchy 2, 
The foulis sung throu comfort of the lycht; 
The burdis did with oppin voices cry. 
To luvaris so, ^^ Away thow duly nicht, 
And welcum day that ccmifortis every wiqht. 
HaU May, haU Flora, hail Aurora schrae. 
Hail princes Nature, hail Venus, luvis quene»* 

Nature is then introduced, issuing her interdict, that the 
progress of the ^ring should be no longer interrupted, and that 
Neptune and Eoius should cease from disturbing the waters 
and air. 

Dame Nature gaif an itihibitioun thair. 
To fers Neptune, and Eolus the bauld^, 
Nodit to perturb the wattir nor the air; 

' St Yiii. ▼« 7. ;T}ij» monuiig*st8n sroging togjt^ 

* TbeMerarchf. SeeJoiydi. xxxviii. ther« ^ St. ix. >>*b(3d» 
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A«d thM BO jcbdt£b<: oM no bbMb <»wld 
Wf9^ sM^ fiomfa^ BDtf fiMTlift on Ae fattld; 
S^ bfid «ik Joiio 96dibs of ^ Uty 
T}i0t ii^ IM liefM Md Isip Mbtte tod dry.« 

This pilspijtklSaS talii siispbiice are jt^ieibus ^nd ihgenious i 
1^ A^ 'p^S 2^ity to the dtkbject bf the poem, awfdceti our 
di^iMi^^^ ftHd latrddace iiidiijr poetic^ circumi^tanees. I^aturE; 
hflihbdiait^ 6biniiiaiid^ eveiy bhrd, beast, atid flower, to appear 
bl h^r pte^cb i and, d^ they hdd beeti tised to do every May- 
iii6^nHi^, to ackhoWledge het ulniversal sovemgnty. JShe sends 
the roe to l^ng the beasts, the swailow to collect the bu*ds, and 
the yarrow^ to summoil d^ flowers. They are assembled be- 
fore her in an mstaiit The libn adtaisees first, wh(^ figure 
is drawn with great for^e and expre^ion. 

This dwfiill beist lull terrible of cheir, 
Piefdhig of tuke, and stout of countenance, 
Ryght stf(^ cewrp^ i^Mtkhxi fair, but leir^. 
Lusty o£ shtip^ l^^ d^li^faiic^, 
Reid of his euUour as the ruby ^ance^ 
In fidd of g(dd he stude fiill mychtely 
With fioiire de lucis sircttlit** lustely.' 

This is an el^|^ il^d iH^iAMs niodd of blsizbriing the 
Scottish anhb^ Whidi stt^ ^ Hoh i^^ h border, ot tressure^ 
adorned with flower de i6c^d. W^ should r^memi^r, that 
heraldry was now a scilffiKse df h^ importance and esteem* 
Nature lifting up his cluvis deir^ or shining claw^ and su& 
fering him to rest on her knee, crowns him with a radiant dia- 
dem of precious stone^ and creates him the king of beasts : at 
the same tii&e she injoins him to exercise justice with mei^y^ 

^ read SchtMi^jni. dedf^ from 4rroii>> fidngliff j a remedy 

^ should hurt, [affiri^bt ] for heeding wounds inflicted bj that wea- 

* St. X. ... t>olt; m ^, to ^ptil6gfte for his 

' The yarrow is .^cj^o^ cf .|i|iUe^ boldcUBSs, ui,|>ers9iii%ii^ a 6hmt, haft 

lium, commonly calledMleeaW/. Th6r6 iAdiitA, <<Tuil cntftely coi\)unt scho." 

is no reason for selecting this^ plant to St. ni. 

a» op 8 menage to iknf fliftwm; &i€ ■ fierfse., ^ encircl^ 

mi its name hu. ^e^ Apposed to^ii- * SL ilv. 
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and not to suflfer Uj^sut^ects erf* tbe solaUeit fltie br degree, to 
be oppress^ bjr those of mperior stittgth and dignity. This 
part of Nature's cfabige to the lion^ 16 doatd irilh tte follow- 
ing beautifiil stndM^ whi^ indicales the nioild t^iderness of 
the poet's heart 

And kt no bowgle with his busteood'' hortiis 
The meik pluch-ox' oppress for all hys prj^, 
Bot in the yck go peciable him besyd.** 

£9te next crowns the eagle king of fowls : and sharpening 
Us talons like darts of stefel, orders him to govern great and 
small, the wren bt the peacock, with an uniform and equal 
impar&dity. I need not point out to my reader the political 
kssKms couched under these commands. Nature now calls 
the flowers ; and observing the thistle to be smiroanded with 
a bash of speaon^ and thefefore qualified for war^ gives him a 
crown of rubks, a£tid says, ^In field go forth and ftnd the laif^.'' 
Ihe poet contmues d^antly to (»€ture o&arpaitsof the toyal 
arms; in cmlering the tfairtle, who is now king of t^ebdtyt^ 
to pi^efer aQ herbs, or flowers, c^ rare virtue^ and rich odoor i 
wt ever to permit the nettle to assodate with dto-fttiuf dt lys, 
aK>r any iffnAAe weed to be raniked in cottipedtioli with ^e 
lily. In the next stanza, where NAnrRE dhrects the thistle t^ 
hoftour the rose above all othter flowers, exclusive of the heraldic 
meaning, our author With much address inisifiliates to king 
/ames the t'inxrtt an exhortation to conjugal fidelity, drawn 
from the h^ birth, be^ty, find amiable accomplishments, of 
the royil bride the prinoei^s Margaret^. 

^ boisterous, strongi |mld for to ^^e to the most fayie of the 

1 pl^tiglMnt. Thre, which he gave to Venus. In the 

* St. xri. scarfiftwsl was al^ represented the Salu- 

* defend the rest. tacion of Gabriell to the Virgyne in 
"Among tte pageants exhiMM at saying Ave gratia, and sens after[next,} 

Ediobuiig^ in honour of the nuptials, the sollempnizacion of the verymaiyage 

ihe was compHmented with the following betwix the said Tierge [Virgin] and Jo^ 

cnriMis mixtiwe of dasiical and sciip- seph.*' Leland, Oytu iii. Armm^ 

tural history; ** Nv to that cross was a p. 289. ut supr. Not to mention the 

sca rtk w st r^cafibldj made, where was great tmpreprietyv which they did not 

r^resented Paris and the three Deesses, perceiTe, of applying such a part of 

with Mdtcnre' that gaff hym the iqpyfl of scripture. 
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Not hald no udir flour in sic dent; p 

•As the firegdie Rose, of cuUor reid and quhyt; 

For gif thou doiB% hurt is thjme honesty, 

Considdering-that no flour is so perfyt, 

So ftdl of vertew, plesans, and delyt, 

So ful of blissfull angelik bewty. 

Imperial birth, honour, and dignite^ 

Nature then addresses the rose, whom she calls^ *< O lusty 
daughter mdst benyng,^ and whose lineage she exalts above 
that of the lily% This was a preference of Tudor to Valois. She 
crowns the rose with clarefied gems, the lustre of which illu- 
tnines all the land. The rose is hailed, queen by the flowers* 
I^ast, her praises are sung by the universal diorus of birds, 
the sound of which awakens the poet frcMn his delightful dream. 
The fairy scene is vanished, and he calls to the muse to per- 
p^uate in verse the wonders of the splendid vision* 

Although much fine invention and sublime &bling are dis- 
played in the ail^oricfd visions of our old poets, yet this mode 
^f composition, by dealing only in imaginary pei^sonages, and 
by excluding real characters and human actions, necessarily 
fails in that chief sourc0 of entertainment wluch we seek in 
antient poetry, the representation of a.ntient manners. 
, Another general observation, immediately resulting from the 
subject of this poem, may be here added, which illustrates the 
present and future state of the Scotch poetry. The marriage 
of a princess of England with a king of , Scotland,, from the 
new communication and intercourse opened between the two 
courts and kingdoms by such a connection, must have greatly 
contributed to polish the rude manners, and to improve the 
language, literature, and arts, of Scotland. 

The design of Dunbar's Goldeit Terge, is to shew the 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far in- 
dulged, over reason. The discerning reader will observe, that 
the cast of this poem is tinctured with the morality and imagery 

" daintr/t price. ' if thdu doest. ' St. izi. 



of the Rom AUNT OP ths RofliS^ atkl tli^* Fhot>tiJ^ Aixti't^kAYEj 
of Chaucer. - . . i 

The poet walks forthat the down of a brigfat di^.i Hie ef- 
fects of the riskig sun on a y&meU landicape, with its acbom- 
paniments, are thus delmeated in the n^Qiiner of hydg/^ yet 
with more strength, distinctness, andjexuberance of oman^ent 

Richt as the sterne of day begoutfito schyne; ' 

Quhen gone to bed was Vesper arid Lucytie, ' 

I raise, and by ane rosere* did me rest : '■'"'. 

Upsprang the goldyn candill matotiiie, ^ ' 

With cleir depurit ^ betnys ' chry staHyne^ 
Glading'theinery fewHs hi thair nest: ^ 

Or Phebtt!9 wes in pnrpourkaip* i^est^ 
Upraise the lark, the hevenis menstral syne^, 
In May intill a morrow mirthfullest. 

Full angelylc flie birdis sang thair houris, 

Within their courtyngis* grcne, into thair houris 

Apperrellit -quhite and reid with blumys sweit: 

Ennamelit wes' the feild with all cullouris, 

The perlie droppis schuke in silver achouris y, 

Quhyle al in balme did branche and levis fleit 

To pairt fra Phebus, did Aurora greit, 

Hir chrystall teiris I saw hing on the flouris, 

Quhilk he for lufe all drank up with his heit . . 

> 

For mirth of May, with skippis and with hoppis, 

The birdis sang upon the t^hdlrcrbppis^, 

Widi curious^ nbtej as Venus' chapell-clark^s : 

Thei rosis yung^ new spreiding of their knoppis*. 

Were powderit** bricht with hevinly berial-Hdroppis, - 

* rose-tree. ' purified. ^ The iiearled (lit>ps fell from th^ 
" a^e. Ere IHiebus was dressed in trees like silver showers. 

his pui^le robe. * bomehes. ' ■ ' ■ ' ' 

* then. [The printed copies read * knobs ; buds. 

J^, instead of iryne as given by War- , ^besprinkled. An heraldic te^. See 
ton.— Edit.] Ouservations on the Faiky (^ueex, iu 

* curtains. p. 158. seq. 
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Throw bemis reid, burning as ruby sparkis; 
The skyis rang for schout3mg of the larkis. 
The purpour hevin oiirskailit in silver sloppis^ 
Owrqgilt the treis, branchis, lef and barkis. 

Doun throu the ryce^ ane revir ran with stremis 

So lustely agayn the lykand* lemys, 

That all the lake as lamp did lenie of licht, 

Quhilk shaddowit all about with twynkline glemis ^ ; 

The bewis^ baithit war in secund bemis, 

Throu the reflex of Phebus visage bricht 

On every side the hegies raise on hicht*^ ; 

The bank was grene, the bruke wes fill of bremys, 

The stanneris cleir as stem in frostie nicht 

The crystall air^ the sapher firmament. 
The ruby skyis of the orient, 
Kest^ berial bemis on emerant bewis grene, 
The rosy garth ^, depaynt, and redolent. 
With purpour, asure, gold, and gowlis ' gent, 
Arrayit wes, by dame Flora the queue, 
Sa nobilly, that joy wes for to sene ; 
The rocke*", agane the rivir resplendent, 
As low enlumynit all the levis schene. ^ 

* covered with ttreeks, aiq>Sf of silver. Hot pescode own [oDe] began to crje, 
'dirou|^ the biubes, the trees. Rice, Straberys lype, and dl«rryex m tAe ktbi. 

urr. eou. , pleasant. 

And thereupon he had a fidr surplice ' The water blued Uke a lamp, and 

As white as IS the blosome on the ricr. tfarewabout it shadowy gleams of twink- 
ling Hght. 

[See 8uptm» voL n, p. 263.1 So in a • boughs. ^ 

Sootdi poem by Alexander Scott, writ- n The high-iauied edges, or bank. 

ten 1562, AiiTxniT Scottish Pokms, i cast. -^ 

Sdiob. 177a p. 194. k garden. 

Wekum ottie rubcnt rois [rose] upon 'j^ Ue heraldic teim for red. 
^^f^cg^ ■■ The rock, guttering with the reflec- 

tion of ibe river, illuminated as with fire 
$0 also Lydgate, in his poem called all the bright leaves. Low is flame. 
London LiccrxNNT, MSS. Harl. S67. * St. i. seq. Compare Chaucer's 
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Our author, lulled by the music of the birds, and the mur- 
muring of the water, fidls asleep on the flowers, which he calls 
Fiords mantiU. In a vision, he sees a ship approach, whose 
sails are like the blossom upon the spray, and whose masts are 
of gold bright as the star of day ^* She glides swiftly through 
a chrystal bay ; and lands in the blooming meadows, among 
the green rushes and reeds, an hundred ladies clad in rich but 
loose atdre. They are cloathed in green kirtles; their golden 
tresses, tied only with glittering threads, flow to the ground; 
and their snowy bosoms are unveiled. 

As fresche as flouris that in the May up^redis 
In kirtills grene, withoutyn kell^^ or bandis 
Thair bricht hairis hang gleting on the strandis 
In tressis cleir, wyppit^ with goldin threidis ; 
With papisi* quhyt, and middills small as wandis.* 

In this brilliant assembly, the poet sees Nature, dame Venua 
qitem^ tlm^esche Aurora, May, lady Flora schene, Juno, La- 
tona, Proserpina IKana gcddess of the chase and woodis grene, 
la^Clio, Minerva, Fortune, and Lucina, These michty queues 
are crowned with diadems, glitt^ng like the moming-star. 
They enter a garden. May, the queen of mirthful months, is 
supported between her sisters April and June : as she walks 

* 

Momh^, inthe KvioHT*ft Talk, V. 1493. with the arms of the commanders, and 

p. 18; IJrr, gilt, with banners, pennon^ and stand- 

The merylark, messengere of the day, ^^> of silk : and that the masts were 

SilewiUi in her soQg the morowe groy ; pwnted from top to bottom, glittering 

And fm Biebut ryaing up so br^t ^^ g^M* 1^« «hip of lord Guy of 

That aU the orient hiughith at tlie Mght, Tremo^ was so sumptuously garnished. 

And with his strtomis dryith in the gt«ves tj^t t^ painting and colours cost SOOO 

The silTcr diopts hanging in the leves. Frendh franks, more than 222 pouncb of 

- . , - ^, , MS J /n. • English currency at that time. See 

It IS seldom that we find Chaucer m- Giffion'sCHROK.p. 364. Athissecond 

duMng his genms to an absurd excess expedition into France, in 1417, king 

mifoiiadMciytions. The same cannot Henry the Fifth was in a ship, whosi 

be said of Lydgate. sails were of purple sUk m^st richly era- 

• In our old poetry and the romances, troidercd with gold. Speed»s Chron, 

nefrequendy read of ships .supeihlyde- ^ j,^ ggg ^^ jg^ Many other 

^ated. This was taken from real life, instances might be brought from antient 

Roissart, speakn^j of the French fleet ^liniatures and iUiuninaBons. 

m 1^7, prepared for the invMion^En- p ^,,j , y^^^ 

gland under the reign of RiQhard the r • g^ ^-^ 
Second, says, that the ships were painted 

H 2 
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iip and down the garden, the birds begin to sing; and Nature 
^ve's her a gorgeous robe adorned with every coloUr undefr 
heaven. 

Thair sawe I Nature present tiU^ her a gown 
Rich to behald, and nofeil of renoun, 
Of every hew tindir the hevin that bene 
Depaynt and broud" be gude proportioun. ^ 

The vegetable tribes then do their obeisance to NatuHE, in 
these polished and elegant verses. 

And every blome on brenche, and eik on bonk, 
Opnyt, and spred thair balmy levis donk, 
Full low enclyneyng to thair quene full cleir, 
Quhame for their noble norising thay thonk. * 

Immediately another court, or groupe, appears. JHere Cu- 
pid the king presides : i 

— wytli bow in hand ybent, 

And dredefuli arrowis grundyn schaip and squair. 
Thair saw I Mars the god armipotent 
Awfull and steme, strong and corpolent. 
Thair saw I crabbit^ Satume, aid and haire*, 
His luke wes lyk for to perturb tlie air. 
Thair wes Mercnriu^ wise and eloquent, 
Of rethorik that fend* the flouris fair.** 

These are attended with other pagan divinities, Janus, Priapus, 
Eolus, Bacchus the gludef of the table^ and Pluto. They arfe 
til arrayed in green ;^ and singing amorous ditties to the harp 
and lute, invite the ladies to dance. The poet quits his am- 
bush under the trees, and pressing forward to gain a more per- 
fect view 6f this tempting ispectacle, is espied by Venus. She 
bids her keen archers arrest the intruder. Her attendants, a 
groups of feir ladies, instantly drop their green mantles, and 



< to her. 



"broad. 
^ »r. xi. 



y crabbed. 
* found. 



* hoar. 
•» St. xiii. 



e§^ di^cqy&ts a huge bo^. They :^rm themselves ia battl^ 
airay, apd adv^uce against the poet* 

And first of all, with bow in hand ybent. 
Come dame Bewtee, richt as soho wald me schent; 
Syne followit all her damosalls y&ir, 
With mony divers awfull instrmnent^ : 
Unto the pres Fair Having** with hir went; 
Syne* Portratuee, Plesance, and histy Cheir, 
Tlian come Ressoun, with Schdde of gold so cleir, 
In plate and maille, as Mars axmipotent, 
Defendit me that noble ^ chevellere. ^ 

Beauty is assisted by tender Youth with ber virgin^s yingj 
GREEN IjJNOCENCE, MoDesty, and OBEDIENCE: but tjieir re- 
sistance was but feeble against the golden target of Reason. 
Womanhood then leads on Patience, Discretion, Sted- 
fastness, Benigne Look, Mylde Cheir, and Ho'nest 
Business. 

Bot Res^ovn bure the Terge with sic constaoQ^ 
Thair scharp assayes might do no dures^, 
To me for all thair awfull ordinance *.^^ 

The attack is renewed by Dignity, Renown, Riches, Nobi- 
lity, and Honour. These, after displaying their ^igh ban- 
ner, and shooting a cloud of aiTows, are soon obliged to retreat. 
Venus, perceiving the rout, orders Dissemblance to make an 
attempt to pierce the Golden Shield. Dissemblance, orDis- 
simulatio'n, chuses for her archers, Presence, Fair CALir 
JNG, and Cherishing, These bring back Beauty to the 
charire. A new and obstinate conflict ensues. 

Thik was the J^ott c^g^roi^dy^ ^^i%3 ken^ 
Bot Res$o.un^ witli the l^}i4d of po}d i^^e^e, 
Warly * defendit quhosoevir assayit : 
*The awfidl stour he manly did sustene."* 

' formidable weapons. ^ injury, * weapons. 

* behaviour. • next, [after^] ^ St. xix. * warily. 

fivWrior. « Sr.jmit. *9 fir. *»iii. / - • 
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At length Presence, by whom the poet understands that irre- 
sistible incentive accruing to the passion of love by society, by 
being often admitted to the company of the beloved object, 
throws a magical powder into the eyes of Reason; who is 
suddenly deprived of all his powers, and reels like a drunken 
man. Immediately the poet receives a deadly wound, and is 
taken prisoner by Beauty ; who now assumes a more engaging 
air, as the clear eye of Reason is growing dim by intoxication. 
Dissimulation then tries all her arts on the poet: Fair 
Calling smiles upon him : Cherishing soothes him with soft 
speeches : New AcgUAiNTANCE embraces him awhile, but soon 
takes her leave, and is never seen afterwards. At last Danger 
delivers him to the custody of Grief. 

By this time, " God Eolus his bugle blew.*' The leaves are 
torn with the blast : in a moment the pageant disappears, and 
nothing remains but the forest, the birds, the banks, and the 
brook. ° In the twinkling of an eye they return to the ship ; 
and unftirling the sails, and stemming the sea with a rapid 
course, celebrate their triumph with a discharge of ordinance. 
This was now a new topic for poetical description. The smoke 
rises to the firmament, and the roar is re-echoed by the rocks, 
with a sound as if the ndn-bow had been Ixrdien. 

And as I did awake of this sweving**, 

The joyfuU birdis merily did sing 

For mirth of Phebus tendir bemls schene. 

Sweit war the vapouris, soft the morrowin^ 

Hailsum the vaill^ depaynt with ftouris ying. 

The air attemperit sobir and amene ; 

In quhit and reid was al the felde besene. 

Throw Naturis nobill fresch annameling 

In mirthftdl May of every monetli queue. *> 

Our author then breaks out into a laboured encomium on 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. This I chuse to recite at large, 

" St, xxti. • dream. *• vale. ' St. xxviii.. 
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as it shews the peculiar distincdcm antiently paid to those fa- 
thers of verse; and the hig^ ideas tvliich now fNrerailed, even 
in Scotland^ of the improvements introduced by their writings 
into the British poetry, language, and literature. '' 
O reverend Chaucere, rose <tf rethoris all, , 
As in oure tong ane flour * imperial 
That raise in Britane evir, quha reidis richt% 
Thou beris of makarisn" the tryumph ryall, 
Thy fresche annamilit termes celestiaU : 
This mater coud illuminit haif fidl bricht^ ; 
Was thou noucht of our English all the licht. 
Surmounting every tong terrestriall 
Als fer as Mayis morrow dois midnycht 

morale Gower, and Lydoate laureat, 
Your sugarit' lippis^, and tongis aureat. 
Bene to our eiris' cause of grit delyte; 
Your angel mouthis most mellifluate 
Our rude langage hes cleir illumynat, 

And fiur owr^lt our spedie, that im pe ri^ te 
Stude, or your goldin pennis schi^ to wryt*, 
This yle befoir wes bur and dissolat^ 
Of rethorik, or lusty fresche indyteS^ 

This panegyric, and the poem, is closed with an i^logy, 
couched in elegant meti^hors, for his own comparative humility 
of style. He addresses the poem, which be calls a litiU quair. 

1 know quhat thou of rethoric has qpent; 
Of all hir lusty rosis redolent 

Is nane into thy gerland sett oa hicht^ 
Eschame^ tharo^ and draw the out of sicht t 

' Other instances occur in die dder * to our esn. 

Seotch poets. See supra, voL iL p. 437. * Ere your golden pent were d^pcd 

' one flower. to write. 

' Ever robe, or sprung, in Britain, *> baiv and desolate, 

whoso reada riglit. * elegant compoaition* 

° Thou hearest of poets. ' St. xzx. 

^ Una sutiject would have appeared * No fresh and fragrant roses of ifae- 

to some advantage, had not, &c toric are placed on high in Ay garland* 

* sugared. ^ lips. ^ be ashamed. 
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Bude; fe thy weld^i desteynit, bair, md reiit, 

. ;W^ ftucht thou be rfF^irit of the licht ! ^ 

. .'I . ' 

Dunbar's Paunce has \evy great merit m the comic style of 

painting. It exhibits a grpupe of figures pouched with the ca- 
pricious but spirited pencil of Callot, Or^ihe eve of Lent, a 
general day of confession, the poet in a dream sees a display 
of heaven and hell, Mahomet', or the devil, commands a 
dance to be performed by a select party of fiends; particu- 
larly by those,, who in thp other world bad never made confes- 
sion to the priest, and had consequently aever received abso- 
lution. Immediately the Seven X)EAdly Sins appear; and 
present a mask, or mummery, with the newest gambols just 
imported from France'^. The first is Pride, who properly 
takes place of all the rest, as by that Sin Jell the angels* He 
is described in* the fashionable and gallant dress of those times : 
in a bonnet and gown, his hair thrown back, his cap aWry, and 
his gown affectedly flowing to his feet in large folds. 

Let) Be, , quodi ht}^ nqm quha beginis ? . 
With that the fiwU D^adlv Sinnis 

Begouth to leipattanis'^. 
And first of idl in dance Was PRYBy 
With hair wyld bak, bonet on syde, . - 

Lyk to mak vaistie wanis ; 
And round about him as a quheill"* 
Hang all in rumpillis ° to the heill, . 

His kethatP for the nanis.** 

' weed ; dress. progress of the princess Margaret into 

^ St. xxxij Scotland, we have the following passage. 

^ Mahon. Sometimes written Ma- ** iThe lord of Northumberland made his 

houn, or Mahound. See Mat. Paris, .devoir, at the depar^ge, xif ^mlatdes 

;p. 289* adann. 1236. AndDu Fresne, and lemjs, [leaps,] as. did likewise the 

'liat. Gloss. V. Mahum. The Christians lord Scrop the fauer, and many others 

in the crusades were accustomed to hear that retomed agpiyne, in tokyng ther cun- 

the Saracens svirear by their prophet Ma- g^, *' p. 281. [See Notes, supr. p. 85-86»] 

hornet: which' thence became in Europe ^ Mahomet. 

^another name for. the devil. ^ began to dance at once. ^, wheel. 

, \^^ original is sap^umnd;. In the " rumples. ^ casaque, cassook* 

Memoir, cited above, coQceroiog the ** nonce, designedlyi 



Many proud trtm^cnir^ ^ith him triip]^t, 
Throw sk^ldan' fyr ay as tbey skif^t 
They gimd with hyddons^ grams. " 

Several holy harlots follow, attended by monks, who make 
great sport for the devils, ^ 

Heilie Harlottis in hawtain wyis*, 
Cknne in with mony sindrie gyis^, 

But yet luche nevir * Mahoan : 
Quhill priesds cum with bair schevin* nekks, 
Than all the foynds lewche^, and maid gddks^, 

Black'-belli/j and Bwrny-brfmn. 

Black-belly and Bawsy-bix)wn are the names of popular spirits 
in Scodand. The latter is perhaps our Robin Goodfellow, 
known in Scotland by the name of Brownie, 

Anger is drawn with great force, and his accompaniments 
are boldly feigned. His hand is always upon his knife, and 
he is followed, in pairs, by boasters, threat^iers, and quarrel- 
some persons, all armed for battle, and perpetually wounding 
one another. ** 

Than Yre come in with sturt*^ and stryfe ; 
His hand was ay upon his knyfe. 

He brandeist lyk a beir : 
Bostaris, braggarists, and btorganeris, 
Efter hym pas^t in pairis, 

All bodin in feir of weir *^: 



$i 



' de<;eiyfir. See Spenser*^ Sia, Trom- ^ signs of derisioii. 
PAKT. <0r perhaps an enXpty feUow, a ^ 9t. iv. 
rattle. . Or Trompour may be trum;^/^) * disturbance; affray, 
as in Cb^uccrr's Kniqht's Tale, v, 2673. ^ liter^y, " AU anttyed in feature of 

See Chaucer's CANTx&BuaT Tale6, with war. " ^odoh 9Xidfsir oS war^ are in the 

the Notes of the Very judicious and in- Scotch statute book. Sir Davi4 I^nde- 

genious . editor. Lond. 1775. vol. iv. say tbu»flpei^Ls of the state of Scotland 

p. 231. * sliding. during the minor^ of James the Fi£th. 

' they grinned hideously. . ^ St. ii. Complaynt of the Paftngo. Siokat. 

^ St. lii. ' haughty guise. B* lii. edit, ut infir. 

•:SkStm«withba«-shaTen, That none durst ride but in«,/«ro/.«6-. 

^ laughed* That \%'ugiihout bang armed fir tiaUle, 
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In jaklds, stry^^us, and Ixmnettis ofsteil^y 
Thair leggb wer cheyned to the heOl^ 

Frawart was thair afieir ^ ; 
Sum iq)on uder with brands beft^ 
Sum jagit utheris to the heft ^ 

With knyvis that spheirp coud scheir"*. 

Envy is equal to the rest Under this Sin our author takes 
occasion to lament, with an honest indignation, that the courts 
of princes should still give admittance and encourag^nent to 
the whisperers of idle and injurious rqx>rts«° 

Next in the dance followit Invy, 
Fild full of feid <> and fellony, 

Hid malyce and dispyte ; 
For pry vie hateritP that tratour trymlit*'. 
Him followit mony freik dissymtit% 

With feynit wor^s quhyte. 
And flattereris into mens facis, 
And back-byttaris* of sundry racis, 

To ley ^ that had delyte. 
With rownaris " of fals lesingis ^ : 
Allace ! that courtis of noble kingis 

Of tham can nevir be qujrte * I 

Avarice is usAiered an i>y a tnx^ of extorticmers, and other 
miscreants, patronised by the magician Waiiodi*, or the de- 
mon of the covetous; who vomit on eadi other torrents of melted 

■ In short jackets, plates, or slips, and ^ enmity. ' hatred, 

bonnets of steeL Short coats of mail ^ trembled. ^ disaeifibUng gaUant 

and helmets. ' backbiters. ' lye. 

^ Either, chained together. Or, their " Rounders, whisperers. To yvimmC 

legs armed with iron, perhaps iron neC> in the ear, or snnply to nmndf was to 

work, down to the heel. whisper in the ear. 

^ Tbehr boai^esa was untorward. Or * falsities. ' fVee. 

else their lookyrotMirtf, fierce.' Far h * [The original reads : 

fe^iue. __ , . - . Neit him in dance cam Cuvat y c e — 

k Some itrudL otheiB, their oompa- q^^^^ wwchis, and odLerarii— 

"*T&'^*^^!!r . u u * AU with that uwWb went. 

I Wounded others to the quick, to 

the haft. Where warlo means a wicked person. 

• cut sharp. ■ Sir v. -^..8. waer-Ioga imTtito.— Edit.J 
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gdd, blazing like wild-fire : and as they are aaptied at every 
discharge, the devils replenish thmr throats with fi^esh supplies 
of the same liquefied metal. ^ 

SL(rrH does not join the dance till he is called twice : and his 
companions are so slow of motion, that they cannot keep up 
with the rest, unless they are roused firom their lethargy l^ 
being sometimes warmed with a ^mpse of hell-fire. > 

Syne Sw£ibnes, at the secound bidding, 
Come lyk a sow out of a middingS 

Full slepy was his grunyie^ 
Mony sweir bumbard beUy-huddroun^, 
Mony slute daw and slepy duddroun^, 

Him servit ay with sounyie^ 
He drew tham forth intill a chenyie'^, 
And Belliall, with a brydill reynie^, 

Evir lascht thame on the lunyie**. 
In daunce thay wer so slow of feit 
Thay gaif tham in the fyre a heit 

And maid tham quicker of conyie^ 

Lust enters, neighing like a horse^, and is led by Idleness. 
When his associates mingle in the dance, thear visages bum 
red like the turkis-stcme. ^ The remainder of the stanza, al- 
didugh highly characteristical, is too obscene to be transcribed. 
But this gave no ofience. Their manners were too indelicate 
to be shocked at any indecency. I do not mean that these 
manners had lost their delicacy, but that they had not yet ac- 
quired^ the sensibilit)r arising firom civilisation. In one of the 
Scotdi interludes of this age, written by a fiidiionable courtrpoet, 
among other ridiculous obscenities, the trying on of a SpanL^ 
padlock in public makes a part crf^ theatrical repres^atadon. 

^ Sn vi. ^ St. vii. * dongfaill. ' a bridle-rein ; thong of leather. 
^ snout, tuagC) [fffitnt.] . ^ kshed them on theloinw 

* Iscy, drunken w>ven,j[ffliitton.] * apprehension. 

** slothful, idle spectre, [sluggard.] ' ^ « Berahd like a bagit bone.** The 

* attended on hrai widi care. French ba^Ue need not be explained, 
^intoachain. i ST;'viii. 
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. Gi.uriPN Y biinga up the x^»r -; :wbpse insatiably rout are in* 
isessantly piling out for me$U; auddriiUL; an4/dthoi^ tbey an» 
drenched by the devils with draughts of mdted lead,, they still 
ask for more. 

■Than the fowll monster Gluttony, 
Of wame"^ unsasiaUe and gredy, 

To daunce syn did him dress : 
Him followit mony fowll drunckhart, 
With oan^^d (x^op* o^'^ an4 quart. 

In surfett aod esxess. 
Full many a w^istless waQy-Tdrag^, 
With wiumis^ ioaweildablfi did.furtb wag, 

In (^reisehe^ that did incress: 
Drink, ay thay cryit wiA mony a gaip% 
The feynds gave ikom hait leid to lap % 

Thair Jovery ^ was na less. " 

At this infernal dance no minstrels plaid. No Gleeman, or 
minstrel, ever went to hell ; except one who committed murder, 
and was admitted to an inheritance in hell by bvief of rickt^ 
that is, per breve de r^cto. ^ This circumstance seems an allu- 
jion to $^me real fact. 

The pQi¥di»ling staxiza is /entirely 9 satire on the Highlaadei:^. 

J^uphsi:, ^ I have alr^eady observed, was horn in Lothian, a 

.fiOitoty lof \ke SasLons. The. mutual AUtipatby bjetween tJbue 

;geoitiah Si9«oDs and ^e Hi^lauders was excessive, and is not 

r yet=fluilie;ei»dicated# Mahoun, or Mahomet, having a desine 

.tAsiee a higibland pageant, a. fiend ;is .Qpimpj.ssiou£kl to fetch 

J^ai^yan;^ an unm^minguaint^ chosen for its harBbc»B$. 

.M 3Q0& as the iniferxial messenger It^egius to jAubUsb his fiuio- 

, mciQs, he fibers about him a prodi^bous cmwd jof Ersche mem. ; 

who, soon, ^to^ up great room in hdL These .loc{uackMis i^- 

magants began to chatter like rooks apd ravens, in their own 

barbarous language: and the devil '^ so fi^^mfid with their 

" wpmb,A>elly. "cup. !*&(:• ^ fSW^* 

° cftit-c^st, [sot.] • hot.iei^ IP 4d«k, ^ l$p. 

^ wombs, bellies. « desire, appetite. ° &r.,ix. T. S»« »• 



homi 7^ that ht thrcfm th^mr down to his deepest abyss^ 
and smothers theni with smoke. 

Than cryd Mahoun for a heleand padyane, 
Syn ran a feynd to fetch Makfadayne 

Far northwart in a nuke* : 
Be he the correnoth had done schout ^^ 
Ersche men so gadd^rit him about, 

In hell grit rume thay tuke : 
'Thae turmagantis ^ with tag and tatter 
Full loud in Ersche begout to clatter, 

And rowp lyk revin and ruke *. 
. The devil sa devit** wes with thaii* yell 
That in the deepest pot of hell 

He smorit them with smo^ke. ^ 

I have been prolix in my citations and explanations of this 
poem, because I am of opinion, that the imagination of Dun- 
bar is not less suited to satirical than to sublime allegory : and 
that he is the first poet who has appeared with any degree of 
spirit in this way of writing smce Pierce Plowman. His 
Thistle and Rose, and Golden Terge, are generally and 
justly mentioned as his capital works : but the natural com- 
plexion of his genius is of the moral and didactic cast The 
measure of this poem is partly that of Sir Thopas in Chaucer : 

* nook. * Perhaps the poet does not mean the 

y As soon as he had made the cry of common idea annexed to termagant. 

distress, what the French call H Vaide, The context seems to shew, that he al- 

Some suppose, that the correnothf or co- ludes to a species of wild-fowl, well 

Tvnoch, is a highknd tune. In Max- known in the highlands, and caUed in 

OMooa'sTxsTAMEwr, rMS.infr. citat.] the Scotch statute-book f^i»Hgo»i*. Thus 

the author speaks of being out-hiwed by he compares the highlanders to a flock 

the CoRRiNOCH, V. 51. of their country birds. For many illus- 

^ , , .1. j«j „:i^ trations of this poem, I am obliged to 

The loud coRRiNocH then did me exile, ^^ j^^^ and degant editor of An- 

^^^ ^"2^ ^'F^®' Monteith, and ^^^^^ Scottish PokSs, lately published 

Bnudalbane, &c ^^^^ Lor^ Hyndford*s manuscript : and 

lluit is, The Htie and Cry, I presume, to whom I recommend a task, for which 

what this writer, in another place, calls he is well qualified. The Histoiy of 

the KiNo's-HORN, is the same thing, Scotch Poetry. 

V. 382, * chattered hoarsely. 

Quhen I have beine aft at the Kinois *• deafened. 
HORNK. *^ St. xi. 
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and hence we may gather by the way^ that Sir Thopas wba 
antiently viewed in the light of a ludicrous composition. It is 
certain that the pageants and interludes of Dunbar's age must 
have quickened his invention to form those grotesque groupes. 
The exhibition of Moralities was now in h^h vogue among 
the Scotch. A Morality was played at the marriage of James 
the Fourth and the princess Margaret^. Mummeries, which 
they call Gysarts, composed of moral personifications, are still 
knoiirn in Scotland : and even till the b^^nning <^ this ^ntury, 
especially among the festivities of Christmas, itinerant maskers 
were admitted into the houses of the Scotch nobility. 

^ MxMont, ut ntpnw p* SOOl 
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Another of the distinguished luminaries, that marked' 
the restoration of letters in Scotland at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, not only by a general eminence in ele- 
gant erudition, but by a cultivation of the vernacular poetry of 
his country, is Gawen Douglass, He was descended from a 
noble family, and bom in the year 1475 ^ According to the 
practice of that age, especially in Scotland, his education per- 
h^ OMnmenced in a grammar-school of <me of the monaste- 
ries: there is undoubted proof, that it was finished fit the uni- 
veraty of Paris. It is probable, as he was ^Qtended for the 
saicred function, that he was sent ,tp Paris fpr the purpose of 
studying the canon law : in consequence of a decree promulged 
by James the First, which tended in some degree to reform 
the illiteracy of die clergy, as it enjoined, that no ecclesiastic of 
Scotland should be preferred to a prebend of any value with- 
out a oomlj^i^nt skill in that science ^. Among other high pro- 
BMi^Oi^ in the church, which his very singular accomplishments 
^t <Qibtyned, he was provost of the collegiate church of samt Giles 
at Edinburgh, abbot of the opulent convent of Abberbrothrock, 
and bishop of Dunkeld. He appears also to have been no- 
minated by the queen regent to the archbishoprick, either of 
Glasgow, or of saint Andrew's : but the appointment was re- 
pudiated by the pope^. In the year 1513, to avoid the perse- 
cutions of the duke of Albany, he fled from Scotiand into En- 
gland, and was most graciously received by king Henry the 
Eighth; who, in consideration of his literary merit, allowed 

* Hume, Hiar. Dougl. p. 219. ' Th^mne, Comtimuat. Hist. Soot. 

' liCd. R«B. Gist. Scot. lib. ix. 455, 
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him a liberal pension \ In England be contracted a friendship 
with Polydore. Virgil, one of the classical scholars of Henry's 
courts He died of the plague in London, and was buried in 
the Savoy church, in the year 1521 ^. 

In his early years he translated Ovid's Art of Love, the 
favorite Latin system of the science of gallantry, into Scottish 
metre, which is now lost ^ In the year 1513, and in the space 
of sixteen months"^, he translated into Scotch herdics the Eneid 
of] Virgil, with the additional thirt^^nth book by Maj^eus Ve- 
gius, at the request of his noble patron H^tiry earl of Sinclair "• 
But it was projected so early as the y«ar 1501. For in one erf 
his poems written that year°, he promises to Venus a trans- 
lation of Virgil, in atonement for a ballad he had published 
against her court: and wh^n the work was fimshed^ he t^ 
|!^ord Sindair, that he had^ow made his peace with Venu% by 
translating the poem which c^lobi:ated the actions of her: son 
Eneas f'. No metrical version of a classic had yet.appeareid.iii 
English; except of Bo^thius^. who scarcely deserves thtit-a^ 
pellation. Virgil was hitherto coa^mpnly known^ only by 
Caxton's romance on the fiutgect df (be Iki^{ which, oui^ 
author says, no more resembles Vir^il^ than the devil i$. likfe 
$aint Austin *J. 

. This translation is executed with equal spirit and fidelily^^ 
and is a proo:^ that the lowland SocHch and English languajgefi 
were now nearly the samie. I m^ati the style of xx^m^k^^iliQni^ 
more especial).y in the glaring ^dieotation of aiiglicisijag Latisk 

" - . • * # 

. ^ HoUinsh. Scot, 307. — ^iii. 872. ^ Ewl. ut supr. 

* &ale, *iv. 5B. •» PftoLOGus to^thie Traiisladon, p. 5. 

k Weever, Fun* Mon« fK 446. And TkR mauustript n'otSBs mittfln ia th# 

SUningfl. Oriq. Beit. p. 54. margin of a copy of the old quarter edi- 

» See edit Bditib. M. 1710. p. 483, tion 6£ this translation, by fttrick Ju* 

In the ^nsTLX, or EviixkiuE) to Lord niiis, nt^idi hiA^ep Nicolson (^isv. 

Siticiah*. I I^UeVe the editor's name is Ijibr. p. 99.) declares to be excellent, 

Jlo$EBT FiHEBAiBV, [^'thoulafi RuddU ute of no c^nlseqiieilce, BibL Bedl. 

man! a Scotchfaian. This transklAon Aacmv, Sbld. B, 54., 4to. .The rsame 

Was first printed at London, 1553. 4to. ttiay be said of Junius*s Index of dbso- 

bl. lett. lete words in this translation, Cod. MSS. 

*" Lesl. Reb. Gest. Scot. lib. ix. Jun. 114. (5225.) See also Mus« *A*h- 

pi 87??. Rom. -lets. " fepiL. ut supr. mol. XHverse Scotch words^ &c. C^n. 

*• The Palxceof Honour, ad caldem. Ashm. 846. 13. 
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words. The several books are introduced with metrical pro- 
logues, which are often highly poetical ; and shew that Dou- 
glas's proper walk was original poetry. In the prologue to 
the sixth book, he wishes for the Sybill's golden bough, to 
enable him to follow his master Virgil through the dark and 
dangerous labyrinth of the infernal regions ^ But the most 
conspicuous of these prologues is a description of May. The 
greater part of which I will insert • 

As fresche Aurore, to mychty Tithone spous, 

Ischit* of her safiron bed, and euyr" hous^ 

In crammesy ^ clad and granite violate, 

With sanguyne cape, the selvage* purpurate j 

Unschety the wyndois of hir large hall, 

Spred all with rosis, and full of balme royall. 

And eik the hevinly portis cristallyne 

Upwarpis brade, tlie warlde till illumyne^ 

The twynklirig stremouris^ of the orient 

Sched purpour sprayngis with gold and asure ment*. , 

Eous the stede, with ruby hammys rede, 

Abouf the seyis liflis furth his hede 

Of culloure sore, and somedele broun as bery^ 

For to alichtin and glad our emispery ; 

The flambe out brasrin at the neis thirlis. — 

Quhil schortlie, with the blesand** torche of day, 

Abulzeit*^ in his lemand** fresche array, 

Furth of his palice ryall ischit Phebus, . 

With golden croun and visage glorious. 

Crisp haris*, bricht as chrissolite or thopas; 

For quhais hew^ mycht riane behold his fece : 

The firie sparkis brasting from his ene. 

To purge the air, and gilt the tender grene. — 

' In the Prologue to the eighth book, * streamers, 

the oIliteTative mftnner of Pierce Plow- * streaks, mingled with, &c. 

man is ailo^^. , ^blazing. 

' Pag. 400. ^ issued. ^ Fr. habilld ; cloathed. 

" ivory. •*' crimson. ^ luminous. * curled locks. 

' edge. ^- unshuty i, e. opened. ^ whose excessive brightness. 

VOL. III. I 
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The fturiat phanid^ of hi6 trom s^iverftne 
Wi^ glitteraiid gUmce ov^ri^pred the oetkn^** ; 
7%« Iturg^l fliulis, lemmid dl of licht, 
Bot with ane blenk* of bis siq)«nfial iioht, 
Pot to behald, it wa$ ane glore to se 
Th6 stabillyt^ wyndis) and the calmyt se ; 
llie soft sessoim \ the firmam^t i^rene; 
The loiine illuminate ^re"*) and firth *^ amenes 
The silver-scalit fysohis on the grete% 
Ouer thowrtP clere fitremes sprinkilland^ for the bete. 
With fynnys schinand broune as synopare% 
And chesal talis '^ stourand here and there ^ : 
' The new cullour, alichtkig^ all the landis^ 
Forgane the stantyis schene^y and beriall strandis : 
Quhil the reflex <^ the diurnal hemes 
The bene bonkis^ kest ful c^ variant glemes : 
And lustie Flora did her blomes i^rede 
Under the fete of Phebus iiilzeart ^ stede, 
The swardit soyll enbrode with selkoudi he^s', 
Wod and forest obumbrate with bewis*, 
Quhais UysM Inranchis, porturate** on the ground. 
With schaddois sdiene schew rocchis rubicund : 
Towris, turrettis, kimallisS and pynnakillis hk. 
Of kirkis, castellis, and ilk faire citie, 
Stude pajnitit^ every fane, phidl^, and stage f, 
Apoun the playn grounde by thaire awn umbrage ^ 

> fans, or vanes, of gold. ^ iUuminating. 

^ ocean.^ *" Ovtr, ttpoA, <lv<elr<AgiiAlC tfadbrigfat 

* only with one glance. gravdf or small stones, thrown out on 
^ settled, cahne£ Sie banks of riven. Hence the Btnmda 
I season. were all of beryl. 

"^ air without wind, &c. *■ pleasant banks. 

' fitith. y brilliant, |;iittering. 

^ sand, graveL * Bladed with grass, and embitHdered 
^ athwart, across, througfk w^ dbninge colours* 

*i Glidii^( svi^y, with a tremulous * bdugln. 

motion, or vibration of their tails. ** portrayed, painted, fefleetod* 

' cinnabar. '^ battltaients. 

* tails shaped like chissels. ' round towar. * story, 

* swimaiii^ ftwifUy^ daning baitSy. ' ^bm own shadow* 
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Of Eolus north blasds havtttid^ no dred^ 
The suize spi%d hir brad bo(9t)m on br^de \^^ 
The cornis cropfHis, and the bere new^-brerde*. 
With gladium garment retesting the erde''.*-^ 
The variant vesture of the venust vale 
Schrowdis the scherand fur ^ and every fale** 
Ouerfretk" with flilzeis®, and fyguris ful dyu^rs^ 
The prayP bysprent with spryngand sproutid dy^rs. 
For callour humours on the dewy nycht, 
Rendryng sum place the gyrs pylis thare licht^ 
AIs fer as catal the lang somerys day 
HtH^ift thare pasture ete and gnyp away : 
And blyssful blhwomys in the bloinyt zard 
Submittis thare hedys in the zoung sonnys st^ard : 
lue leius** rank ouerspred the barmkyn'' wall, 
The blomit hauthome cled his pykis all, 
¥ttrth of fresche burgeouns* the wyne grapis^ 2ing 
Endlang^the trazileys^ dyd on twistis hing. 
The loukit^ butlouns on the gemyt tteis 
Ouerspredand leuis of naturis tapestry is. 
Soft gresy verdoure eftir balmy schouris^ 
On curland stalkis smyland to thare ilowris : 
Behaldand thame sa mpny divers hew 
Sum piers ^, sum palef sum buniet, and sum blew. 
Sum gres, sum gowlis, sum purpure, sum sanguane, 
Blanchit or broun, &uch zallow mcMiy ane, 

' htting. here the description of corn-^ds ^<is : 

^ The wily th^eooBtry, q[ireftd abrbAd and ^hit of (Mtsture-liilids begins at, the 

Imr eipanave bosom* jtray bysprent, &c» Prav, not as ^e 

' new-spnmg barley. printed glossary says, corrvptedly for 

^ earth. ^*rayt but formed^ thxt>iigh the French, 

^ furrow. ^ turf. from the Lat Pratvm, and Sptyngqnd 

' It is evident our author intends tO' Sjyroutis, rising springs, from the Ital. 

itsoibe two distinct things, via. com- Sprutssare, spruxxolaref ^t^fiergbrt, 

ields and meadows or pasture-lafids : ^ leaves. 

the former in the three first lines; the 'mead. ^ivy-leaves. 

varvant vesture, &c. is plainly arable, ' rampart. 

mi the JUixeis mtd fyguris full dyuUrs, * sprigs. * y6un^. 

ire the various leaves and flowers of fhd * trellisses ; Espaliers for vines. 

weeds growing among th^ com, and ^ locked, enclosed^ geftuned. 

making a piece of embroidery. And ' red. 

I 2 
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Sum heuinly colourit in celestial gre, 
Sum wattyy hewit as the haw wally ^ se, 
And sum departe in freklis rede and quh}'te, 
Sum bricht as 'gold with aureate leuis lyte. 
The dasv did on brede* hir crownel smale^ 
And euery flour unlappit in the dale, 
In battil gers** burgeouns, the banwart wyld, 
.The clauir, catcluke, and the cammomylde; 
The flourdelyce furth sprede his heuynly hew, » 

Floure damas, and columbe blak and blew, 
Sere downis smal on dentilioun'^ sprang, 
The zoung grene** blomit strabery leus amang. 
Gimp jereflouris * thareon leuis unschet, 
Fresche prymrois, and the pourpour violet, 
The rois knoppis, tetand furth thare hede, 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare Vemale lippis rede, 
Crysp skarlet leuis sum scheddand baith at attanis, 
Kest^ fragrant smel amyd fra goldin granis*, 
Heuinlie lyllyis, with lokkerand toppis quhyte, 
Opynnit and schew thare creistis redemyte **, 
The balmy vapour from thare sylkjm croppis 
Distilland halesum sugurat hony droppis. 
And sylver schakeris' gan fra leuis h'mg, 
With chrystal sprayngis on tlite verdure zing : 
The plane pouderit with semelie seitis sound, 
Bedyit ful of dewy peirlys round ; 

y watchet. meant to describe the flowers in generid ; 

' blue and wavy. * unbraid. and the balmy vajnmr to be the same with 

^ grass embattelled. the fresche liquour, and the dulce ku^' 

* dandelion. <• young weeds. mouris guhareof . the beis wrocht thare 

* Gilliflowers. Gariopbilum, Lat. K«- hony swete, an exhalation distinct fr6m 
futfyXXn, Gr. The Scotch word is that which causes the scent. Afterwards 
nearer the originaL Probably the poet redolent odour, is general ; for he cer- 
wrote thfire awin. Se^ ver. 72. thare tainly means to close his description of 
awin umbrage. the vegetable world, by one univeisal 

f It is observable, that our Poet never cloud of fragrance from aU nature, 

once mentions the scent of flowers till he * seeds. . . 

comes to the rose, and never at all the ^ Redeemed. ' lleleased, opened. ^The 

scent ofany particular flower, except the glossary says. Decked, Beautiful, from 

rose, not even of the lily ; for I take it, Redimitus, Lat. 

the words, from thare sylh/n croj^nSf are • shakers. 
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So that ilk burgeon, syon, herbe, or floure, 
Wox all embahnit of the fresche liquour, 
And baithit halt did in dulce humouris flete, 
Quhareof the beis wrocht thare hony swete. — 
Swannis ^ souchis throw out the respand ' redis, 
Ouer all the lochis"^ and the fludis gray, 
Sersand by kyiid ane place quhare they suld lay ; 
Phebus rede foule hb curale creist can stere, 
Oft strekand furth his hekkil crawand clere 
Amyd the wortis, and the rutis gent, 
Pickland hys mete in alayis quhare he went, 
His wyflSs Toppa and Partolet hym by, 
As bird al tyme that hantis bygamy ; 
The payntit powne" paysand with plumys gym, 
Kest up his tale ane proud plesand quhile rym^, 
Ischrowdit in his fedderane bricht and schene, 
Schapand the preiit of Argois hundreth ehe ; 
Amang the bronys^ of the olyue twistis. 
Sere smale foulis, wirkand crafty nestis, 
Endlang the hedgeis thik, and on rank akis^ 
Ilk bii*d reiosand with thare mirthful makis : 
In conieris and clere fenesteris of glas 
Full besely Arachne weuand was, 
To knyt hyr nettis and hyr wobbis sle, 
Tharewith to cauch the litil mige*^ or fle: 
Und^r the bewis bene in lufely valis, 
Within fermanee and parkis clois of palis. 



^ That Milton had his eye upon this 
passage i^ plain, from his describing the 
swan, the cock, nid peacock, in (his 
order, and with several of the attributes 
that our author has given them* See 
Parad. L. vii. 438. seq. 

■ !■ The Swan with ardied neck 
Between her white wings mantling 

proudly, rows 
' Her state with oary feet ; yet oft they 

quit 
The dank, and rising on stlflT pennons, 

tower 



The mid aereal sky : Others on ground 
Walked firm : the crested Cock, whose 

^ clarion sounds 
The silent hours, and th* Otiish> whose 

gay train 
Adonis him, color'd with the florid hu^ 
Of rainbows and starry eyes. 

* rustling. 

»" lakes. 

" peacock. " wheel-rim« 

** branches. 

^ oaks. 

' gnat. 
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The bustuous bukkis raki$ furth on raw, 
Heirdk of hertis throw the thyck wod schaw, 
The zo\\ng fownys foUowand the dun days % 
Kiddu sWppwid throw ronnys eftir raisS 
In Ie3uri8 " and on leyU litill lammps 
Full tait and trig socht bletand to thare danunes. 
On salt streme* wolk Dorida ^nd Thetis, 
By rynn^nd str^ndiSf nymphs and naiades, 
Sic as we d^pe wenscbis and damyssellis. 
In gersy grauis wanderand by spring wellis, 
Of blon\0d brancbis and flouris quhy te and rede 
Plettand the\r insty cbaplettis for th^re hede : 
tSum sang ring ^angis, ledis» and roundis, 
With yocis sqhil, qubU all the (Jale resoundis.-^ 
Daipe naturis menstralls on that uthyr parte, 
Thare blissful bay intonyng euery arte, 
To bet^ tb*re awouris of tlmre,nychtis hale, 
The merle, the «nftuys> and the nychtingale. 
With mirry notis myr Afclly fiirth briat, 
Enforsmg tfeaym qiUia micbt do clink it best t 
The kow^^iiJtot'* croudb and pykkis on the ry»e, 
The Stirling cb^ngis diu^rs steuyunyt nyse?^, 
The sparrow chirmis in the wallifi dyft, 
Goldspink and Untqubite &rdynnand the lyft % 
The gukkcw galis*, and »o qubitteris the quale, 
Quhil ryveris r^irdit% schais^ and euery dalci^ 
And tendir ^j^s tryinbUt oo the taruis, 
For birdis sang, and b^myng of the bei§, 

• does. • roes. that vh Icrv, Ital Q^ridfre. T|ie war4 
*• leasowes^ " dove, is used with xpore prd]prie^ in Adan^ 

* fine tunes. * finnament. Paivie's Q^sft or A^sxavdixi^ wnt^ in 
' Criep. S9 Clwic^ of th^ nigbtui- 1312. fol. 55, coj. 8. [S|eeiwpr*u. p,53t} 

^le. Coua. t. V. 1557. ^^^ .^ ^ ^^ j .^ ^ ^ 

But DOMiNE tABiA gau he cne and ga^e, ladies loven s^ wd pEy, 

So the Friar is said to gale, 'Wirt or B. Swaynes justis, kny^tif nsmayy 

Paoi., ¥- aa?. [In Chaucer*^ Cucf owe %wth the ^y^tyngajtffi ORwrew *e 
AKjn NightjngaCe, the latter is said to Jay. Aooi^oifs.] 

6REDE, V, 135. p. 544. Urr. ^ 

And that for that slpl ocy ocy. I «§ei>e. 
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In werblig dulce of hwinlie annonyis, 

The larkis loude releischaiid^ in the skyis^ 

Louis tbore Ic^^ with tonys curious; 

Bayth to daoi# Natur, and the fresdie Venus, 

R^adxing hie laudis in thare obseruanc^ 

Quhais suggourit throttis^ made glade barti$ dance^ 

And fd smal fouU9 singis cm the spray; 

Weloum the Icnrd of licht, and lampe of day, 
Welcum fosterare of tendir herbis grene^ 
WelGum quhikkynnar of flurist flouris schen^ 
Welqum suppc^ of euery rute and vane, 
Welcum confoit of al kind frute and granei 
Welcum the birdis beild^ apoun the brere» 
Welcum nuuster and reulare of the zere» 
Welcum wale&re of husbandis at the plewia % 
Welcum reparare qf woddis, trei^ and bewis, 
Welcum depaynter of the blomyt medis, 
Welcum the i^yfie of euery thing that spredis, 
Welcum storare^ of all kynd bestial, 
Weli^um be thy bricht b^ne^ gladand aL 

The poetical beauties of this specimen will be relished by 
every reader who is fopd of lively touches of &ncy, and rural 
Imagery *• But the verses will have another merit with those 
critics who love to contemplate the progress of composition^ 
and to mark the original workings of genuine nature; as they 
are the efiiision of a mind not overlaid by the descriptions of 
oth^r poets, but operating, by its own force and bias, in the 
delinei^tion of a vernal landscape, on such objects as really oc- 
curred. On Uxis account, they deserve to be better understood : 



^mountfng. 

' pra|9C»4 ^eir JE^ady Nat v re. 

* su^red throats. * who build. 
' pl^lSl)"* * roslorer. 

* [la tb^ last-mentioQed excellent old 
poem, Autumn is touched with these 
dreumpt^iicosy foL 95, col. % 

In tyme of hervest merry it is ynouz, 
Peres and apples bengcth <m. hovu, 



Tke haywar4 hlowctb hi^ hom^f 
In everych ielde ripe is come. 
The grapes hongen on the vyne^, 
Sw9ta is trewe love and fype; 
King Alisaunder a morowe arist. 
The Sonne dryvetfa away the naist» 
Fferth h^ went farre into Ynde 
Moo mcrvayles for to f^nds. 
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and I have therefore translated them into plain .modem En-i 
glish prose. In the mean time, this experiment will serve to 
prove their native excellence. Divested of poetic numbers and 
expression, they still retain their poetry ; and, to use the com^ 
parison of an elegant writer on a like occasion, appear like 
Ulysses, still a king and conqueror, although disguised like a 
peasant, and lodged in the cottage of the herdsman Eumaeus. 
" Fresh Aurora, the wife of Tithonus, issued from her saf^ 
fron bed, and ivory house. She was cloathed in a robe of crim^ 
son and violet-colour; the cape vermilion, and the border pur^ 
pie : she opened the windows of her ample hall, overspread 
with roses, and filled with balm, or nard. At the same lime, 
the crystal gates of heaven were thrown open, to illumine the 
world. The glittering streamers of the orient diffused purple 
streaks mingled with gold and azure. — The steeds of the 
sun, in red harness of rubies, of colour brown as the berry, 
lifted their heads above the sea, to glad our hemisphere: the 
flames burst from their nostrils: — While shordy, apparelled 
in his luminous array, Phebus, bearing the blazing torch of 
day, issued from his royal palace; with a golden crown, glo- 
rious visage, curled locks bright as the chrysolite or topaz, and 
with a radiance intolerable. — The fiery sparks, bursting from 
his eyes, purged the air, and gilded the new verdure. — ^The 
golden vanes of bis throne covered the ocean with a glittering 
glance, and the broad waters were ^11 in a blaze, at the first 
glimpse of his appearance. It was glopous to see the winds 
appeased, the sea becalmec|, the soft season, the serene firma- 
^lent, the still ^ir, and the beauty of the watery scene. The 
silver-scaled fishes, on the gravel, gliding hastily, as it were 
from the heat or sun, through clear streams, with fins shining 
brown as cinnabar, and chissel-tails, darted here and there. 
The new lustre, enlightening all the land, beamed on the small 
pebbles on the sides of rivers, and on the strands, which looked 
like beryl : while the reflection of the rays played on the banks 
in variegated gleams : and Flora threw forth her blooms under 
the feet of the sun's brilliant horses, Xhe bladed soil was epi-. 
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broidered with various hues. Both wood and forest were 
darkened with boughs ; which, reflected from the ground, gave 
a shadowy lustre to the red rocks. . Towers, turrets, battle* 
ments, and high pinnacles, of churches, castles, and every feir 
city, seemed to be painted; and, together with every bastioa 
and story, expressed their own shape on the plains. The glebe^ 
fearless of the northern blasts, spread her broad bosom. — The 
com-K:rops, and the new-sprung barley, recloathed the earth 
with a gladsome garment — The variegated vesture of die valley 
covered the cloven Jurrow ; and the barley-hmds were diver- 
sified with flowery weeds. The meadow was besprinkled with 
rivulets : and the fresh moisture of the dewy night restored the 
herbage which the cattle had cropped in the day. The blos- 
soms in the blowing garden trusted their heads to the protect 
tion of the young sun. Rank ivy-kaves overspread the wall 
of the rampart The blooming hawthorn cloathed all his thorns 
in flowers. The budding clusters of the tender grapes hung 
end^lcmg, by their tendrils, from the trelKses. The gems of 
the trees unlocking, expanded themselves into the foliage of 
Nature's tapestry. There was a soft verdure after balmy 
showers. The flowers smiled in various colours on the bend* 
ing stalks. Some red, &c. Others, watdiet, like the blue and 
wavy sea ; speckled with red and white ; or, bright as gold. 
The daisy unbraided her little coronet The grass stood em- 
battelled, with banewort, &c. The seeded down flew from 
the dandelion. Young weeds appeared among the leaves of 
the strawberries. Gay gilliflowers, &c. The rose buds, putting 
fortli, offered their red vernal lips to be kissed; and diffused 
fragrance from the crisp scarlet that surrounded their golden 
seedar * Lilies, with wliite curling tops, sliewed tlieir crests open. 
The odorous vapour moistened the silver webs that hung from 
the leaves, Tlie plain was powdered with round dewy pearls. 
From every bud, scyon, herb, and flower, bathed in liquid fra^ 
grance, the bee sucked sweet honey. — The swans clamoured 
^mid the rustling reeds ; and searched all the lakes and gray 
rivers where to build tlieir ncst^. The red bird of the sua 
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lifted his coral cr^ crowing dear among the plants and ruit$ 
genif picking his food from er^ry path, and attended by his 
wives Toppa and Pardet The painted peacock with gaudy 
plumes, un&lded his tail like a bright wheel, inshrouded in his 
shining feathers, resonbling the marks of the hundred eyes of 
Argus* Among the boughs of.the twisted olive, the small birds 
firamed their artful nests, or along the thick hedges or rejoiced 
with their merry mat^s on the tall oaks* In the secret nook, 
pr in the dear windows of glass, the spider fidl busily wove 
her sly net, to ^isnare the little gnat or fly. Under the bou^is 
that screen the valley, or within the pale-inclosed park, the 
nimble deer trooped in ranks, the harts wandered throu^ the 
thick woody shaws, and the young fitwns followed the dapjded 
does. Kids skipped through the briers ^fter the roes; and in 
the pastures and leas, the lambs,yi^ tight and trig, bleated to 
^ their dams. Doris and Thetis walked on the salt ocean ; and 
Kymphs and Naiads, wandering by spring^wdls in the grasqr 
|^veS| plaited lu!ity chaplets fop their hair, of blooming 
faranphes, or of flowers red and white. Thfj sung, and danced, 
^us.«R»Meantime, dame Nature's minstrels raise theii; amorous 
siotes, the ring-dove coos and pitches on the tall copse^ the 
starling whistles her varied descant, the qiarrow chirps in the 
defied wall ; the goldimch and linnet filled the skiesf, the cucf 
kow cried, the quail twittered; while rivers, shaws, and every 
dal0 resounded ; and the tender branphes trembled on the trees, 
at the song of the birds, and the buzzing of the bees,'' &a 

This landscape may be fipdy contrasted with a description 
of WiNTKR, from the Prologue to the seventh book^, ^ part 
of which I will give in literal prose. 

^^ The fern withered oq the miry fallows : the brown moors 
assumed a barren moss^ hue; banks, sides ofhills, and bottoms, 
grew white and bares the cattle looked hoary from the dai^ 
weathet: the wind made the red weed waver on the dike: 
From crags and the fordieads of the yellow rocks hung, great 
icidies, in length like a spear : the soil was dusky and gray, 

* p. 200. fbl. edit. 
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bereft of flowers, hsrhtf and grass: in every hok and forest^ 
the woods were stripped of their antty. Bareasbl^ his bugle 
hoTB so loud| that thq soUtary d^r withdrew to the dales; the 
small birds flocked to the thick briers^ shunning the tempe9^ 
tuons blast, and changing th^ loud nptei^ to chirping: the 
(^tm^ts roared, and ^very linden->tree whistled and bray^ to 
the sounding <rf the wind. The poor Ifibourers "fs^ent w/ (mi 
waty^ drawled in theferu The sheep and sbepberds lurked 
under the banging banks, or wild broom.— « Warm from thf 
chimney-side, and refreshed with g^erous cheer, I stol^ to 
my bed, and laid down to sleq>; when I sfiw the moon shed 
through the windows her twinkling glances^ and watery light ; 
I heard die homed bird, the night^wl, shrieking borri^y 
with crooks bill from ber cavern: I h^ard ih/^ vrild-g^e^ 
wid> screaming cries, fly ovqr the city through dm silent night 
I was soon lull^ asleep i tUl the cock ^)a{]pmghiawing«crowe4 
tbrip^ and th^ day peeped. \ waki^ axul s^w the moon dii^ 
a{^)ear| ^ heard the jackdaws cackle on th^ roof of tbc^ botw). 
The eriuaes, prognosticating temp^st^s, in 0, flrm phalanXf 
pierped the air widi voices stmndinglikQ atrumpet- The kite^ 
perobed on an old tre^ &st by my chamber, cried lamen^ly, 
» sign of the downing day^ I rose, end half^ppening my win^ 
dow, p^oeiv^ the morning, liyid^ wai^ and hoary; the m 
overwhelmed with vapour and cloud; the ground stijG^ ff^Jt 
and rough; the branches rattling; the sides of the hills look^ 
ing black and hard with titi^ driving blasts; tfie dew^dtopa 
pongealed on the stubble and rind of trees; ibe shaip haik 
stonesti d^ly-cold, hopping on tb^ th^tj^ib and ^e nedgbbom> 
inff causeway," &c. 

Bale, whose titles of English books are often obfiC»nred hf 
being put into Latin, recites among Gawin Douglass's poetical 
works, his Narrationes aureOj and Comcediee aliquot sacnsK 
Of his Narrationes aureje, our author seems to speak in the 
Epilogue to Virgil, addressed to his patron lord Smclair^ 

* xiv, 58. ^ Ut supr. p. 483, 
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I have also a strange command [comment] compyld; 
To expone strange faystoryes and termes wild. 

Perhaps these tales were the fictions of antient mythology. 
Whether the CoMCEDiJE were sacred interludes, or Mysteries, 
for the stage, or only sacred narratives, I cannot determine. 
Another of his original poems is the Palice of Honour, a 
moral vision, written in the year 1501, planned on the design 
of the Tablet of Cebes, and imitated in the elegant Latin dia- 
logue De Tranquillitate Animi of his countryman Florence 
Wilson, or Florentius Volusenus*. It was first printed at 
London, in ISSS"". The object of this allegory, is to shew 
the instability and insufficiency of worldly pomp ; and to prove, 
that a constant and undeviating habit of virtue is the only way 
to true Honour and Happiness, who reside in a magnificent 
palace, situated on the summit of a high and inaccessible moun- 
tain. The allegory is illustrated by a variety of examples of, 
illustrious personages ; not only of those, who by a regular 
perseverance in honourable deeds gained admittance into this 
splendid habitation, but of those, who were excluded fi*om it, 
by debasing the dignity of their eminent stations with ^ vicious 
and unmanly behaviour. It is addressed, as an apologue for 
the conduct of a king, to James the Fourth; is adorned with 
many pleasing incidents and adventures, and abounds with 
geniusr and learning. 

I lAigd. apu4 Sob^ Grypb, 1543, 4to» ^mj of Scptlatid, See also a jyiMXOQVx 

"* In quarto. Again, Edinb. 1579. concerning a theological subject to be 

AtQ, .** When pa|e Aurora witli face la- debated between dtuu famaios viroii 

mentable.'* [Mr. Pinkerton has since G. Douglas provost of saint Giles, and 

published another allegorical poem by master David Cranstoun bacbelour of 

Douglas, called King Hart. Vide An- divinity, prefixed to John Miyor*s Com- 

cient Scottish Poems. 1786 — Edit,] . hkstaru m ;>nm. SenUnt. Paris. 1519.* 

Pouglas also wrote a small Latin His- fol. 
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SECTION XXXII. 



W ITH Dunbar and Douglass I join Sir David Lyndesay, 
although perhaps in strictness he should not be placed so eiirly 
as the close of the fifteenth century. He appears to have 
been employed in several offices about the person of James the 
Fifth, from the infancy of that monarch, by whom he was 
much beloved ; and at length, on account of his singular skill 
in heraldry, a science then^ in high estimation and among the 
most polite accomplishments, he was knighted and appointed 
Lion king of arms of the kingdom of Scodand. Notwithstand- 
ing these situations, he was an excellent scholar °. 

Lyndesay's principal performances are The Dreme, and The 
MoNARCHiE. In the address to James the Fifth, prefixed to 
the Dreme, he thus, witli much tenderness and elegance, speaks 
of the attenticm he paid to his majesty when a child. 

Quhen thou wes young, I bure the in myne arme 
Full tenderlye, till thow begouth to gang® ; 
And in tliy bed, oft happit the full warme 
With lute in hand, syne^ softlye to the sang. 

He adds, that he often entertained the young prince with 
various dances and gesticulations, and by dressing hiniself in 
feigned characters, as in an interlude *>. A new proof that the- 
atrical diversions were now common in Scotland. 

■ See the Warkis op thi famous " began to walk. ' then. 

AMD woaTHis Knicht Schir David ** So also his Complatmt /o /A^ jn#i^ 

LvvpssAT of the Mount, &c Newly Grace, Signat. £. iii. 

^onrectit and vindicate from the former As ane chapman beris his pack, 

errourisy &c Pr. by Johne Scott, A. D. j bure thy grace upon my back ; 

1568. 4U>. They have been often print.-d. And sumtymes stridlingis on my nek, 

I believe the last edition is at Edmburgh, Dansand with mony bend and bek.— — 

1709. 12mo. [The last edition is by And ay quhen thow come fra the scule, 

Mr. G. Chahners, 3 vols. Svo. London, xhan I behuffit to play the fule.— 

1806. by which the present text has j ^at thou luffit me lietter than 

been corrected — Emt-I Xor now sura wyfe dois hir gude man. 
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Svaatym^ in dansing, feirelie I flang, 

And sumtyme playand farsis' on the flure : 

####### 

And sumtyme lyke afte feiild « translBgurate, 
And simityme lyke the grislie gaist of Gy % 
' In dhers fonnis ofiymes disfigurate, 
And fflimtjpne disagysit fiiU plesaiuffye** 

In the pROLoaufi to the DaEMV^ur author dh wma^ sttoiig 
tftlent^ for high description and rich imagery. In a morning 
of the month of January, the poet quits the cc^se and the bank. 
How destitute of verdure and flowers, and walks towards the 
$i^^hemku Tb^ dttwn of d&y is expressed by a beautifiil and 
brilliant metaphor. 

' playing farces^ frolics. That is^ the prophecies of Thomas Ry<» 

* In tiie shd{to bi a iiehd. mour, venerable Bede, and Merlin. 

* the griesly ghost of Ony «tal of [See supr. Tel. L p. 79, 8a sei]. And 
Warwick.^ MSS. Ashm. S37. 6.] Thomas the 

^ Disguised, masked, to make sport. RmouE, or Thomas Leirmouth /of £r- 
SraiTAT. D» i» He adds, what iUuBtrates celdoun, seems to have wrote a poem OQ 
the text, above. Sir Tristram. Rob. Brunns saya this 

So sen thy birA I have contanuallye **^ ^^^ ""^""^ «^ ^'^^ 

Bene occupyit^ and ay to thy plesour, If men yt sayd as made Ta^itASt 

And sumtyme Sewar, Coppar^ and Car- ~- ^. . „ xr •. j ;^ j* 

^ff^^ -Im* 18, "If men recited it according 

to the original composition of Thomas 
That is, sewer, tod cupper of butler. £rceldoun,or^ Rmouiu" See Lang- 
He then calls himself the king's secreit toft's Chron. Append. Pref. p. 100. 
Thesaurarf and chief Cnhicular, After- vol. i. edit. Hearne. Oxon. 1725. 8vo. 
wards he enumerates Some of his own He flourished about 1280. I do not 
works. understand, The rdd JStin, and the gi/ir 

I have Hi lenth the storen done discryve *«'^? * *^"* «5^ ^ a mai*e at mas^ 

Of Hector, Arthur, and gentiU JuUus, q^e^ade. [T^ tavle of the red Etin is 

Of Alexander, and worthy I^ompeius. n»«ntJoned in The ComplayrUufScotUndi 

'^ as ii pc^uliu: story of a giant with three 

Of Jason and Medel^ al tfl lenth, heads. Chalmers. The Gyir-carling is 

Of Hercules the actis honorabiil, Hecate, bt the mother witch 6f the 

And of Sampson the supernaturall [Scottislij peasants, JDr, Jamieson.]-^ 

stretith. Many of Lyndesay's Interludes are 

And of leill luffiuris [lovers] stories ami- among Lord Hyndford's manuscriptt 

abill : ^ of Scotch poetry, and are exceedingly 

And oftymes have I feinzeit mony fabill, dbscene. One of Lyndesay's Morali- 

Of Troylus the sorrow and the joy, ties, called, Ank Satyre or Tfii three 

And sages all of Tyre, Thebes, and EsTAirstn eomnundation ^vettewand 

iVoy. ¥t/tu})eraHon of vyce, "was printed at 

The prophets of Rymour, Beid, and Edinburgh, 1602. This piece, which it 

Marlmg, entirely in rhyme, tod consists of a va- 

And of mony uther plestod stoiye» riety of measures, must have taken up 

Of tha Kid £tui, and the gyir carling. four hours in the iwpresentstion. 
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Be thiS) fidr Titan with his, leiliis lidit 

Oyer all the land had spred his banner bticht 

In his walk, musing on the desolations of the winter, and the 
distance of spring, he meets Flora disguised in a sable robe. * 

I met deaae Flora in dule weid diisagysit^, 
Quhilk into May was dulce and delectabill^ 
With stalwart^ stCMrmis hil* sweitnes wes supprysit^ 
Hir hevinly hewis war turnit into sabiU, 
Quhilkis tunquhyle^ war to luffaris atniabiW, 
Fled frokn the frost die tender Asvis I saw 
Under daitie Natumv mantill lurkyng law \ 

The birds ftre then represented^ flockbg round NATtritE, com- 
plaining of the severity of the season, and calling for the genial 
Warmth of summer. The expostulation of the lark with Aurora, 
the sun, and the months, is oonceived and conducted in the 
true spuit of poetry. 

<< ADace, AurorX, the sillie lark can cry, 
Quhare hes thow left thy balmy liquour sweit, 
That us rejosit, we mounting in the sky? 
Thy silver droppis ar turnit into sleit ! 
O fair Phebus, quhare is thy hailsum heit? . 
* « « « # # « 

Quhare art thow, May, with June thy sister schene^ 
Weill bordourit with dasyis of delyte? 
And gentill Julie, with thy mantill gr^ie 
Enamilit with rosis reid and whyte ?" 

The poet ascends the clifiPs on the sea»shore, and entering 
a cavern, higA in the erags^ sits down to register in rhyme some 
mery mater (^antiquities He compares the fluctuation of the 
sea with the instability of human affairs; and at length, being 
eomfortably shrouded from the falling sleet by the closi^ess of 

^ SieKAT* IX ii. * oncei oHe wbilti [fortueriy.] 

* disguiaed In H dai^ [sad] garment. * Idw. 
y Tiolent, 
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his cavern, is lulled asleep by the whistling of the winds atnong 
the rocksy and the beating of the tide. He then has the fol- 
lowing vision. 

He sees a lady of great beauty, and benignity of aspect ; 
who says, she comes to sooth his melancholy by shewing him 
some new spectacles. Her name is Remembrance. Instan-- 
taneously she carries him into the centre of the earth. Hell is 
here laid open^ ; which is filled with popes, cardinals, abbots, 
archbishops in their pontifical attire, and ecclesiastics of every 
degree. In explaining the causes of their punishments, a long 
satire on the clergy ensues. With these are joined bishop 
Caiphas, bishop Annas, the traitor Judas, Mahomet, Chorab, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Among the tyrants, or unjust kings, 
a|e Nero, Pharaoh, and Herod. Pontius Pilate is huiig up 
by the heels. He sees also many duchesses and countesses, 
who suffer for pride and adultery. She then gives the poet a 
view of purgatory. <= 

^ It was a part of the old mundane Bellovacensis, lib. xxvii. cap. 88. He 

■ystem, that heU was placed in the centre is called Fundalus in a manuscript of 

of the earth. So a fragment, cited by this piece, Bibl. Bodl. N£. B. 3. 16. 

Hearne, Gloss&rt Rob. Glouc. ii. 583. He lived in the year 1149. Ware, ut 

Ryght so is hell-pitt, as clerkes telles, fjJP'^Pr/^-vJ ^^'^'\ this piece is in 
Amvde the erthe and no where elles. *® ^*^"°^ library, under the name of 
Amyae me ertne and no wnere cues. Xundale, MS. Calig. A. 12. f. 17. 

So also an old French tract, L'Imaioe See what is said in Froissart, of the 
DU Monde, or Image of the world, visions of a cave in Ireland, called saint 
** Saches que en la terre est enfer, car Patrick's Purgatory, torn. iL c. 200. 
enfer ne pourrait estre en si noble lieu Berners*s Translat. 
comme est I'air," &c. ch. viii. [There is a manuscript, Of a knirfit, 
'^ See above, p. 32. seq. I have there called Sir Oweyk, visiting saint Pa- 
mentioned a Vision of Hell, under the trick's Purgatory, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
title of OwAYNE Miles. One Gilbertus Bodl. 550. MSS. Cott. Neho. A. vii. 4. 
Iiudensis, a monk sent by king Stephen [See ad p. S3 J This piece was written 
into Ireland, where he fouhdeda mo- by Henry, a Cistercian monk of^Saltry 
nastery, with an Irish knight called Oek, in Huntingtonshire. See T. Messing- 
wrote De Oeni Viskme in Purgatorio. ham, FLoaiLEO. p. 86. seq. In- the 
See Wendover, apud Mat. Paris, sub Catalogue of the library of Sion monas- 
•nn. 1153. Reg. Stephan. According tery, which contained fourteen hundred 
to Ware, Gilbertus 6ourished in the volumes, in Bennet library, it is falsely 
year 1152. Scriptor. Hibern. p. 111. attributed to Hugo de Saltereia. MSS. 
Among the manuscripts of Magdalene C.CC.C. xli. The French have an 
college in Oxford, are the Visiones df antient spiritual romance on this favorite 
Tundal, or Tungal, a knight of Ireland, expedition, so fertile of wonders, entitled, 
** Cum anima mea corpus exueret." " Le Voyage du Puys Saint Patrix, 
MSS. Coll. Magd. 53. It is printed in auquel lieu on voit les peines du Pur- 
Tinmouth's Sanctilogium. And in the gatoire et aussi les joyes de Paradis* 
Spkculuu Histokiale of Vincentius Lyon, 15pG. 4to."— Additions.] 
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A lydll above that dolorous dungepun, 7 

•We ^jterit in ane cuntre fiill of cair; 
Quhare that we saw mony ane l^ioun 
Greitaad and gowland with mony ruthfiill rair^. 
Quha4: place is this, quod I, of blis 59 bair ? , 
Scho answerit and said, Purgatorie^ 
Qhuilk purgis saulis or thay cunji to glorie. ^ 

After some theological rea3onings on the absurdity of this in*- 
tennediate state, and having viewed the dungeon of unbapti2ed 
babes, and the limbus of the souls of men ^o died before 
^Christ, which is placed in a vault above the regipn of torment^ 
diey reascend through, the bowels of the earth. In passing, 
•di^ survey the secret rkhes of the earth, mines of gold, silver, 
.ai)d .precious stop^. They, mount, through the ocean, which* 
is supposed to environ the earth : then travel through the £ur, 
and next through the fire. Having passed the three elements, 
they bend towards heaven, but first visit the seven planets^. 
They enter the sphere of the moon, who is elegantly s^led, 

Quene of the sey, and bewtie of the nicht. 

The sun is then described, with greatfforce. 

.^ Thaii past we to the ^heir of Phebus bricht. 
That lustye lamp and lahterne of the hevih j 
And glaider of the sterris with his licht ; 
' And principal of allthe planetis sevin. 

And set ii^ middis of thame all fall evin : 
As roy 5 royall rolling in his spheir 
Full plesandlye into his goldin chair. — 

*''*rc^, • SioNAT. D. iii. three elementary ^heres, fire,- air, and 

* Tlic planetary system was thus di- water. Milton, in his Elegy on the 

viAed. L The Primum Mobile, or first Death of x fair Infant, makes a very 

ttiotioti. iL l^e cristaltine heaven, in poetical use of the notion' of a jmmuin 

Irhidi were placed the fixed star<>. ^m>6tfe, where he supposes that the soul 

iiL "The twelve sigris of the zodiac, erf" the child hoT€r$r 

in^iesphor<s<>rcircle»ofttepUnete ^j,^^^ ^^^ ,,. ,, „asT MorAa 

mth^ coder : nz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mais, "sphkke •' ; - ■' 

Sol. Vem.8, Mercury,, and Ijitly the ^ _^ BiVBIJrsian fieUa. 4c. ". , ■ • 
inoon^ which they, p^ed m the centre ^ • ' . 

of uhitersal nature. .< Again, they sup- St. vi. v^39. See Parad. L. iii. 48*5* 
posed the earth to be surrounded by ^ to he pronounced dissyUabically. 

VOL. lU. K 
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For to 4J8oryve hk4iiadfllM xiapHif 
Bordourit wibdi precaoiis atanb achjmtiig faricht, 
His goldin cmd^ or ^throihc iii^€xiB]l» 
The fimm jsteutb thtt drawkh it fiA 

They now arrive at that part uf heaven which is called the 
Chrystalune^^ mid are admitted to Ae Emjjyreal, or heaven 
of heavens. Here they view the throne of God, surrounded by 
4ke nine ordecs of angebif singing with iaefiitde hafmony.*^ 

* SiONAT. £. i. S9. And again, in his Hymne of Qka- 

* Most of 4ut philo«opltfr is inmiMli- ti^lt IxMQI. ' Bfe6 ate) SanoAtaiinB, Dfe 
t^ly borrowed from the ib«t cbwters of Pa»t. Vik^ik. iii* S4U Biilton peihea^ 
the Nuremburgli Chronide, a cerebrated is the last poet who has used this popa- 
^K»k wW hfudemy wrote, ffti^t^ m hf ^mrj* P^^n* I#. ▼• V4i. 

the year 1493. Itis there sa>d, that of p^^ ^ ,j ,^j _»^j^ ^ 

^ watcfs above the firmament which *«W«lf PMi4i«dfM#|^^^ill|. 

IAm b ttken ftom Onitsts, i. 4* See * ,, Anfonc$, 

So saint l^aul, iL EtictTcoiu xii. 2. ^^^ *«»' ''^"^ Bkoeees. 

^e same system is in TassO, where And it ffives great dignity to his arranse- 

£tm trcbangel ]>^«h^el de$Qen48 $viin nientor Jibe ce^Mtifl annjr. BeeaSlt 

hea?en, Crica. Lib. C. ix. at. 60. seq. supr. £83. 

And in Milton, Takah. L. iii. 4M. .j^* empyreal host 

Hiey pass the plaac^ serea, and pass Ofanf^siUf by impvnal siimp)pns call'd, 
the fixed, Innumerable before th Afanightj's 

And that crystallin ^^here, &c. throne, 

» BecuiM the «^pture. b,vp men- ^'^'1*^ "^ ^ *"* "^ *«•«" 

ltoned8evmld.gne««tfangeU.I)ioliy. ^nder fi^fi'niiu«cinw In Omnnt 

mm Ae AreoMgite, and others, havj! iSht ^^^ ^^^ v»iw». 

divided them into nine orders; and — o- «i.^!!f!!!^ d....^«j ,«^— . m^ 

tlKH»th^baTe reduced into tbreel^newv ^'P rfWd '^ ^^ 

sjnr;?^teon!1'"oiS: *~»3»f' -^ «* '^ <«-~^ 

perhaps makes a better figure in poetiy ^^ 

Ihanin philosophy^ has b^n adopted by Such rolendid and sublime imagery ^ 

Cy poets who did not outlive the in- Milton s genius raised on the prjO&ems 

ice oi the old scholastic sophistry, of Thomas Aquinas ! See also' ibid, 

jSee t)ante, Pasad. C. xxviii. Tasso v. 600. Hence a passage in his Hymi^ 

^ntions, aipong Xa grande oste del ciel, on The Mornin^ of Chri9i*s Nativitt 

TajEFOLW SQUADEX, tt ogm S9>adim '^^^ illustrated. St. xiii. y. ISU 

iqi4rutta And with your aiaefekl baraiongr 

Iir TUX OEDXMi gira, &c. Make up luU c$onoert ia the asgaUlM 

Gixiu Lnu k^\. $6. <.nd 8p«s«r ^V^y- 

spcwks of the an|pi^ ^f^^$ P ^^ lliatis, the^rmnholiyof thenine6rders 

TK1V4X.L TBirticrrics. Fair. Q.u. i. xiL of angels was to be answered by the 



Next the tlirotie k the Viigia Mary, the quMii of q!|€eiis» 
*< wdl oHiipcinyk with kbdyis of detyte.** An «gct«rior cirde iji 
fanned hj patrlarehs, jsropbets, wttng^&sts, i^>08tkty €oii«' 
querors bi t^ three botdes of die world, of the flesh, and of 
die de?9, martyrs, coBfessoTB, and dodoun in dtvinitit^ under 
the command of sunt Peter, who ia r^>resented as their liente- 
nant^-gen^ral.^ 

Mikon, who lk%&8 ^ aame vii^onary route widi very iSS^ 
ferent ideas, has these admirable verses, written in hts nina^ 
teenth year, yet marked with that i^haractmsticalgr^t manner 
wfakh distinguii^ies the poetry of his matur^r age. |fe is ad- 
dressing his native leoguage- 

Yet I had ratlin, if I were to chuse^ 
V Thy searvice in some graver sufa|)ectui^; 

JSuch as may make thee search thy co£fer$ ronift^ 
Bc^Mre thou clothe my fim^ in fit s^u^d : 
Sudi, where the deep-transpoit^ mind Jl^ay soar 
iMM>Te the whediing pokia; and at H^fMrw's 49or 
Lod( m, and see each bUssftill deitje 
ihm be before the th«mderous throve 4^ j^^ 

litli^iing t0 ^h^t un^Qi^ v^iplip iM9g9 

To th^ touch of golden wires, while Hebe br)|^ , 

Jflunprtal nectar to her kingly sire. 

Then passing through the sphears of watchfyll ^re, 

And wstie regions of wide air next under. 

And hills of snow, and lofts of pil^ thund^. 

May tell at length how gre«i-eyed Neptune raves, 

In heaven's defiance mustering all hi3 wayes."* 

, RjPtfiMi^Aj^ci: and the poet, leayiiig heaven^ now conl^m- 
|dste the earth, which is divided into three parts. To have 
mes^ioiied America, rec^aitly discovered* would have be^ 



nine-fold music of tUe i^ens. One at London, 1685. Sm «^ JomKHfp 

TbiflMp MMfino^ a most fohmiinous EusoiBoir wr Muse, in the UKanwoo^^ 

dramatic poet in the rdgn of James the p. S$0. ed^ foi. L«Mid« 164KX 

Iir«ly mxmt a king poem with large ^ Ibid. 

notes on this subject, called Thk Hu» ™ At a NxeAtuOt ExMtisi, 4^ 

*Aacm« or AmtLs, printed iii ft»lio, NewMn't Mm. Ji. f . ii. 

K.2 
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heresy in the sdenoe of eosnlbgi^hy ; as that quaorter of the 
globe did notoocur in Pliny and Ptokmy.<^ The most famous 
cities are here enumeratedk The poet next desires a view of 
Paradise ; that glorious garihf or garden, of every flower. It 
is represented as elevated in the middle r^on of the lur, in a 
climate of perpetual serenity*^ From njatr fountain, springs 
ing in the midst of this ambrosial garden, descend four rivers^ 
which wat^r all the east It is inclosed with walls of fire, and 
guarded by an angel. 

The cuntre closit is about full richt, 
With wallis hie of hote and bimyng fyrc. 
And straidy keipit be ane angell bricht^ 

.l^rom Paradise a very rapid transition is made to Scotland* 
Mere the poet takes occa^on to lament, that in a country so 
fertile, and filled with inhabitants so ingenious and active, uni- 
versal poverty, and every national disorder, should abound* 
It is very probable, that the poem was written solely with a 
view of introducing this complaint Afler an enquiry into the 
causes of these infelicities, which are referred to political mis-> 
managem^ent, and the defective administration of justice^ the 
Commonwealth of Scotland appears, whose figure is' thus 
delinea^. 

We saw a bousteous berile** cum oVir the bent% 
But* hors on fiite, als fast as he micht go; 
Quhose rayment was all ra^t, revin % and r^nt, 
With visage lene, as he had fastit Lenti 
And fordwart fast his wayis he did advahce^ 
With ane malicious countenance : 

" * iFor Ae benefit of those who ans " '^PBradisus taxtttt est altitudiiiis, 

making researches in «ntient cosmogra- quod est inacoessibiUs secundum B^ 

phy, I observe that the map of England, dam ; et tarn tdtus, qupd etheream re- 

iHentioned by Hatrison and Heame, gionem pertingat," &c Chmox; Nmu • 

and belonging to Merton coU^^ libnay, ut supr. f. viii. b. 
appears lo have eilsted at least so earlj ' Siohat. E. lii. ' 
aa Uie year 1512. For in that year, it ^ beisterous fdJow, [stroi^, poirer- 

was lent to the dean of Wells, William ful.] 

Cosyn, with a caution of forty shilfings. ' ooarse grass, [also, an open field, tr 

R^stE. Vet. CoH. Mert. Tok S18. b. plain.]] 
See its restitution, ibid. fo]» 219. jtv * without. • nten» v 
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With scrip on hip, and pykstaff in his hand. 
As he had purposit,. to pas fra hame. 
Quod I, Gude man, I wald fiine understand, 
Gtf ye pleisit^ to wit^ quhat is your name? 
Quod he^ My son^ of that I think greit schame. 
Bot sen thow wald of my name have ane feill, 
Forsuthe thay call me Jhone^ the Commoun'WeiU.^ 

The reply of Syr Commonwealth to our poet's question, i^ 
li long and general satire on the corrupt state of Scotland* 
The spiritual prelates, he says, have sent away Devotion to 
the mendicant fiiars : and are more fond of describing th^ 
dishes at a feast, than of explaining the nature of their owi^ 
establishment. 

Sensual Plesour hes bandust Chaistitie, 

Liberalityi Loyalty, and Knightly Valour, are fled, 
And Cowardice, with lordis is laureate. 

From this sketch of Scotland, here given by Lyndesay, under 
the reign of James the Fifth, who acted as a viceroy to France, 
a Scotch historian might collect many striking features of the 
state of his country during that interesting period, drawn from 
the lifi^. 

The poet then supposes, that Remembi^ance conducts him 
back to the cave on the sea-shore, in which he fell asleep. He 
is awd(ened by a 3hip firing a broadside. > He returns home, 
and entering his oratory, commits bis vision to verse. To this 

* If you please* ^ know. Heniy the Fifth, before Hareflete, re- 

' JoHVy for what reason I know not, ceived a taunting message from the 

Is a name of ridicule and contempt in Dauphine of FVmnce, andatonof tennis* 

most modem langtwigpa> balls by way of contempt, '* he anoone 

y SiowAT. F. L lette make tenes balles for the ZhUfin 

« rriL -^ ^ ui. au ^ ij— .^- f HenTv's shlpl lu all thchastetliat incv 

« my spant nocht the poulder nor i,ygh^'and they were great gomocctokes 

*^ ****"**• for the 2>cj^w to pJaye with alle." But 

A proof that stones were now used in- this gaoK at tennis was too rough for 

stead of leaden buUets. At first they the besieged, when Henry '^plaj^e at 

shot darts, or carrieawtf i. e, quarrels, the tenes with his harde gonnestonks,** 

from great guns. Afterwards stones, &c* See Strutt*s Customs and Manners 

which tbey called gun-^ones. In the or the ENausH, vol. ii. p. S2» Londv 

Baut or £kglanj>, it is said, that when 1775^ 
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is added an exhorUitkui of tto stuizas td king Jma^ the Fifth: 
in which he gives his majeAty advicei and oensurw his nume- 
rous instances c^ misconduct, with incredible boldness and as- 
perity. Most of the addresses to James the Fiflii» by the 
Scotch poets, are satires instead erf" panegyrics. . 

I have not at present dther leisure or indinatioi)^ to enter 
into a Joiinute enquiry, how &f our authc»: is indebted in his 
Dreme to Tully's Dream of Scipio, and the Hell, Purga- 
t6fiY, and Heavun, of Dante.* 

• Lyndesay's poem, called the MoN archie, is an account of the 
niost famous monarchies that have flourished in the world : 
but, Uke all the Gothic prose-histories, or chronicles, on the 
Same &vorite subject, it begins with the creation of the world, 
and ends with the day of judgment.^ There is liiuch learning 
in this poem. It is a dinlogue between Ex^eriekcb and a 
courtier. This mode of conducting a narrative by means of 
an imaginary mystagogue, is adopted from Boethiils. A de- 
scriptive prologue, consisting of octave stanzas, c^ns the 
poem, in which the poet enters a ddiightfiil park.^ The sua 
clad in his embroidered mande, brighter than gold or precious 
stopes, extinguishes the homed queen of nighty who hides her 
visage in a misty veil. Immediately Flora began to expand 

— — hirtapistrie 
Wrocht be dame Nature quqiat and curiouslie, 
D^aynt with mony htuicbreth hevinUe hewis. 

* lA the Mediceaa library at Floreiice, Julius Niger, Scurroli. pLOlltiff . 

and the Ambrosian at Milan, there is a p. 404. 

lone manuscript Italian poem, in xhree ^ In a Tnanuscript at Lambeth [SSS.^ 

booKS, divided into one hundred chap- this poem is said to hare been begun 

ters„ written by Matteo Pahneri, a Jun. 11, 1576. lliis is a gK«it<iBilNii&e. 

learned Florentine, about the year 1450. [The meanii^ is, that the t r m i im m pt Iras 

It is in imitation of Dante, in ihetetvk begun on t&t iKf»'-^lwimer9,'\ 1| 

rimay and entitled Civta ni VitA, or was printed Hafn. 1552. 4to. 

The CUy of Life, The subject is, the ^ Siqnat. i. B. A pnk is a fitvorite 

peregrination of the soul, freed from the scene of action in our old poets. See 

shackles of the body, tfaroush various Chaucer^s Coxpl. Bl. Kv. ▼. 39. 

ideal places and situations, tiU at lenstb m j i ' i • j _j.i. n <> 

.. i*^ • ^t. '^ i» u nn,' Toward a park enclosid with a wall. &c. 

It arrives mihe city of heaven. This *^ ismw**#o.m ...«* • wau, w,^ 

-poem was publicly burnt at Cortona, And in other pkoes. Forks were aa» 

^because the author adopted Origen's tiently the coostent iqppendage of iteoat 

heresy concerning a third class of angels every considerable maMrial house. Dife 

who for Ifadr sins were destined to ani-r old pitenMt»Us are ftdl of inenoeiB far 

mate human bodies. See Trithcro. c.797. imparciltions, which do not now exist. 
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MetanAS^ Edm md N^ptime rattniB dieir ibry, tiiat m^ 
rade ioiind»: might nutf the mdodjr of dM' biid* wfaidh echoed- 
^baoag the rocks^^ 

lb Ihe {NU^kour pdet, under the ehuraotev of a coMtier, mett^ 
ExFERixNCE^ repodi^ Wider the shade of a hdiy^ Thm} 
fokrtait k touched with uncommon elegance and expresiiDii. 

Into that park I saw appeir 
Ane agit man, qphilk drew m^ neir ; 
Qtihais herd was Weil thfe' quafter lang. 
His hair doun ovir his schulders hang, 
Tlie quhilk as ony snaw was quhyte, 
Quhbme to behald I tfiocht delyte. 
His habit angdlyke of hew, 
Of colour lyke the sapheir blew : 
Under ane holyne he reposit. — 
To sit do^m he >^(^istit £ate 
Under the sehadow of that tre,. 
To saif me frome &e soimls heitr 
Amangis the ilowris soft and sweit ^ 

In the midst of an edifying conversation concerning' the fall 
of man and the orfgin pf human misery, our author, before he 
proceeds to liis liiain subject, thinks it necessary to deliver a 
formal apology for writing in the vulgar tongue. He declares 

* Instead of Parnassus he chuses afterwards supposed to have l^een a bi» 

mount Calvary, and his Helicon is the shop ot Cesarea, and to have suflfered 

stream which flowisd from otiv 8avfeUB*s martyrdom. 8eo TnieinQnIi Mmoa. 

side on the cross, when he was wounded Hist. Ecclesiast. torn. i. pp. 81. 851 • 

by Longinusy that is Lonoias. Thi» is And Fabric. Avoea. Nov« Testam* 

a fictitious personage in Kicodemus*s torn. i. p. S61. In the old Greek tra- 

GospeL I have mentioned him before, gedy of Christ sufperivo, the contiet- 

Being blind, he was restoited to sight by XA Csnouoir is etprtfciy mintioned, 

iriping his eyes with his hands which but not by this name. AlroosI aU that 

were bloody. See more of him itf Chan- relates to this person, who could not 

cer*s Lamemtat. Mart Magd. t. 176. escape t|ie fietloiM of the monks, hat 

In the Gothic pictures of the Crucifixibn« been collected by J. Ch. WolQus, Cue. 

he is represented on honabade, piereftn^ P^ilol. u Csn. id Si Svahoihl. tom. L 

our Saviour's sida : an4 in Xa^ier's p. 414. ii. 964. edit B^ 1141. 4to. 

Ptoac Histoiy of Christ, he is c«JIed a See also Hoffinan. Lexic. tTidYEESAL. 

honeman. This notiop aros^ fron) his Contikijat. in Voc. tom. i. p. 1066. 

using a spear, or lance: and that weapon, coL 2. Basil. 1^3. fol. 
XijXih undoubtedly gave rise to his ideal / Sk»«at. O* u 
name of Longbs, or Longinus. He is 
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that liis intentioh is to instruct and to be undei^tood, aiid that' 
he writes tp the people, f Moses, he says, did not give the- 
Judaic law on mount Sinai in Greek or Latin^ Aristode and; 
Plato did not communicate their philosi^y in Dutch or Ita- 
lian. Virgil and Gicero did not write in Chaldee or Hebrew. 
Saint Jerom,. it is true, translated the bible into Latin, his- 
own natural language; but had saint Jerom been bom in 
Argyleshire, he would, have translated it into Erse. King 
David wrote the psalter in Hebrew, because he was a Jew. 
Hence he very sensibly takes occasion to recommend the pro- 
priety and necessity of publishing the scriptures and the missal, 
and of composing all books intended for coi&mon use, in the 
respective vernacular latiguage of every country. This objec- 
tion being answered, which shews the ideas of the times, our 
author thus describes the creation of the world and of Adam. 

Quhen God had maid the hevinis bricht,^ 

The sone, and mone, for to gyf licht^ 

The sterry hevin, and christallyne ; 

And, be his sapience divine, 

The planeitis, in thair circles round 

Quhirling about with merrie sound : — 

He cled the erth with herbis and treis ; 

All kynd of fisches in the seis. 

All kynd of beist he did prepair. 

With fowlis fleing in the air. — 

Quhen hevin, and erth, and thair contends, 

Wer endit, with thair omamentis. 

Than, last of all, the lord began 

Off maist vyle erth to mak the man ; 

Nocbt of the lillie nor the rose. 

Nor cyper-tre, as I suppose, 

Nouther of gold, nor precious stanis. 

Of erth he maid flesche, blude, and banis; 

■* Quharcfore to coilzearis, carteris, and to cukisy 
To Jok va^ Tbono^ my ryme sal be directk. 

SlGIiAT. C. i. 
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To that intent God maid Urn thosy 
That man suld nocht be glorious^ 
Nor in himself na thyng 8uld:se 
Bot mater of huinilite. '^ 

Some of these nervously terse, and polished lines need only to 
be reduced to modern and English orthography, to please a 
reader accustomed solely to relish the tone of our pi*esent ver- 
sification. 

To these may be added the destruction of Jerusalem and 
Solomon's temple. 

Prince Titus with his chevalrye 
With sound of trompe tryumphandlye. 
He enterit in that greit citie, &c. 
Thare wes nocht eUis bot tak and slay. 
For tharemichtna^aa win away./ 
The strandis of blude ran throuch the streiti% 
* Qfdeid folk trampit under feitis; 

AuTd wedowis in the preis war smoritS '' 

Toung virginis, schamefiilly deflorit - 
The greit tempill of Salamone, 
With mony ane curious carvit stone, 
With perfyte pinnaclis on hicht^ 
Quhilkis war richt bewtifull and wicht', 
. Quharein ryche jowelli3 did abound, 
Thay ruscheit"* rudelie to the groimd; 
And set, in till thair furious ire % 
Sancta Sanctorum into fire.^ 

The appearance of Christ coming to judgement is poetically 
pmnted, and in a style of correctness and harmony, of whidi: 
few q)ecimens were now seai* 

As fyreflaucht haistely glansingi', 
Discend'sall the maist hevinly king; 

• • * * 

* SioNAT. C. iiL * escape. ' in their rage. ** Sigkat. lU lii. 

^ smothered. ' while. ' A meteor quickly glancing aknigy 

■*/. rosed, [or daihed.]' [lightning.] 
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As Phebus ift tb^ (n;kitt 
Lichtnis^i in haurl the ooddmt» 
Sa plesandlye he saU a|]peir 
Amang the hevinlye cluddis citis.'*-* 
The angellis of the ordouris nyne 
Inviroji sail that throne devyne, — 
In his presens thare sal be borne 
The signis*" of cros, and croiin of thome» 
Pillar, naillis, scurgis, and speir. 
With everilk thing that did him deir % 
The tyme of his grym passioun: 
And, for our consolatiorxn, 
Appeir saU,. in his hancfis and feit, 
And in his syde the prent ccmipieit 
Of his fyve wottndis predous 
Schynand lyke rubies rafions. 

When Christ is seated at the tribunal of judgisg tbew^rld, he 
adds, 

Thare sail ane angeU blawe ane blast 

Quhilk sail mak all the warld ajg^^st.^ 

Among the monM'elues, €mt author desi^ribes^ die papal see: 
whose innovations, impostures, and emors, he iiEHaioks widi 
much good sense, solid orgumait, and sadiieal humoitr; and 
whose imperceptible increase, &om sim^ aiid humble b^in- 
nings to an enormity of spirit^ tyratmy, he trace$ tbrough a 
gradation of various cerpuptkms and abus^ wiA jreat pene- 
tration, and knowledge of history.^ 

AsHHig antient peculiar customs now lost, he mentions a gu- 
p^rstitious id<d annually carried about the streets of Edinbuq^^ 

Of Edinburgh the greit iddatri^ 

And manifest abbominatioim I 

On thair feist day> all oreature may see, 

Thay beir ane auld stok-image^ throuch the toun, 

* lil^httBs. ' fc pfete nu tfops. < Siokxt. F. {|i. "* SmVAt. M, & 

* dinnay, torment, [or hurt} "* an old image ftnde of ft stock of 
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With talbroneS trumpet^ si^bdmei and darioun, 
Qohilk hes bene vol mooy a»e yeir bygone^ 
With priestis) and freiris) bvto prooessqoun, 
Siclyke ^ as Bal wes borne tbrouch Babylmie. * 

He also q>eaks of the people flocking to be cured of various 
infirmities, to the atUd nuie, or cross, of KerraU. ^ 

Our poet's principal vouchers and authorities in the Mo- 
narchies are Livy, Valerius Maximus, Josephus, jDiodorus 
Siculus, Avicen the Arabk physician, Orosius, saint Jercnn, 
P<dydore Virgil, Cario's dircmicl^ the FasCigulus T£MPaftvM^ 
aod the Chaokica Chbokicarum. The Fa8ciculu8 TS«f- 
i^&UM is a Latm chnmicle^ written at the close of the fifieeath 
century by Wernerus Rc^winck,^ a Westphalian, and a Car* 
tkostaii monk of Cok)gpe; a most venerable volume, doaod 
with diis odbphon. ^* FAScicULtJS temporum, a Carthnaienae 
compSatujn ia formaiti cronicis figuratum usque in annua 
1478» a me Nicolao Gatz de Seltztat impressum^.*^ The 
Chronica Chrokicakum or Chronicon Mundi, written by 
Hartmannus Scbedeliut, a physician at Nurembuiigh, and 
from which our author evidently took hia philosophy ib hia 
Dreme, was printed at Nuremburgh in 149S^« This was a 
most popular compilation, and is at present a great curiosity 
to those who are fond of history in the Gothic style, consisting 
of wonders conveyed in the black letter and wooden cuts. 

wood. [The au!d ttack-ima^ whkh it Tkan kittodc thase ab ooidgie as ane 
here reprobated by Lyndaay, was the con» 

imaged St. Cikslbe patron aaint of Without regaideoufther to fin or sdMin^ 

Edinburg ; ttnd n^iich was yearly, on Gave Lawrie leif at laistf to loup on, 

* the fint (tf September, Gained flnrough Far better lud bene <iU have Mdin «l 
the town in grand procession.— Chai/' hame. 

MXia.] * tabor. "^soas. I will here take occasion to explain two 

» SioNAT. H. iii. lines, Sighat. I. iiL 

kind ^mo^ng sta^ n^ dte^ ^^^ *l^. *»S?" "l^^*"^ 

w«ch I db not entirely lidersland. D«nter of IngUs ordinance. 

810KAT. H. iK. That 18, Joan of Arc, wlio so often 

daunted or defeated the En^ish army. 

lUxk wet the practkk of smn pilgra- To this bcroiBe, and to Femhesileai he 

nage» compares Semiramis. 

Qnhen fiUoidn into Fyfe began to foa ^ See it also among ScairMa. Gxa* 

With Joke and Thorn than tuke thai xak. per J. Pistorium, tom. L p. 580. 

thair vayage , ° Again, ibid, by Jdii. Schensperger. 

In Angus tiU the feild4:hi^>eU^ Dron : 1497. foU 
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Cario'a.chrcmicle is a miich more radcmal and el^aiit work : 
it was originally coniposed, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, by Ludovicus Cario, an oninent mathematician^ 
and improved or written anew by Melancthon* Of Orosius, a 
wretched but admired christian historian, who compiled in Latii^ 
a series of universal annals from the creation to the fifth centur}*-^ 
be cites a translation* 

The transtatour of Orosius 
Intill his cronicle wiyttis thus.^ 

I know c^no English translation of Orosius, unless the Anglo^ 
saxon version by king Alfred, and whidb would periiaps have 
be^ much more difficult to Ljmdesay than the Latin original^ 
may be called such : yet Orosius was eariy transbited into 
French * and Italian ^ For the story of Alexander thfe Greats 
our author seems to refer to Adam David's poem cm that sub- 
ject, written in the reign of Edward the Second^: a work,' 
Y^ch I never remember to have se^ cited befiir^, and of 
which, although deserving to be printed, only two public ma^ 
nuscripts now remain, the one in the library of LincolnVinn^ 

and the other in the Bodl^an library at Oxford. 

< 

Alexander the conqueroqr, 

Gif thow at lenth wald reid his rihg'*^ 

And of his crewell conquessing. 

In Inglis toung in his greit buke. 

At lenth his Lyfe thare thow may luke. ^ 

He acquaints us, yet not from his own knowledge, but on the 
testimony of other writers, that Homer and Hesiod were the in- 
ventors in Greece, of poetry, medicine, music, and astrcmomy. y 

^ SiOMAT. F. ii. must have been Mattfaeus Palmerius 

* By Philip Le Noir. Paris. 1536. above mentioiied, author of tiieCixTA or 

foL Vita, who wrote a general chronicle 

' By Bcnacciyoli. Yen. 1528. 4to. from the fifUi century to his own times^ 

' See supr. yoL ii. p. 53. entitled Ds Tkm roauus, and, I bdieve, 

^ If thou at length would read his fint printed at Mihm, 1475. foL After* 

reign. wards reprinted with improvements and 

. ' SiGNAT. K. iii. He also cites Lucan continuations. Particularly at Venice* 

for Alexander, Signat. L. j. For an 1483. 4to. And by Grynaeus at th^ 

ac(;ount of the riches of pope John, he end of Euscbius, fol. 1570. 

quotes Palmeriu:». Sigvat.. N, i. This ^ Sigkat. K^ iii« 
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£}tP£Ri£NCE departs firom the poet, and the dialogue is 
«nded,atthe approach of the ev^iing; whidi is described with 
these circumstances. 

Behald^ how Phebus dounwaft ddis dlscend^ 

Towart his palyce in the dtcident ! — 

The dew now donkis^ the rosis redolent t 

The mariguldiS) that all day wer rejosit 

Of Hiebus heit, now craftily ar closit"*. — 

The comecraik in the croft, I heir hir cry ; 

The bak, the howlatt", febyl of thair eis. 

For thaif pastyme, now in the evinning fleis. ' 

The nichtingfuU with myrthful melody 

Hir naturall notis, peirsith throuch the sky.^ 

Many other passages in Lyndesay's poems deserve attention. 
Magdalene of France, married to James the Fifth of Scotland % 
did not live to see. the magnificent preparations made for her 
public entry into Edinburgh. In a poern^ called the Deitk 
OF QUENE Maodalene, our author, by a niost striking and 
lively pros(^peia, an expostulation with Death, describes 
the whole order of the procession. I will give a few of the 
stanzas. 

Theif, saw thow nocht the greit preparatj'vis 
Of Edinburgh, the nobill famous toun ? 
Thow saw the pepill lauboring for thair ly vis. 

To mak tryiunphe with trump and clarioun !^-' 

• # > * ♦ * « « « 

*Iliow saw makand^ richt costlie scaiFalding, 
Depiuntit weill with gold and asure fyne^ 
Reddye prepairit for the upsetting^ 
With fimtanis flowing water cleir and wyne : 
Disagysit' folkis, lyke creaturis divyne, 

^ moi^ns. "are closed. , into F^nce to address the princess^ t«. 

* owlet, owL ^ SxoNAT. R. Leander swimming through the H^e- 

' Kot inelegantly, he compares James spont to Hero, 

making frequent and dangerous voyages ^ making. * men, act^s disguised. 
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On ilk acaffi)ld to play ane sundm iUxcm^ : 
Bot all in grdting^ tumit tliow that glprie. 

Thow saw mony ane lustie firesche galland 
Weill ordourit for resaiving of thair queue. 
Ilk crailismaii with bent bow in his hand, 
Fill galzeartlie in schort clething of grene, &c.«>- 

Syne nyxt in ordour passing throw the toun, 

Tliow suld half hard the din of insfarumontis, 

Of tabrone, trumpet, schalme^ and clarioun. 

With reird^ redoundand throw the elem^iti^ ; 

The herauldis with thair awfU vestimeutis» 

With maseris^ upon ather of thair handis. 

To rewle the preis, with bumeist silver wandis, 8cc.— 

Thow suld haif hard^ the ornate oratouris, 

Makand hir hynes salutatioim, 

Baith of the clergy town and coun$alouris, 

With mony notabill narratioun. 

Thow suld haif sene hir coronatioun, 

In the fair abbay of the haly rude. 

In presence of ane myrthfiiU multitude. 

Sic banketting, sic awfull tomamentb 

On hors and lute, that tyme quhilk isuld haif bene, 

Sic chapell royall with sic instrum^ids. 

And craftie musick, &c. ^ — — 

Exclusive of this artificial and very poddcal mode of intro- 
ducing a description of these splendid qpectadeg, instead of 
saying plainly that the queen's death prevented the superb 
ceremonies which would have attended her coronati<H), these 
stanzas have another merit, that of transmitting the ideas of 
the times in the exhibition of a royal entert»inmeut ^. 

* plays and pageant* act^d on moT^ ' The eurioua reader may cemp«rs 
Me scaffolds. " Tke ordynaunce of the entrexof (Ji^ene 

* to grief. * sound. IsabeU hito the ty>wne of ^ans,^ in 
^ mace*. ' beard. Froissart. Bemers^s l^^il. torn, it 
» Si«HAT. K. itt. c. dvii. f. 172. b. 
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Qnr mfibet^B Comvlatnt OQiitdi]» a cmtmB fidmttf like 
tbat ia kif Dbsme, of the luaertfale policy by wluck ficodsnd 
was governed under James the Fifth* But 1m drreieafief aad 
enlivens the subject^ by supposing the public felicity which 
would tak^ place, if aQ corrupt ministers and evil counsellors 
•were removed from the throne. This is described by striing 
and picturesque personifications* 

For, Justice haldis hir swerd on hie, 
Willi hir ball&nce of equitie. — 
Pame Prudence hes tihe be the heid, 
4Jid Temperance dois thy brydill leid. 
I se dame Force mak assistance, 
Bearand thy targe of assurance : 
And lusty lady Chastitie 
Hes faanischit Sensualitie. 
Dame Ryches takis on the sic cipre, 
I pray Ood that scho lang indure ! 
That Povertie dar nocht be sene 
Into thy hous, for baith hir ene : 
Bot fra thy grace fled mony mylis 
Amaqgis the huntaris in the His.* 

* Si9VAT. G. I. J hfire take occaBion de^ speaJkIng of King Anliur kflqponf 
fo o^idain the two foUomng lines. CbriBtmaB at York. 

Ab Jhone Makrery, the kin^s ftile, On ^ole c|ay xnad he fest 

Gat dowfoiU gannentb agane the yule. Witii many barons of his geste. 

Tliat 1^ ** The king's fool got two suits See Heame*s Rob. Glouc. voU ii. p. 67Sm 

of appu^ or garments (Jonbly thick, to And Leland's Itxn. vol. ii. p. 116. Ia 

'rear at Chriadnas.** Sishat. G. i. the north of England, Chrii^nas to thia 

Yule is Christmas. So James the First, day is called ule, t/ule, or youiep Blount 

in hia decIaraticHi at an assembly of the says, " in the ncuthem parts they bav^ 

Scotch Kirk at Edinburgh, in 159Q, an old custom, after sermon or service 

** The church of Geneva keep Pasche on Christmas-day ; the people will, (^ven 

wd Yule," that is. Easier and Christ* in the churches, cry tUe, vie, as a token 

HAS. CiUderwood*8 Hist. Ch. Scoi. of rejoycing, and the common sort run 

fb 256. Our author) in the Comflaykt about the streets singing 

9F TUX pA^N^Otaays that his bird sung «tt,, tt_, tt,, 

^wU euNurh to be a nunrtiel at Christ- ifJ:^ ulk, utis, 

Zl. S^y/l a ;:: "•^^* ^ Three puddmgs m a pule, 

ms. ^4wrA», A.m, Crackiuts, andciy Ulb.- 

*^ ^^^^ ^"^^ "** xnenstraH at jy^^^^^ Voc. Ulk. In Saxon th^ 

^ttftf. 'woacd is ^ehul, ^ehol, or TeoL In the 

Thua Bobai^ of Byu9A^ in bis cbroni* Welch rubric every sainPs day is th^ 
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I kncnr hot whether it be worth observing, that phyijajg at 
icanda is mentioiied in this poem, among the diversions, or 
^games, of die court* 

Thare was na play, bot cartis and dyce ^. 

And it is mentioned as an accomplishment in the character of 
a bishop. 

Bot, ^thay can play at the cartis.^ 

Thus, in the year 1503, James the Fourth of Scotland, at an 
interview with the princess Margaret in the castle of Newbattle, 
finds her playing at cards, <^The kynge came prively to the 
said castell, and entred within the chammer [chamber] with 
a small cumpany, whare he founde the queue playing at the 
CardesV* 

W^ or Guolf of that saint : .either firom Cards are mdntioned in a statute of 

a British word signifying watching, or Henry the Seventh^ xL Hen. vii. cap. iL 

firom the Latin Vifftia, Yigil, taken in That is, in 1496. Du Cange cites two 

a more extended sense. Ii^ Wales it^i^i» Greek writers, who mention card-playiog 

or gifiyHiau hadolig, signifies the Christ- as one of the games of modei^n Greece, 

mat holidays, wh^ iq^ or gv^yHau is at least before the year 1498. Gloss. 

the plural of tt^ or fu^/. Ga. torn. ii. V. XAPTIA. p. 1734. 

I also take this opportunity of observ- tt seems highly probable, that the Ara- 

ing, that the court of the Roman pontiff bians, so famous for their ingenuity, 

was exhilarated by a fool. The pope*s fool more especially in whatever related to 

was in England in 1230, and received numbers and calculation, were the inven- 

forty shillings of king Henry the Third, tors of cards, which they communica^ 

dtdnmoregiak. MSS. James, xxviiL p. 190. to tiie Constantinopolitan Greeks. Car- 

'^ SxoHAT. F. iii. ' SiGVAT. G. i. pentier says, ^at cards, or fitia iutoriai 

* Leland. Cotu Armn>. liL p. 284. are prohibited in the Statutj^ CaiMiN. 

ut supr.^ In our author's TaAOEniE of Saonap. cap. xxx. p. 61. But the age 

Caedinal Betoun, a soliloquy sp(4cen of these statutes has not occurred to me. 

by the cardinal, he is made to declare, Supplem. Lat. Gloss. Du Cange, V. 

that he played with the king for three Cart^. torn. i. p. 842. 

thousand crowns of gold in one ni^t, Benedi<^us Abbas has preserved a 

at cartis and dice. Sionat. I. ii. ITiey very curious edict, which shews the state 

jure also mentioned in an old anonymous of gaming in the Christian army, com- 

Scotch poem. Of CoveIice. Anc. Sc. manded by Richard the First king of 

P. ut supr. p. 168. St iii. England, and Philip of France, during 

HalkiM. hunting, and swift horse ryn. *« ?^ '» *? J*" "9°: . ^o per. 
^^^^^*! *** ^ son in the army is permitted to play at 

Are ch^S^t aUIn wrangus wynning; ???. ^ '^a^.^^L^'^' *'"P* 
tri v~y> . „ i^^ __S. -»j j«~» Knights and CientTmen : who m one 

rhar IS no play bot carta and dyce. ^^^{^ ^^ ^ "^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

Where, by the way, horse-racing is con- lose more than twen^ shillings : on 

sidered among the liberal sports, such pain of forfeiting one hundred^hilUxms, 

as hawking, and hnnting ; and not as a to the archbishops of the army. '!^e 

species of gaming. See also, Ibid. p. 146. two kings may play for what they 

irt. V. . please: but their attendants, not for 
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r Prophecies of a{^)arent impossilnU6es were wmmon ia.Sdotf 
land : such as dbe removal of one pUce to luiolhen - Under 
this popular prophetic fcnrmulary, may be ranked the predictioB 
in Shakespeare's aMacb£th, where the AppARiTidN says, that 
Bimam-wood shall go to Dusinane. / In the same strain, peeu- 
liar to his country, says our author, 

Quhen the Bas and the isle of May 
Beis set upon the mont Sinay, 
Quhen the Lowmound beisyde Falkland 
Beis liftit to Northumberland. 

But he happily avails himself of the form, to introduce a stvdie 
of satire, . . . 

Quhen Kirkman yairnis^ na dighite, * ' 

Nbr wyffis na soveranite. ^ 

The minority of James the Fifth was dissipated in pleasure% 
and his education most industriously neglected. He was flat- 
tered, not instrucfed, by his preceptors. His unguarded youth 
was artfully exposed to the most alluring temptations K It was 
in this reign, that the nobility of Scotland began to frequent 
the court; which s6on became the theatre of all those idle 
amusema:^ which were calculated to solicit the attention of a 
young king. All these abuses are painted in this poem with 

more than twenty shillings. Otherwise, Quod ane, The devill stik me with ane 
they are to be whipped naked through knife, 

the army for three cbys, Sec Vxr. Ric. i. Bot, Schir, I knaw ane maide in Fyfe, 

p. 610. edit. Heam. torn. ii. King Ane of the lustiest wantoun lassb (—> 

Richard is described playing at chess in Hald thy toung brother, quod ane uther, 

this expedition. MSB. Harl. 4690. I knaw ane faurer be fy^t^e father. 

•■ , ^ , -. , , Schur, whanyepleistoLinlithquovpas, 

And kyng Rychard stode and playe Tharcsall ye se ane lustie las. 

Att the chesse m hys galleye. "Saw triiiU tratiU tr<nv low, 

team flain. Quod the third man, thowdois bot mOw; 

« Turi' ^«^\™, w ; Quhen his grace cummis to fair Stirling 

' S^i S rj^™ .r^A nn^^ntnrci "^^ Sal he se ane dayis darling. ^ 
' Even his gov^ors and preceptors ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^SnseU, 

threw these temptahons m his way : a ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ » 
arcumstancetouchedwithsomehumour XharlWy we loup at Uberte 
by our author. Ibid. Siqnat. G. Withoutin any graVit^ &c 

Thare was few of that gamisoun Compare Buchanan, Hut. lib. sit. 

That lemit hym ane guide le980iui.«-^— ad fln«. -; . . ' 

VOL. III. L 
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an liimest iinrtfiRrved mdigiuitioii. It mitft not in the mean 
thue be forgotten, thact James possesaed emiiMnt abilities, jodi 
aloveofUterature: nor is it iieskle our present poipoie to olv* 
serve, that he I9«s Ae author of the odebrated ballad odled 
Chkist's Kirk on thb- GrsekJ 

The CoMPLATNT OF THE Papivgo IS a piece xif the like ten* 
dency. In the Prologue, there is a curious and critical catalogue 
of the Scotch poets who flourished about the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sbcteentb centuries. As the names and works of nmny of 
them seem to be totally forgotten, and as it may contribute to 
throw some new lights on die neglected history of the Scotch 
poetry, I shall not scruple to give the passage at large, with a 
few illustrations. Our author declares, that the poets of hia 
own age dare not aspire to the praise of the three English 
poets, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. He then, imder the 
same idea, makes a transition to the most distinguished poets, 
who formerly flourished in Scotibnd. 

Or quha can now the warkis contrefiiit'^ 
Ofl*ICEKK£Di£S with termes aureait? 
Or of Dunbar, quha language had at large^ 
As may be sene intill his ooldin targe "^ ? 

QuxNTYN", Merser^, Rowl^ Henderson^ Hay"", and 

Hollands 
Thocht thay. be deid, tbur libellis bene livand V 

I PHnted at Oiford, by Edm. Gibson, " He flourished about Ae yctr ISSO. 

1691. 4to. with Notes. He died in 1453. He^as driiFen from Scotland under the 

^ imitate. devastations of Edward the Fint, and 

*I suppose Walter Kennedie, ^n^o took refuge at Paris. He wrote a poem^ 

wrote a poemin Scottish metre, whether called the Complaint of the Miterie$ tf 

printed I know not, on the Pas^n of his • Country, printed at Paris, 151 !• 

Christ MSB. Coll. Gresham, S86. Som^ Dempst. xv. 1084. [It is fat more likely 

•fKennedie't poems are in MSS.H3md- that the writer alluded to, is Quinnine 

IM. The FlyftNif between Dunbtfand Schaw, the author <}f a poem cafied 

Kennedy is m the Eteborxkit. See << Advyce to a Courtier," printed in S^ 

Dunbar, ut supr. p. 77. And ibid, bald's Chronicle of Scottibsh Poetry^ 

p. ^4. And Kenned/s Pbaxs of Aoi, toL i. p. S48. He is mentioned vj 

ibid. p. 189. He exceeds his cotem- Dunbar in his '' Lament for the Maka« 

porary Dunbar in smoothness of yersi- ris," by the name of Quintyne, (as in the 

fl^lition. text) without any addition.— £so.] 

* ThaBoam-aaaBiinadalMivia. n« fiS* ^ IfinHv ii celefantad lost Thuihar, 



Quhilkis to r^rse nmkith rcddarip to r^jo^e^ 
Allace for ane quhilk lamp was of tbia landi 
()f eloquence the flowftnd balmy Btrand^, 
And ki our IngUs rethorick the ro^e^ 
As of rubeis the carbunckle bene chose. 
And as Phebus dois Cyntbie precell ; 
So Gawin Dowol48, bischop of Dunkelly 

Had, quhen he wes into this lande on lyve, 

Abuf vulgar poetis prerogaty ve, 

Baith in practick and speculatioun. 

I say na mair : gude reidaris may discry ve 

His worthy werkis, in noumer rap than fy ve* 

And speciallie the trew translatioun 

Of Virgill, quhilk bene consolatioun 

To cunnyng men to knaw his greit ingyne, 

Als Weill in naturall science as devyne* 

Lamhw worn, nw Dim or vhk Mak- Hay, who wrote a panegyric oa Cardinal 
KAais, or Pons. See Ave* ScortiSH Beaton^ printed at Paris, 1540. 4to. Hef 
Poms, ut supr. p. 77# also translated the Hkcuba of Euripidi^B 

mt did in luve so lyfly wtyte, ^ f"^ '"^ ^^'^ ^ft^^^\ 

« ^ ^ .,'-'.' V. But I have seen none of his Scotch 

So schort, so quick, of semens b.e. ^^^^ [Sir Gilbert H»y w«, ch«B. 

See; in that Collection^ his PsaaELt i^ berlain to Charles VII. of France, an4» 

PAKAMovas. p. 156* in 1456, translated from Frendi into 

^ Dunbar mentions RowU of Aher- Scottish, the book of Bonet, prior of Sa- 

deen, «id RowU of Costorphine, " twa Ion, upon battles. From the testimony 

bettir &Uowis did no man fiie." Ibid* of Dunbar, it appears that Sir Gilbert 

p. 77. In Lord Hyndfbrd*» Manu- also wrote po^ms, but his subseription 

script [p« lOl. 2.] a poem is mentioned, does not occur in any of the ancient cc^" 

called RowLL*s CvasiKo. ibid. p. 272. lections.— Sibbald.] 

Iliere is an allusion in this piece to pope ' See Dunbar, ut supr. p* 77. His 

Alexander the Sixth, who presided from poem, called the Howlatt, is in the M«- 

1492 to 1503. .nuscripts of Lord Hyndford, and Lord 

^ Periiaps Eobert Henrison. See Aucbinleck. In this 2|re described, tl|e 

Dunbar, ubi supr. p^ 77. And ibid. " Kyndis^ of instrumentis, the sportaris, 

p. 98. se^ In MSS. Harl. are, <<.The [juglers] the Irish bard, and the fule." 

motall fabillis of £sope compylit be It was wriitei^ before the year 1455.— 

Maister Rob^t Henrysount scholmais- [Holland's poem has sinc^ beep printedir 

ter of DumferUng, J571." S865. 1. He It wUl be found in HHr, Pinkerton*s col- 

was most probably a teacher of the you^ lection of "Ancient Scottish Poems*.**' 

in the Benedictine conyent at Dumfer- 1792, and in Sibbald*s Chronicle of Scok 

line. Seemany of his poems, which are tish Poetry, vol. i. p* 61.— £oit*] 

of a grave moral turn, in the elegant ' living. 

Scottish Miscellany just cited. " stream. 

' I know not if he means Archibald 

L2 
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And in the coofte bene pres^it in thir dayis. 
That ballatis brevis*' histelie and layis, 
Quhilkis to our prince daylie thay do present. 
Quha can say mair than schir James Inglis sayis 
In ballatis, farsis, and in plesand plajHs^ ? 
Bot CuLROSS haith his pen maid impot^it. 
Kid in cunnyng^ and practik richt prudent. 
And Steward quhilk desyrith ane st^dy style . 
Full ornate warkis daylie dois compyle. 

Stewart of Lome will carpe richt curiouslie^, 

Galbraith, Kynlouch*, quhen thay lyst tham applie 

Into that art, ar craftie of ingyne. 

But now of late is starte up haistelie, 

Ane cunnyng dark, quhilk wrytith crafteUe: 

Ane plant of poetis callit Ballendyne**; 

Quhose omat worlds my wit can nocht defyne : 

^ write. has the most arbitrary and Bcentioiis 

* I know nothing of Sir James Inglis, misrepresentations- of the text, always 
or of his ballads, farces, and pleasant for the worse. The editor, or translator, 
pla3rs. But one John Inglish was mas- did not understand the Scottish Ian- 
ter of a company of players, as we have guage ; and is, besides, a wretched wri- 
before seen, at the marriage of James ter of English. But the attempt suffi- 
the Fourth. Here is a proof, however, dently exposes itself. 

that theatrical representations were now ** I presume this is John Balantyn, or 

in high repute in the court of Scotland. Ballenden, archdeacon of Murray, canon 

[The only poem at present known which of Rosse, and clerk of the register in the 

IS attributed to Sir James Inglis, is one minority of James the fifth and his 

contained both in the Bannatyne and successour. He was a doctor of the 

Maitland manuscript, and called ** A ge- Sorbonne at Paris. G. Con, De diqjHci 

neral Satyre. ** In the former this piece statu religumis apud Scotos, lib. ii. p. 1 67. 

is given to Dunbar ; in the latter to Sir At the command of James the Fifth, 

James. The Scottish antiquaries seem he translated the seventeen books of 

to incline to the authority of the Malt- Hector Boethius*s HisrdRY or Scot- 

land MS. — Edit.] land. Edinb. by T. Davidson, 1536. 

y Yet in knowing. [Proved or prac- fol. The preface is in verse, ** Thow 

tised in knowIedge.<^Eorr.] marcyal buke pas to the nobyll prince.** 

* See someofhis satirical poetry, Anc. Prefixed, is the Cosmography of Boe- 
Sc. P. p. 151. thiu8*s History, which Mackenzie calls, 

* These two poets are converted into ^ Description rf AlbaiWf ii. 596.' Before 
one, under the name of Gabriell Kim- it is a Prologue, a vision in verse, in 
LTCK, in an edition of some of Lynde- which Virtue and Pleasure address 
say's wotV^Jira turned and made perfect the king, after the manner of a dialogue. 
Englishe, printed at London by Tliomas He wrote an addition of one hundred 
Purfoote, A.D. 1581. p. 105. This years to Boethius's history: but this 
edition often omits whole stanzas ; and does not apipear in the Edinburgh edi- 
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Get he into the courte auctorite, 

He will precell Quintyn and Kennedie.^ , 

> 

The Scotch, from that philosophical and speculative cast 
which characterises their national genius, were more zealous 
and early friends to a reformation of religion than their neigh- 
bours in England. The pomp and elegance of the catholic 
worship made no impression on a people, whose devotion 
sought only for solid edification ; and who had no notion that 
the interposition of the senses could with any propriety be ad- 
mitted to co-operate in an exercise of such a nature, which ap- 
pealed to reason alone, and seemed to exclude all aids of the 
imagination. It was natural that such a people, in their system 
of spiritual refinement, should warmly prefer the severe and 
rigid plan of Calvin : and it is from this principle, that we find 
most of their writers, at the restoration of learning, taking all 
occasions of censuring the absurdities of popery with an un- 
usual degree of abhorrence and asperity. 

In the course of the poem before us, an allegory on the cor- 
ruptions of the church is introduced, not destitute of invention, 
humour, and elegance; but founded on one of the weak theo- 
ries of WicklifFe, who not considering religion as reduced to a 
civil establishment, and because Christ and his apostles were 
poor, imagined that secular possessions were inconsistent with 
the simplicity of the gospel. 

In the primitive and pure ages of Christianity, the poet sup- 
poses, that the Church married Poverty, whose children were 
Chastity and Devotion. The emperour Constantine soon af- 
terwards divorced this sober and decent couple ; and, without 
obtaining or asking a dispensation, married the Church with 

tion : also JSjnstles to James the Fjfth^ Laurence Dundass bad several, whether 
and On the Ltfe of Pythagoras, Many of in manuscript or printed, I cannot say. ** 
his poems are extant. The author of the vol. i. p. 461. His style has many gal- 
article Ballevoen, in the Biographia licisms. He seems to have been a yoimg 
BarrAKNicA, tvritten.more than thirty man, when this compliment was paid 
[years] ago, says, that " in the large col- him by Ljmdesay. He died iit Rome^ 
lection of Scottish poems, made by 1550. Dempst. ii. 197. Bale, ziv. 65, 
Mr. Carmichael, there were some of our Mackenz. ii. 595. seq. 
■uthor*s on various subjects; and Mr. *^ Siokat. K. 
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great solemnity to Property. ^ Pope Silvester ratified the mar- 
riage : and Devotion retired to a hermitage. They had two 
daughters. Riches and Sensuality ; who were very beautiful, 
and soon attracted such great and universal regard, that they 
acquired the chief ascendancy in all spiritual affairs. Such was 
the influence of Sensuality in particular, that Chastity, the 
daughter of the Church by Poverty, y^as exiled: she tried, but 
in vain, to gain protection in Italy and France. Her success 
was equally bad in England. She strove to take refiige in the 
court of Scotland i but they drove her from the court to the 
clergy.^ The bishops were alarmed at her appearance, and 
protested they would harbour no rebel to the See of Rome. 
They sent her to the nuns, who received her in form, with pro- 
cessions and other honours. But news being immediately dis- 
patched to Sensuality and Riches, of her friendly reception 
among the nuns, she was again compelled to turn fugitive. She 
next fled to the mendicant friers, who declared they could not 
take charge of ladies. At last she was found secreted in the 
nunnery of the Burrowmoor near Edinburgh, where she had 
ftiet her mother Poverty and her sister Devotion. Sensuality 
attempts to besiege this religious house, but without efiect 
The pious sisters were armed at all points, and kept an irre- 
sistible piece of aitillery, called Domine custodi nos. 

Within quhose schot, thare dar no enemies 
Approche thair place for dreid of dintis dour** ; 
Baitb nicht and day thay wyrk lyke besie beis% 
For thair defence reddye to stand in stour ; 
And hes sic watchis on thair utter tour, 
Hiat dame Sensuall with seige dar nocht assaiize, 
Nor cum within the schote of thair artailze. ^ 

I know not whether this chaste sisterhood had the delicacy 
to observe strictly the injunctions prescribed to a society of 
puns in England ; who, to preserve a cool habit, were cnrdered 

<* liard dints. ^ bus^ bees. ^ artiUery. S<okat» C U, 
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to be r^Bpidaify blooded three tunes ererj year^ hxA not by a 
secular person, and the priests who performed the operation 
were never suffered to be strangers^. 

I must not dismiss this poem, without pointing out a beautiful 
valediction to the royal palace of Snowdon ; which is not only 
highly sentimental and expressive of poetical feelin|;s, but 
strongly impresses on the mind an image of the romantic mag^ 
pificence of antient times, so remote from, the state of modam 
maimers. 

Adew fi^r Snawdoun, with Ay towns hie, 
Thy cbapell royally p&rk, and tabill round ^ t 
May^ June, and July, wald I dwell in the, 
War I ane man, to heir the fairdis sound 
Quhttk doth againe thy royall roche redound' I 

Our author's poem, To the Kingis grace in cdntemptioun of 
sjfde taiUkj that is, a censure on the afibctation of loog trains 
worn by the ladies, has more humour than decency^. He al- 
lows a tail to the queen, but thinks it an affront to the royal 
dignity and prerogative, that 

Every lady of the land 
Suld have hir taill sosyde trailland. ' — 
Quhare ever, thay go it may be sene 
How kirk and calsay^ thay soup dene.-^ 
Kittok that clekkit was yestrene", 
Th$ mome wyll counterfute the quene. 
Ane mureland^ Mag that milkid the yowis 
Claggiti* with clay above the howis, 
In bam, nor bjrir, scho will nocht byde 
Without hir kirtill taill besyde. — 

s MS& Jambs. zx?i p, 99. ^bL chief eomplaiBlkagMBetpgpdent ■ !>•?•■, 

Bodl* Oxon. fweeping the grouiid» which with tlMhr 

^ round table, tonnMnnents. luiamwiit to nrare than twenty peoadk 

* SiQXAT. B. iii« ' SioHAT. L. ii. 

^ Compaveamanutcriiit poem of Oc^ ^ csnaeyy street, path* 

ckre, qfPndgmidwaaekikmgtfJMlu " Kitty that was bom yesterday. 

mm t^icA 19 tmn» kn aHate, MSS. '^ moor-UuMl 

Laud. K. 78. fl 67. b^ Bibl Bodl. His ^ clogged. 
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They waist more. claith £cloth] within few ydris 
Thani wald cleith fyftie score of freris. ^ 

In a statute of James th^ Second of Scotland', about the year 
1466, it Was ordered, that no woman should come to church or 
to market with her face rriussaled^ that is muzzled, or covered. 
Notwithstanding this seasonable interposition of the legislature, 
the ladies of Scotland continued muzzled during three reigns *. 
The enormous excrescence of female tails was proliibited in the 
same statute, "That na woman wear tails unfit in length." 
The legitimate length of these tails is not, however, determined 
in this statute; a circumstance which we may collect from a 
mandate issued by a papial legate in Germany, in the fourteenth 
century. " I(j is decreed, that the apparel of women, which 
ought to be consistent with modesty, but now, through their 
foolishness, is degenerated into wantonness and extravagancey 
mor^ particularly the immoderate length of their petticoats, 
with <vhich they sweep the ground, be restrained to a moderate 
fashion, agreeably to the decency of the sex, under pain of the 
sentence of excommunication ^" The orthodoxy of petticoats 
is not precisely ascertained in this salutary edict : but as it ex- 
communicates those female tails, which, in our author's phrase, 
keep the kirk andcemsey clean^ and allows such a moderate 
standard to the petticoat, as is comp^ttible with female delicacy, 
it may be condnded, that the ladies who covered their feet 
were looked upon as very laudable conformists; an inch or 
two less would have been avowed immodesty ; an inch or two 

*> SiGNAT. Im iii. He commends the He adds, that this is qiiite contraiy to 

ladies of Italy for their decency in this the mode of the French ladies, 

(uticle. I Hail ane Frenee lady quhen ye pleis, 

' Act. 70. Scho wil discover mouth and neis. 

* As appears from a passage in the t ic^r ^ • ,.- v j 

«npm hpfoK* ii«. i~-~6 t « Velamma etiam muhenim, qu« ad 

* . , . , , , . verecundiam despgnandam eis sunt con- 

Botm the kirk and iwket plaas ^^^^ ^^ „ ^^ insipientiam eanmi, 

I think thaysuldnocht hide thaurfacis.— £„ lasciviam et luxuriam excreveruni. 

He th^^ore advises the king to issue a et immoderata longUudo mperpeUiceorum, 

proclamation, quibits jrulverem trahunt, ad moderatum 

Baith throw the land, and Borrow- usum, sicut decet verecundiam semis, per 

stounis, excommunicationis senteutiam cohibe- 

To schaw thair face, and cut thair antur.'* Ludewig, Reuq. Diplom.. 

gownis. tom. ii. p. 441. 
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more an affectation bordering' upon Heresy". What good ef- 
fects fdilowed from this ecclesiastical censure, I do not find : 
it is, however, evident, that the Scottish act of parliament 
against long tails was as little observed, as that against muzaiUng. 
Probably the force of the poet's satire effected a more speedy 
reformation of such abuses, than the menaces of the church, 
or the laws of the land. But these capricious vanities were 
not confined to^ Scotland alone. In England, as we are in^ 
formed by several antiquaries, the women of quality first wore 
trains in the reign of Richard the Second : a novelty which 
induced a well meaning divine, of those times, to write a tract 
Contra caudas dominarum^ against the Tails of the Ladies^* 
Whether or no this remonstrance operated so far, as. to occa^ 
sion the contrary extreme, and even to have been the distant 
cause of producing the short petticoats of the present age, I 
cannot say. As an apology, however, for the English ladies, 
in adopting this fashion, we should in justice remember, as 
was the case of the Scotch, that it was countenanced by Anne, 
Richard's queen : a lady not less enterprising than successful 
in her attacks oa established forms; and whose authority and 
example were so powerful, as to abolish, even in defiance of 
France, the safe, commodious, and natural mode of riding on 
horseback, hitherto practised by the women of England, and 
to introduce side-saddles*. 

An anonymous Scotch poem has lately been communicated 
to me, belonging to this period: of which, as it was never 
printed, and as it contains capital touches of satirical humour, 
not inferior to those of Dunbar and Lyndesay, I am tempted 
to transcribe a few stanzas y. It appears to have been written 
soon after the death of James the Fiflh ^. The poet mentions 

" See Notes to Anc Sc. Poems, ut Prol. v. 475. p. 5. Urr. 

supr. p. 256. And on her fecte a paire of spurns sharpe. 

'^ See Collectanea Historica, ex Die- y For the use of^this manuscript I am 

WON. MS. Thomas Gascoign. Apud obliged to the ingenious Mr. Pennant ; 

Heame's W. HjtuiHOFoaD, p. 512. whose valuable publications are familiar 

* Chaucer represents his Wife of to every reader of taste and science. . ' 

Bath as riding with a pair of spurs, ^ v. 162. ' > 
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the death of James the Foiurtb^ who was killed in the battle of 
Flodden-field, foi^t in the year 1513*. It is entitled DuN' 
CANE Laideb, or Macgregob's Testament ^ The Scotch 
poets were fond of conveying invective, under the form <^ an 
assmned character writing a will^. In the poem befwe us» 
the writer exposes the ruinous policy, and the general corrup- 
tion (^public manners, prevailing in Scotland, undar the per- 
sonage of the Strong Man ^, that is, tyranny or expression* 
Yet there are some circumstances which seem to point out a 
particular feudal lord, fiunous for his exactions and insolence^ 
and who at length was outlawed. Our testator introduces 
himself to the reader's acquaintance, by describing his own 
character and way of life, in the following eiqpressive alle- 
gories. 

My maister houshold was heich^ Oppressioun, 
Reif my stewart, that cairit of na wrang^ ; 
Murthure, Slauchtir^, aye of ane professioun. 
My cubicularis ' has bene thir yearis lang : 
Recept, that oft tuik in mony ane fengS 
Was porter to the yettis^ to oppin wyde; 
And Covatice was chamberlane at all tyde"^. 

Conspiracie, Invy, and False Report, 
Were my prime counsalouris, leve** and deare ; 
. Then Robberie, the peepill to extort. 
And common Thift** tuke on tham sa the steirP, 
That Treuth in my presince durst not appeir. 
For Falsheid had him ay at mortal feid% 
And Thift brocht Lautie finaUie to deid'^. 

. * V. 78. s that scrupled to do no wrong. 

^ *' Copied,** says my manuscrqity "at ^ murder, alaugfater. 

TaymouUi, iu September 1769. From ^ The pazes of my bed-chamber; call- 
a Manusciipt in the library thare^ epdmg ed, in Scothnd, chamber4ads, 

August 20di, 149a** The latter date ^ took many a booty, 

certainly cannot refer to the time when ' gates ; ya/et^ yattis* 

this poem was written. *" all times. * beloved. 

" See The Testament of Jdr. Andro • theft. 

Kenned^f. Anc ScPoxms, utsupr. p.35. ' steer, steerage \ the management 

' Til. Laiduu ^ enmity, hatred. 

^ named, kigkt, ' robbttj. ' brought loyalty to deaA. 
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Oppressioun cUkit Gude Reule* be diebaii', 
And suddainHe in ane preesotin him flang^ ; 
And Crudtie cast Pitie our the stair", 
Qhuill Innocence was murthurit in that thrang^. 
Than Palsheid said, he maid my house richt strange 
And fumist weill with meikill wrangus geir*,^ 
And bad me neither god nor man to feir. ^ 

At length, in consequence of repeated enormities and viola- 
tions of justice, Duncane supposes himself to be imprisoned, 
and about to sufier the extreme sentence of the law. He there- 
fore very providently makes his last will, which contains the 
following witty bequests. 

To my Curat Negligence I resigne, 
Thairwith his parochinaris * to teche; 
Ane ather gift I leif him als condigne*, 
Slouth and Ignorance sendill** for to preche : 
The saullis he committis for to bleiche^ 
In purgatorie, quhill thaie be waschin clene*^. 
Pure religion thairbie to sustene. 

To the Vicar I leif Diligeice and Care 
To tak the upmost claith and the kirk kow% 
Mair nor^ to put the corps in sepulture : 
Have pouir wad six gryis and ane sow^. 
He will have ane to fill his bellie fowe* : 

* caught Good Rule. Read deikU, derstaud. [The Idrk-kow it the Mor^ 
dedced. Clkik is crooked iron, Uncus, tuary.— Ritson.] 

• ' direw him into prison. ^ more than. 

° over the stairs. ' If the poor have six pigs and one sow. 

^ murthered in the croud. *^ His belly fiilL Bellt was not yet 

' furnished it well with much ill- proscribed as a coarse indelicate word. 

gotten wealth. It often occurs in our Translation of the 

' y V. 15. seq. ^ parishioners. Bible: and is used, somewhat ungularly, 

* as sood. ^ seldom. in a chapter-act of Westminster-abbey, 
'^ to be bleached ; whitened, or pu- so late as the year 1628. The preben- 

lified. daries vindieate themselves from the im- 

A tiU they be washed dean. pu^on of havin|; reported, that their 

* Ftot of the pall, taken as a fee at dean, bishop Williams, repaired the ab- 
fuMnils. Tb^ lark^koWf or cow, is an ec- bey, ** out of the diet, and Bxluxs of 
clesiastical perquisite whfch I ck> not tin- the prebendaries, md revenues of our 
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His thocht is inair upon the pasche fynis, 
Nor the sauUis in purgatorie that pynis. ' 

Oppressioun the Persone I leif untill% 
Pouir mens come to hald upon the rig', 
Quhill he get the teynd alhail at his will"* : 
Suppois the barins thair bread suld go thig**. 
His purpois is na kirkis for to big^ ; 
Sa fair an bame-tymeP god has him send'n, 
This seven years the queir will ly unmendin.^ 

I leif unto the Dean Dignite, bot faill% 
With Greit Attendence quilk he sail not miss, 
Fra adulteraris [to] tack the buttock-maill* ; 
Gif ane man to ane madin gif ane kissS 
Get he not geir, thai sail not come to bliss " : 
His winnyng^ is maist throw fomicatioun, 
Spending it shur with siclike^ occupatioun. 

I leif unto the Prioure, for his part, 
Gluttony, him and his monkis to feidy 

said churchy and not but of his own re- ^ The choir, or chancel, which, as the 

Tenues,*' &c. Widmore's Wkstminst. rector, he is obliged to keep in repair. 

Abbzt, p. 213. Append. Num. xii. The more tythe he receives, the less will- 

Lond. I751« Here, as we now think, ing he is to return a due proportion of 

a periphrasis, at least another term, was it to the church, 
obvious. How shocking, or rather ri- ' without doubt, 
diculous, would this expression appear * A fine for adidtery. Maius is du- 

in a modem instrument, signed by a ties, rents. Mailk-men, Mailleris, per- 

body of clergy ! sons who pay rent Male is Saxon for 

> He thinks more of his Easter-offer- tribute or tax. Whence Maalman, Saxon, 
ings, than of the souls in purgatory, for one paying tribute. See Spelman and 
Fasche is jxtscfud. Pais, Easter. Dufresne, in V V. 

^ I leave Oppression to the Parsok, ' If a man give a maid one kisu 

the proprietor of the great, or rectorial Chaucer says of his Sompmour, or Ap- 

tythes. paritor, Prol. Urr. p. 6. v. 651. 

> To keep the com of the poor in the „ i j ir^ r ^ r » 
rig, or rick. [The rig is the H^ of the ?!I!,"l^?"^? ^^' * V^ ""^ T^* 
o^en field, w^ere thi PaiwnU s6 op- ^ Sood fellow to have his concubme. 

pressive as to detain the whole of the See the Frebres Talk, where these 

poor people's com, till he thinks fit to abuses are exposed with much humour. 

draw his tithe.'^Rnsov,] Urr. edit p. 87. 

"* Until he get the tythe all at his will. " If he does not get his fine, they will 

" Suppose the children should beg not be saved. ' Geir is properly goods, 

their I)read. Barins, or Beams. chattels. 
' To build no churches. ^ his profits, in the spiritual court. : 

^ So fait a harvest. ' surely in the same manner. 
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With far better will to drink ane quarts 
Nor an the bible ane chaptoure' to reid ; 
Yit ar thai wjds and subtile into deid*^ 
Fenzeis thame pouir^, and has gret sufiicenc^ 
And takith wolth away with gret patience. 

I leif the Abbot Pride and Arrogance, 

With trappit mules in the court to ryde*^. 

Not in the closter to make residence ; 

It is na honoure thair for him to byde**) 

But ever for ane bischoprik provyde' : 

For Weill ye wat ane pouir benefice 

Of jtein thousand markis^ may not him suffice. 

To the BiscHOP his Free will I allege^, 
Becaus thair [is] na man him [dares] to blame ; 
Fra secular men he will him replege**, 
And weUI ye wat the pape is for fia hame' : 
To preich the gospell he thinkis schame, 
(Supposis sum tym it was his professioun,) 
Rather nor for to sit upon the sessioun^. 

y an Engli&h gallon. same.** Ibid. p. 29. SO. In the Com- 

* to read one chapter. potus of Maxtoke priory^, in Warwick- 

* unto death. shire, for the year 1446, this article of 
^ feign themselves poor. expenditure occurs, " Fk-o pabulo dua- 

* to ride on a mule with rich trap- rum mularum cum hamesiis domini 
jHiigs. Gavenduih says, that when Car- Prio&is hoc anno.** Again in the same 
dinalWolsey went ambassador to France, year, << Pro freno deaurato, cum sella et 
he rode through London with more tban panno blodii colons, mulae Prioeis.** 
twenty sumpter-mules. He adds, that MS. penes me supr. citat. Wiccliffe de- 
Wdsey ** rode very sumptuouslie like a scribes a Wo&dly Pbikst, ** with fair 
cardinal, on a mule ; with his spare-mule, hors and jolly, and gay saddles and bri- 
and his spare-horse, covered with crim- dies ringing by the way, and himself in 
son velvett, 'and gilt 8tirrops,*'&c Mkm. costly clothes and pelure.** Lewis's 
ofCard. WoLSZT. edit. Lond. 1708. 8vo. Wiccl. p. 12L 

p. 57. When he meets the king of <^ continue. 

France near Amiens, he mounts another * look out for a bishopridk. 

mule, more superbly caparisoned. Ibid. ^ marcs. 

p. 69. See also p. 192. [See a manu- ' give, as«gn. 

script of this Life, MSS. Laud. i. 66, ^ He will order tryal in his own court. 

MSS. Arch. B. 44. Bibl. BodLI The It is therefore unsafe to attack him. 

nme writer, one of the cardinal's do- * Tou well know the pope is at a great 

inestics, says that he constantly rode to distance. 

Westminster-hall, '<on a mule trapped - ' ^ He had rather sit in parUament. 

in crimson velvett with a saddle of the ' 
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I leif my Fhtterie, and Fals DissembUng, 
Unto the Freris, thai sa weill can fldtche^ 
With mair profit throwe ane marnage^making 
N<M' all the lentrane"* in the kirk to prdche". 
Thai gloiss^ the scripture, ever quhen thai teache, 
Moer in intent the auditouris to pleiss, 
Nor the trew worde of god for to appeiss p. 

Thir^ gifts that dame Nature has me lent 

I have disponit' heir, as ye. may see : 

It nevir was, nor yit is,, my intent. 

That trew kirkmen get acht belongis to me* : 

But that haulis ' Huredome and Harlottrie, 

Gluttony, Invy, Covatice, and Pryde, 

My executouris I mak tham at this tyde. 

Adew all friends, quhill** after that we meit, 
I cannot tell yow quhair, nor in quhat place ; 
But as the lord dispousis fer my spreit, 
Quher is the well of mevcie and of grace, 
That I nmy [stand] befpirr his godlie face : 
Unto the devill I leif my synnis*' all, 
Fra him thai came, to him agane thei fall. ^ 

Some readers may perhaps be of opinicm, that Makgregor 
was one of those Scottbh lairds, who lived professedly by rar 

1 &wn. "* Or, Lcntron, Lent, tlie grand antagonist qf these ot^^n, 

'^ Who get moieby making one mat(^, says that, « Capped [graduated] friers 

than by preaching a whole Lent. The that been deped [ei^ledl masteis of di- 

me n dica n ts gained an establishment in vinltie, have their fdiamner and servioe 

fiunilies, and were consulted and gave as lords and kings, and senden out idiots 

their adrice in all cases. Chauciei^s fuliof covetisetopreche, notthe^^FN^ 

Freere but chtonides, fables, and lesinges, tp 

Had mad full manie a marriage P^ ^% P«Pl«' ^^ ^ ^^ ^p^" 

Of yong women, &c FMCy.212. *^^« L^wk or Wkjcl. p. 81. »ui-: 

® expound. 'disposed, bequeathed- 

' explain. The mendicants not only * A tiue churchman, a icbrisUan m 

perverted the plainest, texte of scripture the reformed plan, sbaJl never get any 

to cover their own fraudulent i^rposes, thing belonging to me. 

bu( ofto funus^ th^ hearers with le- *■ wkoU, " tilL 

gends and religious romances. Wiccliffe, ^ si^s. * v. 309. seq. 
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pme and {»llage : a pradioe gready fiuaEtated^ and even sup* 
ported, by the fisadal system. Of this sort wag Edomo'Oor- 
dan, whose attack on die castle of Dimse is reccnrded by the 
Sootdi minstrels, in a pathetic boUad, which begins thus. 

It &11 about the Martinmas, 

Qhen the wind blew schril and cauld, 

Saint Edom o'Gordon to his men, 
We mami draw to a hauld : 

And quhat a hauld sail we draw to, 

My mirry men and me ? 
We wul gae to the house o' the Rhodes, 

To see that &ir ladie. ^ 

Other parts of {lurope, from the same situations in lif^ 
a£brd instances of the same practice. Froissart has left a long 
narrative g[ an eminent robber, one Amergot Marcell; who 
became at length so formidable and poweiHbl, as to claim a 
place in the history of France. About the year 1380, he had 
occupied a strong castle for the space of ten years, in the pro^ 
vince of Auvergne, in which he lived with the splendor and 
dominion of a petty sovereign : having amassed, by pillaging 
the neighbouring country, one hundred thousand francs. His 
depredations brought in an annual revenue of twenty thousand 
floreins. Afterwards he is tempted imprudently to sell his castle 
to one of the generals of the king for a considerable sum. Frois- 
sart introduces Marcell, after having sold his fortress, uttering 
the following lamentation, which strongly paints his system of 
depredation, the feudal anarchy, and the trade and travelling 
of those days. ** What a joy was it when we rode forthe at 
adventure, and somtyme found by the way a ryche priour, oi: 
marchaunt, or a route of mulettes, of Montpellyer, of Narbonct 
of Lymons, of Fongans, of Tholous, or of Carcassone, laden 
with clothe of Brusselles, or peltre ware comynge from the 
&yres, or laden with spycery from Bruges,* from Damas, or 
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Scorn Aly$aunder ! WJiatsoever we met^ all wad ours, or els 
rauDBomed at our pleasures. Da^ly we gate newe mcHiey ; ancl 
Ae vyllaynes c^ Auvergne and o£ Lymosyn dayly proi^ded, 
and brought to our csustell, whete mele, breed [bread] ready 
baken, otes for our horses and lytter, good wynes, beffes, and 
fatte mottons, pullayne, and wylde foule. We were ever fiir- 
nyshed, as though we had been kmgs. Whan we rode forthe, 
all the country trembled for feare. All was oures, goynge or 
comynge. Howe toke we Carlaste, I and the Bourge of Com- 
panye ! and J and Perot of Bernoys toke Caluset. How dyd 
we scale with lytell ayde the strong castell of Marquell pertay- 
ninge to the; erle Dolphyn ! I kept it not past fyve dayes, but 
I recey ved for it, on a fayre table, fyve thousand frankes ; and 
forgave one thousand, for the love of the erle Dolphyn's chyl- 
dren. By my faithe, this was a fayrie and goodlie life ! " &c ^ 

But on the whole I am inclined to think, that our testator 
Makgregor, although a robber, was a personage of high rank, 
whose power and authority were such, as to require this indi- 
rect and artificial mode of abuse. For the same reason, I be- 
lieve tlie name to be fictitious. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that the old Scotch 
poet Blind Harry belongs to this period ; and, at the same 
time, of correcting the mistake, which, in conformity to the 
common opinion, and on the evidence of Dempster and Mac- 
kenzie, I have committed, in placing him towards the close of 
the fourteenth century*. John Major the Scotch historian, 
who was born about the year 1470, remembered Blind Harry 
to have been living, and to have published a poem on the 
achievements of Sir William Wallace, when he was a boy. 
He adds, that he cannot vouch for the credibility of those tales 
which the bards were accustomed to sing for hire in the castles 
of the nobility **. I will give his own words. " Integrum librum 



* See torn. ii. cap. 170. fol. 115. a. ® See supr, vol. ii. p. 157. Dempster 
And .torn. 1. cap. 149. fed. 73. See also says he lived in 1361. 
Ibid. cap. 440. fol. 313. b. Berners*s *> The poem as now extant has pro- 
Translation. ' bably been reformed and modernised. 
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Gulielmi Wallacei Henricus, a nadvitate luminibus captus, 
meae in&ntise tempore cudit : et quae vuliro dicebantur carmine 
vulgari, in quo pStus erat. coLrip^ Ego autem talibus 
scriptis solum in parte fidem impertior; quippe qui iftiSTO- 

RIARUM RECITATIONE CORAM PRINCIPIBUS victum Ct VCStltUm, 

quo dignus erat, nactus est^/' And that, in this poem, Blind 
Harry has intermixed much fable with true history, wiU ap- 
pear from some proofs collected by sir David Dalrymple, in his 
judicious and accurate annals of Scotland, lately published^. 

I cannot return to the EngUsh poets without a hint, that a 
well-executed history of the Scotch poetry from the thirteenth 
century, would be a valuable accession to the general literary 
history of Britain. The subject is pregnant with much curious 
and instructive information, is highly deserving of a minute and 
regular research, has never yet been miiformly examined in its 
ftdl extent, and the materials are both accessible and ample* 
Even the bare lives of the vernacular poets of Scotland have 
never yet been written with tolerable care ; and at present are 
only known from the meagre outlines of Dempster and Mac- 
kenzie. The Scotch appear to have had an early propensi^ 
to theatrical representations ; and it is probable, that in the 
prosecution of such a design, among several other interesting 
and unexpected discoveries, many anecdotes, conducing to il- 
lustrate the rise and progress of our ancient drama, might be 
drawn from obscurity. 

® Hist. Maon. Bbctan. L. iv. c xt. Mack. torn. i. 423. Dempst. lib. Tiii. 
f. 74. a. edit. Ascens. 1531. 4to. Com^ p. 349. 
pure HoUinsh. Scot, il p. 414. And ' See p. 345. edit. 1776. 4to. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 

JMLOST of the poems of John Skelton were written in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth. But as he was laureated at 
Oxford about the year 1489% I consider him as belonging to 
the fifteenth centry. 

Skelton, having studied in both our universities, was pro- 
moted to the rectory of Diss in Norfolk ^ But for his buf- 

* Seeiupr. ?oL ii. p. 440. This is not in any collection of his poems. 

' At least before the year 1507. For He mentions it in his Ceownk op Law- 

•t the end of his Trkwau/t old John esli, p. 47. " And of MA^mwicmmcM, 

Clarke, there is this col(»hon. <' Auctore a notable mater/* &c Pinson also 

Skelton rectore de Dis. Winh, &c. printed a piece oHf Skelton, not in any 

Apud Tniropinton, script, par Curatum collection, " How yong scholan now a 

dusdem quinto die Jan. A.D. 1507." days emboldened in the fly blowne blast 

Seethe rnuf plxasaunt avi> Faonv- ofthemochevayne glorious," &c. VHtb- 

^11.1 Wdans op Blusiii SKCLTON,re- out date, 4to. There are also, not in his 

?rintedatLondon,l736, 12mo. pas. 272. Works, Epitaph of Jasper duke of Bed" 

le was ordained both deacon and priest ford, Lond. 4to. And, Muerie$ ofJBi^ 

in the year 1498. On the title c^ the gland under Henry Seventh, Lond. 4to. 

monastery de Gradis near the tower of See two at his epitaphs in Camden's 

Itfndmi. Eaoisra. Savage. Episc Epitapbia Rxgum, &c. Lond. IGOa 

X«ond. There is a poem by Skelton on 4to. See a distich in Hollinsh. iii. 878. 

the death of king £dward the Fourth, And Stansaa piesanted to Hanry tiit 

who died A.D« 1483. WoiiK«s,utsupr. Seventh, in 1488, at Windsor, in Ash^ 

p. 100. This is taken into the Miaaouifc mole's Oaix Gart. chap. xd. Sccr. vii. 

OP Magistratis. p. 594. A great number of Skriton'a 

Skelton's poems were first printed at pieces remam unprinted. See MSS. 

London, 1512. 8vo. A more complete HarL S67. 36. fol. 101. seq.— 2252. 51. 

edition by Thomas Marsha appeared in fbl. 154. seq. MSS. Reg. 18. D. 4. 5. 

1568. 12mo. From which the modem MSS. C.C.C. Cambr. G. ix. MSS. 

edition, in 1736, was copied. Many Cotton. Vitill. £. x. 28. And MSS. 

pieces of this collection liave appeared Cathedr. Line In the CaowKx or 

separately. We have also, Cxrtaihx Lawrkll, Skelton recites many of hia 

BOKis OP Skxltox. For W. Bonham, .own pieces, p. 47. seq. The soverayne 

1547. 12mo. Again, viz. Five of |iis Interlude of Vvrhie, The Rosiar. Prince 

poems, for John Day, 1583. 12mo. Arthur's creacion. Of Perfidia. ZHa- 

Another collection for A« Scolocker, logues of YmagimKion* The comedo of 

1582. 12mo. Another of two pieces, Achademios, TuUis familiars, that is, a 

without date, for A. Kytson. Another, translation of Tully's Familiar Epistles, 

via. Mxau Talks, for T. Colwell, 1575. Of good Advisement, The Recule against 

12mo. MAOiriPicxNCK, a go<Hi/y /n^er- Gaguine. Seep. 47. 162. The Popmgm^, 

lude and a mery devysed and made by A noble pampheiet of soveraintie. The 

mayster Skelton, poet laureate, late deceas* Play of Magnificence, above mentioned. 

ed, was printi^ by Rastell, in 1533. 4to. Maters of Myrth to maistres Margery, 
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foonmes in the pulpit, and his satirical ballads against iht 
Mendicants^, he was severely censured, and perhaps suspended 
by Nykke his diocesan, a rigid bishop of Norwich, from exer- 
cising the duties of the sacerdotal function. Wood says, he 
was also punished by the bishop for << having been guilty ^ 
certain crimes, as most poets are**." But these persecutions 
only served to quicken his ludicrous disposition, and to exas- 
perate the acrimony of his satire. As his sermons could be no 
longer a vehicle for his abuse, he vented his ridicule in rhym- 
ing libels. At length, daring to attack the dignity of cardinal 
Wolsey, he was closely pursued by the officers of that powerful 
minister; and, taking shelter in the sanctuary of Westminster 

Hie PeregrmadonofMajmet Lj/fcy ftom. How to qkke welL How to tfye uAen ye 

die French, perhaps of Gufllaume, prior wiU. A translation of Diodorus Siculust 

of Chalis. [Seesupr. voL u. p. 427.] But oute of fraiht Lati$i, that is, of Poggiua 

it should be observed, that Fynson print- Florentinus, containing six books. MS. 

ed Peregrmatio hufnani generis, 1508. C.CC. Camb. viiL 5. Pogsius's ver- 

4to. The triumpkescf the redde rose, eoD^ tionwas first printed at Venice, 1476. 

taining many stories long ttnr«ntem6er^ Caxton in his Preface to Vurgil's £nu. 

Spectdum prtnctpUt, a manual written dos, says that Skelton ^translated di- 

irhile he was creauncer, or tutor, to Terse other workes out of Latvn Into 

Heniy the £ightb> when a boy. The Englysh,*' beside Tully*s Epistles, and 

Tunmfng cf EHnour Rummyng. 6e6 Diodorus ISculus. Bale mentiotis his 

p. 123. Colin Clout. See p. 179. John Jnvectiva on William Lily the gramma- 

Tve. Joforth Jacke, Verses to maistres rian. I know nothing more of this, than 

j^me, Epitai^ cnP one Jdtnn a knave* that it was answered by Lily in Apologia 

See p. 271. The bcUade of the miutarde ad Joh, Sch^onum, Pr. *' Sicdne yipe- 

tarte, Tlie &te of PhOq} Sparrowe» See reo pergis me,** &c The piece of Skd- 

p. 215. Thegnmntingofthetwyne. The ton most frequently printed was, I be- 

moumyng of the majidy rote* A prayer to lieve, his Eunour Rummfng, or Rump- 

Moyse*s horjtes. The jmiants [pageaunts] kin. The last of the old -editions is m 

played in joyous garde, that is, in king 1624. 4to. In the title page, is the pio- 

Arthur's castle, so called in the romance ture of our genial hostess, a deformed 

of MoaTX AaxHua. The fenestrall old woman, nolding a pot of ale, with 

[window] of castell AngeU Tne recvle this inscription. 

12r2S^*S^^ ^v^ When Skelton wore the kwrelctm* 

nerva first fmnd the obve^re. lUe myUer ^ ^y^ ^ ^^ atewives down. 

and ktsjofy mate, or wife. Jdanone da' ' ^ 

rion. Of the BofUums of Ashrige near . See Davies*s Critical Histort of 

BeiUiamsteadf where is the sange royall Pamphlets, p. 28. 86. [Skelton*8 

of Christ's bbde,. that is, the real blood of printed poems have been incoroorated by 

Christ. He professes to have received Mr. A. Chalmers in his Collection of 

many favoiursfVom this monastery. The the British Poets, vol. 2d.— Edit.] 

nadon affiles. The boke of three fioles is « See Works, p. 20a 202. &c. 

printed in his Works, p. 260. Apollo * Ath. Oxon. i. 22. seq. [Fuller 

that w/url^d up his chare. The tnayden of sa^s it was for keeping a concubine, 

Keni, Of lovers testaments. Of Jollas and Pelafield (in Mr. loss's edition of 

andPhslMs, Thebokeofhonorouseasiate: Wood Ath. Oxon.) for being married. 

WroytUidemenaunce: HowtoJUsynne: — Emt.] 

m2 
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abbey, was kindly entertained, and protected by abbot Jslip.^, 
to the day of his death. He ^died, and was buried in the 
neighbouring church of Saint Margaret, in the year 1529. 
. 3kelton was patronised by Henry Algernon Percy, the 
fifth earl of Northumberland, who deserves particular nodce 
here; as he loved literature at a time when many of the nobi- 
li^ of England could hardly read, or write their names, and 
was the general patron of such genius as his age produced. 
He encouraged Skelton, almost the only professed poet of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, to write an elegy on the death of 
his father, which is yet extant But still stronger proofs of his 
literary turn, especially of his singular passion for poetry, may 
be collected from a very splendid manuscript, which formerly 
belonged to this very distinguished peer, and is at present pre- 
served in the British Museum^. It contains a large collection 
of English poems, elegantly engrossed on vellum, and superbly 
illuminated, which had been thus sumptuously transcribed for 
his use. The pieces are chiefly those of Lydgate, after which 
follow the aforesaid Elegy of Skelton, and some smaller com- 
positions. Among the latter are a metrical history of the 
family of Percy, presented to him by one of his own chaplains; 
and a prolix series of poetical inscriptions, which he caused to 
be written on the walls and ceilings of the principal apartments 
of his castles of Lekinfield and Wressil*. His cultivation of 

* His Latin epitaph or elegy on the Who that outrageously makithe his dis- 

Death of Henry the Seventh, is address- pen$, 

edto Islip, A.D. 1512. p. 265. Causythe Ids goodesnotlong to endure,** 

^ MSS. Reg. 18 D. 11. &c . 

^ See supr. vol. ii. p. 438. And HSS. « « rn,^ u ^ a • * ^mi l* l 

CCC; Cint 168. Threeof the apart- uJ:^!^'''^'^^^^^^ 

nientsinWre«UCa«de,nowdestr^ ^^^^1^1^^^'.^^/^*^ 

were ador«ted with Powical Ikscrif! f;^?/^!^?^^'''^ "i^^y** ?^ 

TI0N8. ThesearecaUedinthemanuscript ^ ?*S.?T^ "^r^.*^^^*^ ^ 

ri>ove mentioned, «Paov.a.KS in the ^^f^^hf^^irL. ^„n,W 

LoDOiKos in Wressill." ^^' °^ thirty-eij^t hnes ; beginnuig 

1. "Theproverbesintheaydisof the ^ 

innere chamber at Wressill," This is a ** Punyshe moderatly and discretly cor- 

poem of twenty-four stanzas, each con- recte, 

taining seven tines : beginning thus, As well to mercy as to justice havynge 

" When it b tyme of coste and greate . * r6specfe," &c 

expens, 3. << The proyerbis in the syde of the 

Beware of waste and spende by measure.: ' ■ Utter Chamber above of the hous in the 
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the arts of external elegance af^iears, from the stately sepul- 
chral monuments which he erected in the minster, or ocdlegiate 
church) of Beverly in Yorkshire, to the memory of his father 

-• - - .- • ... 

gardying at Wresyll.** A poem of tliirtj Etperaurtce in the worlde ? nay ; 

gtansas, chiefly of four lines, vis. llie worlde varieth every day. 

** Remoijde thyne ey inwardly, E^teraunee in riches? nay, not to, 

f^x not diy mynde on Fortune, that Riches slidithe and sone will go. 

delythe dyversly,'* &c. Esperaunce in eialtadon of honoure? 

The following apartments in Lekin- N*y» "* ^^derithe . . . lyke a floure. 

fidd had poetical inscriptions : a^ men- Etperauricem bloode and highelynaM? 

tioned in the said manuscript " Pao- At moste nede, hot esy avauntage/^ 

iiRM in the Lodoinos at Lxkinopibld. " Hie concluding distich is, 

1. « The proverbis of the gairett over « Jl^fcroimce en iXcu, in hym U all ; 

Ae Bayne at Leltyngfelde. This is a Be thou contente and thou art abo^ 

Oulogue in 82 stansas, of four lines. Fortune's fall." 

between "rfie P«te Sensatyve," and ^ "Theproverbisintheroufe ofmy 

"thePart Intdlectyve; containing a Lo,^e Perc^ closett at Lekyngfelde." 

po^companson between sensual and a poetical (Jiklogue, containinglnstruc 

mtellertual pleasure. tioS^or youth. In 149 lines. 

iI^^^'ir**v'"i-*^^r5M*^.* S' "'"»« Proverbi. in the roufe of 

newlodgemthepw^keof Lekmgfelde. j^^^ fj,, ^ Lekyngefelde." 

Ihis IS a poem of 82 st^tas, of four xWenty-three stan^ of four iSes, from 

hnes, being a discant on Hanncmy, as ^^-^ ^^ ^j^^ foii^^ng specimen : 

alsoonthemannerofSinsing, and play- _ , , , 

fag on most of the instruSients then "Jo every tale gcve Aou no credens. 

inSd : i. e. the Harps, Claricordes, Lute, ?«>^« *f "^"f' <>*• ,**«>" pve sentcns. 

Virgynall, ClaiisymbaUis, Clarion, Agayn the right make no dyffens, 

Sha^e, Orgayne, Recorder. The fol- So hast thou a dene consaens. 

lowing stanza relates to the Shawmx, 6. *< The counsell of Aristotell, 

and shews it to have been used for the whiche he gave to Alexander kinge of 

Bass, as the Rscoanxa was for the Macedony ; in the syde of the garet of 

Meane or Tenor. the ^;ardyng;e in Lekynfelde.** Tbii 

for he tumtbe Basse, „ « . , •. , . ,. , 

It mountithe not to hy, but kepithe rule "Punishe moderaUy, and discredy 

and space. correct. 

Yet yf it be blowne with a too vehement ^^ w«" ^ '"ercy , as to jusUce bavynge 

wynde, * ^*P«ct 5 

It makithe it to misgoveme out of his So shall ye have meryte for the punysh- 

kynde.'* ment, 

Ji .... ^ - . "And cause the offender to be swy and 

S. " The proverbis in the roofie of the penitent, 

hyest chawmbre in the eardinire at Le- ti> u j '^u t. _^ 

li^elde." If we suppSeOiis to bethe g.^^ ^ "°«^«* with anger or hastyne^ 

rooS mentioned by Lland, where the ^^^ ""^"^ "^y-^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

jS^i'l^fl^tonson'thf^^^ Defer vengeance unto your anger asswa- 

(in thirty dbtichs) will not appear quite ^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^ .^^^.^^ ^^ ^ 

so mispiacea ; ^^^ ^^^^ ,. 

** Esperaunce en Dyeu, This castle is also demolished. One 

Truste m hym he is most trewe. ^^^^ ornaments of the i^rtmente of 

En JDieu esperunce, the old castles in France, was to write 

, In hym put thyne affiance. the wa|ls all over with amorout^ Son kits. 
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and mother; which are executed in the richest style of the 
florid Gothic architecture, and remain to this day, the conspH 
cuous and striking evidences oi his taste and magnificence. In 
the year 1 520, he founded an annual stipend of ten marcs for 
three years, for a preceptor, or professor, to teach grammar 
and philosophy in the monastery of Alnewick, contiguous to 
another of his magnificent casdes"'. A further instance of his 
attention to letters and studious employments, occurs in his 
HousHOLD-BOOK, dated 1512, yet remaining; in which the 
Libraries of this earl and of his lady are specified '^ : and in 
the same curious monument of antient manners it is ordered, 
that one of his chaplains should be a Maker of Interludes^. 
With so much boldness did this liberal nobleman abandon the 
example of his brother peers, whose principal occupations were 
hawking and tiltmg ; and who despised learning, as an ignoble 
and petty accomplishment, fit only for the purposes of labori- 
ous and indigent ecclesiastics. Nor was he totally given up to 
the pursuits of leisure and peace: he was, in the year 1497, 
one of the leaders who commanded at the battle of Blackheath 
against lord Audley and his partisans ; and was oflen engaged, 
firom his early jrears, in other public services of trust and honour. 
But Skelton hardly deserved such a patronage p. 

"" From the Receiver's accompts of Regis ut per ii aoquietancus inde con- 

the earl's estates in Com. Northmnb. fectas, et penes Auditoremremanemes." 

A. XV. Henr. VIII. A.D. 1527. "So- From Evidehces of thePkiurr pamilt, 

LucioMEs DEiTAaiORUM per Warbamtum at Sion-house. C. ill. Nmn. 5. 6. Com- 

I>0M INI. Et in denariis per dominmn municated by doctor Percy, 

receptorem doctori Makerell Abbati '^ Pag. 44. P. Cop. 

monasterii de Alnewyk solutis, de exi- ® Fb^. 378. I am indited to the 

tibus bujus anni^ pro solucione vadii usual kindness pf Dr. Pen^ for all the 

unius PEDAOooi, sive Magistri, existentis notices relating to this earL See his 

infra Abbathiam predictam, et docentis Preface to the Houshold Book, pag. 

aelegentb GaAMMATiCAM et Philoso- xxi. seq. 

raiAM canonicis et fhitribus monaster^ ' I am informed by a manuscript note 

predict!, ad x marcas per annum pro in one of Mr. Oldys s books, that Skel* 

tennino vj annorum, virtute unins war- ton also wrote a poem caUed Titus and 

ranti, cujus data est apud VITressill xx*"** Gxsippus. This I believe to be a mis- 

^ Septembris anno xij Reffis predicti, take : for I suppose he attributes tQ 

signo manuali ipsius Onmtls signati, et Skelton, William Walter's poem on this 

penes ipsum Abbatcm remanentis, ultra subject, mentioned above, p. 71. At 

v| lib. xiijs. ivd. tibi allocatas anno xijj the same time I take occasion to correct 

Ucnr. viijj^^, et ij lib. xiijs. ii^d. sinu- a mistake of my own, concerning that 

liter sibi allocatas in anno xiii^ Qusdem piece ; which I luive inadvertently called. 
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It is in ytaa to apdogise £ar the coarseness, obscenity, and 
senirility of Skekon^ by tsying tlmt his poetry is tinctui^ w^ 
tbe manners of bis age. Skelton would bare been a wrUef 
without decorum at any period. Tbe manners of Chmiear's 
age were undoubtedly more rough and unpolkhed than those 

<'a translation from a Latin romance Boccado by Vt» M. Banddlo, and 
o iftc wi iiu y tfacafageoT JfMaltm." ibid* priirtqd al Mika in IBQ^ An «sce«d* 
Titus and Gesippus were famous for in|sly scarce book. "Titf Romaili et 
tkdr friendship ; and their history fbrms Hegesippi Atheniefsis tfktoria in L»- 
an interesting novel in Boccaeio» the tinum Versa per Fr. MaHbeum Baiw, 
substance of which is this. Gesippus, dellum Castronovensem. Mkdiolani. 
falling into poverty, thought himself Apud Gotaid de Fbnte, 1509. 4to.'* 
despised by Iltus ; aind thence gprowing I take this opportumty of pointing out 
weary of me, gave out that he was guilty another source of Bo6cado's Talcs. 
ofatturther^commitled. ButTitut Friar Philip's stonry of tbe Govfi^ «r af 
knowing the true state of the case, and the Toun^ Man who had never seen a 
desiring to save the life of his friend by Woman, m the Frologae to the Fourth 
lenng hia own, charged himsetf with the daj of the DacAMBaoii, is taken frnooa » 
murther : at which the real murtherer, spuitnal romance, called the Histobt 
who stood among tfie capoud at tbe trial, of Barijlam and Josavhav. TIds fiu 
was so struck that he confessed the fact, bulous narrative, in which Barlaam ia a 
AM three are saved ; and Titus, to re- hermit and Josaphat a kine of India, is 
pair the broken fbrtuaes of Gesippiu, supposed to have been origmatty written 
gives him his sister in mairiage, with an in Greek by Johannes Damascenus* 
ample dower. Bocc. Dkcajc Nov. viii. The Greek is no uncommon manuscript. 
GioEV. X. This is a fre^ent eiaraple See MSS» Laua. C. 72. It was from 
of consummate friendship in our old the old Latin translation, which is men- 
poets. In the FAsau QaaxirE, 4faey tionedby Vincent of Beavafs^ that It be- 
an placed in the temple of Venus amon^ came a &vorite in the dark ages. The 
the celebrated Platonic friends of anti- X^tin, which Is also a common manu- ' 
quity, B. iv.cx.st. 27. script, was printed so early as the year 
Myld Tltut and Gesippus without 1470. It has dften apr^ared in FVenc^ 

nrvde. modem Latin Tersion was pubU^ed 

^^ , at Paris in 1577. Tbe legendary bia- 

See also Songxs and Sokuetts written torians, who believed every thing, and 

byB.G. At the ead <rf lord Surrey's even Baronius, have phused Barhuim and 

Works, foL 114^ Josaphat in their catalogues of confes- 

O friendship floor of flours, O lively sours. Saint Barlaam and saint Josaphat 

sprite of life, oqeur in the Mxteica^ Lrvxa or nnc 

O sacred bond of blisful peace, the Saints. MSS. Booi- 72. foL 288. b. 

stalworth staunch of life ! 1^ history seems to have been eoia- 

Scipio with Leliua didst thou cot^joinin posed by an oriental Christian: and, in 

care :— some manuscripts, is said to have been 

GraiTus Ae with Tm, Damon with bMught by a monk of saint Saba into 

Pythias; the holy city frxmi Ethiopia. Among 

And with Menethus sonne AchiU by the Baroccian manuscripts there Is an 

thee combyned "Wb : Ornoa in Ontk for the^two 8«ppMai 

Eoryalus and Nisus, &c &c saints. Cod. xxi. — AnDmoNs.] 

r_ . . ... -*^.«, «r t:*,.- There is a manuscript of some of Skel- . 

r Boc^o borrowed the story of Titus ^^.^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ . 

uA Gesippus from^the Gesta Roma- ^^ ^olumTis so muoh damaged by ire, 

joaoi^ or from Alphowms, Fab. u. ^h^^ ^^ey are idmest iMegfl^. [Brit. 

TWiaanottoLatmhistcuTof^ Mna.] ViratL. E. x. 28.^ ^ 

two friends, probably a translation from -■ 
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of the reign of Henry the Seventh. Yet Chaucer, a poet 
aboundhig in hmnour, and often employed in describing the 
vices and follies of the world, writes widi a degree of deHcacy, 
when compared with Skeltcm. That Skelton's manner is gross 
and illiberal, was the opinion of his cotemporaries; at least of 
those critics who lived but a few years afterwards, and while 
his poems yet continued in vogue. Puttenham, the author of 
the Art£ of Engush Poesie, published m the year 1589, 
speaking of the species of short metre used in the minstrel-ro- 
mances, for the convenience of being siing to the harp at 
feasts, and in Carols and Rounds, *'and such other light or 
lascivious poems which are commonly more commodiously 
^ttered by those bufibons or Vices in playes than by any other 
person," and in which the sudden return of the rhyme &tignes 
the ear, immediately subjoins : ^^ Such were the rimes of Skel- 
ton, being indeed but a rude rayling rimer, and all his doings 
ridiculous ; he used both short distaunces and short measures, 
pleasing only the popular eare°.'* And Meres, in his Pal- 
LADis Tamia, or Wit's Treasury, published in 1598: 
*^ Skelton applied his wit to skurilities and ridiculous matters : 
such among the Greekes were called pantomimic with us buf- 
foons V 

Skelton's characteristic vein of humour is capricious and 
grotesque. If his whimsical extravagancies ever move our 
laughter, at the same time they shock our sensibility. His festive 
levities are not only vulgar and indelicate, but frequently want 
truth and propriety. His subjects are often as ridiculous as 
his metre : but he sometimes debases his matter by his versifi- 
cationi On the whole, his genius seems better suited to low 
burlesque, than to liberal and maxily satire. It is supposed 
by Caxton, that he improved our language; but he some- 
times affects obscurity, and sometimes adopts the most familikr 
phraseology of the common people. 

® Lib. H. ch. ix. p. 69. Ldndon, printed by P. Short &C.1598.*' 

} << Being the second part of Wit's ]2mo. fol. 279. b. The first part is, 

CoMMONWELTH.. By . Francis Meres, " Pouteuphkia, "^^'s CommonweaWi, 

m«ister of artes of both universities, for Nicholas Ling, 1598,*' 12ino. - - 
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^ He thus describes, in the Boke of Colin Cloute, the 

, pompous houses of the clergy. 

Building royally 

Their mancyons, curiously 

With turrettes, and with toures, 

Withhalles, and with boures, 

Streching to the starres ; 

With glasse windowes and barres P 

Hangyng about the walles 

Clothes of golde and palles; 

Arras of rychearraye, 

Freshe as floures in Maye : 

With dame Dyana naked ; 

Howe lystye Venus quaked, 

And howe Cupide shaked 

His darte, and bente his bowe. 

For to shote a crowe 

At her tyrly tyrlowe : 

And how Paris of Troye 

Daunced a lege de moy^ 

Made lustye sporte and toye 

With dame Helyn the queene : 

With suche storyes by deen% 

Their chambres wel be scene. 

With triumphes of Cesar, &c. — 

Now* all the world stares 

How they ryde in goodly chares, 

Conveyed by olyphantes 

With lauriat garlantes ; 

And by unycorues 

With their semely homes ; 

Upon these beastes riding 

Naked boyes striding, 

With wanton wenches winkyng. — 

' by thedosen. [By dene, seems to sig- ' This is still a descriptioD of tape»« 
nify, besideSf moreover* Dr. Jamiesom] try. 
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For prelates of estate 
Their courage to abate; 
From wordly wantonnes, 
Their chambers thus to dres 
With such parfytness, 
And all such holynes, 
How beit they lett down fall 
Their churches cathedrall. ' 

These lines are in the best manner of his petty measure : which 
is made still more disgusting by the rqietition of the rhymes. 
We should observe, that the satire is here pointed at the sub- 
ject of these tapestries. The graver ecclesiastics, who did not 
follow the levities of the world, were contented with religious 
subjects, or such as were merely histcnical. Rosse of Warwick, 
who wrote about the year 14«60, relates that he. saw in the 
abbafs hall at saint Alban's abbey a suite of arras, containing 
a long train of incidents belonging to a most romantic and pa- 
thetic story in the life of the Saxon king OSa, which that his- 
torian recites at large". 

^ The Boke of Colin Chute, p. 905. our Uahops. Reginald Bryan, bishop 

seq. of Worcester, in 1352, thus writes to 

" J. Ross. Warwic. Hist. Reo, the bishop of Saint David's. << Reve- 

AiioL. edit. Heame, p. C4. Hiujh de rende in Chrirto pater et domine, pre- 

Foliot, a canon regular of Picarc^, so missa recommendatione debita tanto 

early as the year 1140, censures the patri. Illos optimos canes venaticos, 

magnificent houses of the biahops, with duodecim ad Bunus, quibus non vidimut 

the sumptuous paintings, or tapestry, of melioret, quos nuper, scitis, vestro revx- 

their duunbers, chiefly on the Trcjan renda Patxrhitas repromisit, quotidie 

story. << Episcopi domos non impares expectamus. Lcmguei namque cornos- 

eodesiis magnitudine construunt. Pic- trum, donee realiter ad manus nostras 

tos delectantur habere tfiahuBaos: fead- veaerit rqpromlssum.'^ He then owns 

untur ibi im^ines pretiosis colorum in- his ea^mest of expectation on this occa* 

dumends.^-'D'ojanorum gestis paries, sion to be sinful ; but observes, that it 

purpura atque auro vestitur.— Grieco- is the fatal conse^ience of that deplo- 

rum exerdtui dantur arma. Hectori rabfe frailty which we all inherit fiom 

dypeus datur auro splendens,'* &c. our mother Eve. He adds, that the 

Bibl. BodL MSS. James, ii. p. 203. foxes, in lus manor of Alnechurch, and 

But I believe the tract is published in elsewhere, had killed most of his rabbits, 

the Works of a cotemporary writer, many of his capons, and had destroyed 

Hugo de Sancto-Victore. Among the six of his swans in one mght. *' Veniant 

manuscript Epistles of Gilbert de Stone, ergo. Pater Reveexne^ ills sex Cani^ 

a canon of Wells, and who flourished aSvrum eopulm$ et noa tardent," &c* 

about the year 1360, there is a curious He then describes the very exquisite 

passage concerning the spirit fior fox- pleasure he shall recdve, in hearing bis 

hunting which antiently prevailed among woods echo with the cry of the hounds, 
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In the poem, Why come ye not to thi; Court, be thus 
satirises cardinal Wolsey, not without some tincture of humour. 

He is set so hye 

In his ierarchye^, 

Of frantike frenesy, 

And folish &ntasy, 

That in chambre of stars ^ 

AI maters ther he mars, 

Clapping his rod on the borde, 

No man dare speake a worde; 

For he hath al the saying 

Without any renaying, 

He roUeth in his Recordes : 

He saith, " How say ye my lordes ? 

Is not my reason good ? 

Good ! — even good — Mobiit'-hood f^ 

Borne up on every syde 

With pompe and with pryde, 

and the musio of the horns ; and in see^ service, booted and spurred, to the bent 

ing the trophies of the chace affixed to of drum, instead of the organ. Svrri« 

the waUs of his palace. MSS. BibL torn. L p. 32. Although their ideas of the 

Bodl. ScFXR. D. 1. Art. 123.— MSS. dignity ofthe church were so hl^, yet we 

Cotton. Vrxll. £. z. 17. [See MSS. fiml them sometiines conferring the nmk 

Jambs, six. p. 139.] and title of secular nobility even on the 

F^om a want.of the notions of common Saints. Saint James was actually creaited 

propriety and decorum, it is amaring to a Baron at Paris. Thus Froiasart, 

see the strange absurdities committed by tom. iii. c. 30. '*Or eurent ils affeo<^ 

the clergy of the nnddle ages, in adopt- tiom et devotion d*aUer en pelerinaga 

ing the laical character. Du Cange says» au Bason Saint Jaques.*' And in FaU. 

that the deans of many cathecmUs in (tom. ii. p. 182.) cited by Carpentier, 

France entered on the dignities habited ubi supr.,p. 469* 

ma surplice, gut with a sword, in boots Dame, dist il, et je me veu, 

and gilt spurs, and a hawk on the fist. A dieu, et au Baron Saint Leu, 

Latin. Gloss. V. Dkcanqs, tom. i. Et s* irai au BAReN Saint Jaques. 

p. 1326, See also ibid. p. 79. And Among the many contradictions of this 

tom. u. p. 179. seq. CarpenUer adds> j^„j ^^ich entered into the system of 

Ihat the trewurers of some churche^ ^^ ^e institution of the Knights 

particularly that of Niyemois, claimed templi^ is not the least extraordinary, 

the privilege of assistmg at mass, on it wm an estabUshment of armed monks? 

whatever fe^val they plea^d, without ^i,^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ of living at the same 

Uic wnomcd vortments. Mid carrying a thne both as anchorets and soldiers, 

hawk. And the lord of Sassay held w hierarchy. 

some of his kn^ by i^acing a ^wk on x ^^ star-chamber. So below, p. 151. 

the high attar of the church en £vreux, . 

idiile hia parish priest cd^iated the In the ster-chanUfer he nods and becks. 
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With trump up allehiya^, 
For dame Philargjrria' 
Hath so his hart in hold, &c — 
Adew Philosophia ! 
Adew Theologia ! 
Welcome dame Simonia*, 
With dame Castimergia^, 
To drynke and for to eate 
Swete ipocras, and swete meate^ : 
To kepe his fleshe chaste, 
In Lente, for his repaste 
He eateth capons stewed, 
Fesaunt and partriche mewed : — 
Spareth neyther mayd ne wife, 
This is a postel's life'* ! 

y The pomp in which he celebnttes about the year 1S60. Cbrok. torn. n. 

divine service. cap. 164. f. 184. a. Again, ibid. cap. 100. 

* love of money. 'simony.' f. 114. a. ** The kynge alyghted at 

^ The true reading is Castrimargia, his palis [of Westminster] whiche was 

or Gula concupiscentia, Gluttony. From redie apparelled for him. There the 

the Greek, Taf^ifAmgym, Ingluvies, hel- kynge drance and tocx shtces, and his 

luatio. Not an uncommon word in the uncles also : and other prelates, lordes, 

monkish latinity. Du Cange cites an andknyghtes.*' Lord Bemers*s Traksl. 

old Litany of the tenth century, ** A In the Computus of Maztoke priory 

Spiritu Castrimaroi4 Libera not do^ [MS. supr. citat.] an. 1447, we have this 

mtW/** Lat. Gloss, i. p. 898. Car- entry, << Item pro vino cretico cam spe- 

oentier adds, among other examples, debus et confecds datis diversis generosis 

nom the statutes of the Cistercian order, in die sancti Dionysii quando Le foie 

lS78f *<Item, cum propter detestabile domini Monfordes erat hie, et faceret 

Castrihargi^ vitium in labyrinthum jocositatessuas in camera orioli." Here, 

vitiorum descendatur/* &c. Suppl. I believe, vmum cretkum is raisin-wine, 

tom. i. p. 862. or wine made of dried grapes ; and the 

'^ I have before spoken of Hypocras, meaning of the whole seems to be this, 

or spiced wine. I add here, that the " Paid for raisin wine with comfits and 

spice, for this mixture, was served, often qrices, when nr S. Montford*s fool was 

separately, in what they called a spice- here, and exhibited his merriments in 

plate. So Froissart, describing a dinner the oriel-chamber." With regard to 

m the castle of Thoulouse, at which the one part of the entry, we have again, 

king of France was present. ''After *< Item, extra cameram vocatam le ^«s^m 

dyner, they toke other pastymes in a chamber, erat una limheamina furata in 

great chambre, and hereyne of instru- die sancti Georgii Mardris quando le 

nients, wherein the erle of Foiz greatly Jble de MoxroRDzs erat hie." 

delyted. Than Wine and Spyces was * an apostle's. . p. 147. He aftef- 

brought. The erle of Harcourt served wards insinuates, that the Cardinal had 

the kyng of his Sptce-plate. And sir lost an eye by the French disease : and 

Gerard de la Pyen served the duke of that JJaUhasar, who had cured of the 

Burbone. And sir Monaunt of Noailles same disorder Domingo Lomelyn, one 

sbrved'the erle of Foiz," &c. This was who had won much. money of the. king 
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The poem called the Bouge of Court, or the Rewards of 
a Courts is in the manner of a pageamit, consisting of seven per- 
sonifications. Here om* author, in adopting the more grave 
and stately movement of the seven-lined stanza ^9 has shewn 
himself not always incapable of exhibiting allegorical imagery 
with spirit and dignity. But his comic vein predominates. 

Ryott is thus forcibly and humourously pictured. 

With that came Ryotte rushing al at ones, 
A rustie ^alande*^, to ragged and to rented ; 

* And on the borde he whirled a paire of bones ** ; 
Quater ireye dews he clattered as he went : 
Nowe have at all by saint Thomas of Kente', 
And ever he threwe, and kyst ^ I wbte nere what : 

. His here was growen thorowe out of bis hat.. 

Than I behylde how he dysgysed was ; 

His hedd was heavy for watchinge over night, 

His eyen blered, his face shone like a glas ; 

at cards and hasarding, was employed to Ingulph. Script. Vet. i. p. 104. And 

recover the cardinal's eye. p. 175. In that no person was admitted into the 

the Bokx of Colin Clout, he mentions Uie college of Boissy at Paris, founded in 

cardinal's mule, <*wyth golde all be 1358, <*nisi Donatum aut Catonem 

, trapped." p. 188. [See supr. p. 157.] didicerit." Bui. Hist. Univ. Paris. 

* But in this stanza he sometimes re- tom. iv. p. 355. Interdidascalos is 

lapses into the absurdities of his favorite the name of an old grammar. Alexander 

style of composition. For instance, in was a schoolmaster at Paris about the 

Sfiakx Parrot, p. 97. year 1290, author of the Doctrinale 

Albertu. de modo significandi, ^"!?'"'","' ^^t*' '" """^ centuries 

And Doiurtus, be dr^en out of scbole ; <=5"*">''«d to be &e most favorite rwnual 

Fite-uis hfedbroken now tamdy dandy, f f"?"™?" "^ '? "9^^ "^, '[f 

And Int^nSdaKah, is retumid for a ?"' pnnted at Venice in the y^ 1473. 

£ I . It IS compiled from Fnsaan and m Leo- 

Ai^«»^4^*I ».n^<^.^iiyr«».,.j^**..w«i^ "^"^ verse. See Henr. Crandav. Scriv- 

AlexanderaganderofMenanderspole, Eccles can lix. This admired 

WiAdaCanjafeiiscastoutofthegate, ^ f l*^P*!!5 .V***, ^^^'^^^^ 

And da RacionaUs dare not shew* hii ^^^^^ ^ ^^l loaded with glossesand 

. lucubrations: but, on the authority of 

^ * an ecclesiastical synod, it was superseded 
Here, by dia Cama/et, he perhaps means by the Commentaru Grammatici of 
ConcUia, or the canon law. By da Ra- Despauterius, in 1512. It was printed 
donales he seems to intend Logic* Alber- in England as early as the year 1503, by 
tus is the author of the Margarita W. de Worde. [See supr. p. 5.] 
PoETicA, a collection of Flores from the Barklay, in the Ship of Fooles, men- 
classics and other writers, printed at tions Alexander's book, which he calls 
Nurenberg, 1472. fol. For Donatus, *' The olde Doctrinall with his diffuse 
see vol. ii. p. 117. To wluchadd, that and unperfite brevitie." fol. 53. b. 
Ingulphus says, in Croyland abbey li- ^ galant. ' all over tatters and rags, 
brary, there were many Catones and ^ dice. * Saint Thomas Becket. 
DoMATi, in the year 1091. Hist. Crotl. ^ cast; he threw I know not what. 
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His gowne so shorte, that it ne cover myght 
His rompe, he went so all for somer light; 
His hose was gardyd with a lyste of grene', 
Yet at the knee they broken were I ween. 

His cote was checkerd with patches rede and blewe, 
Of Kyrkbye Kendall"* was his short demye" ; 
And aye he sange infayth decon thou crevoe : 
His elbowe bare, he ware his gere so nye** : 
His nose droppinge, his lipp^s were ftdl drye : 
And by his syde his whynarde, and his pouche, 
The devyll myght dance therin for any crouched. 

There is also merit in the delineation qS Dissimulation, in 
the same poem^ : and it is not milike Ariosto's manner in ima- 
gining these allegorical personages. 

Than in his hode I sawe there fiures tweyne; 
That one was lene and lyke a pyned ghost, 
That other loked as he wolde me have slayne : 
And to me ward as he gan for to coost, 
Whan that he was even at me almoost, 
I sawe a knyfe^hid in his one sieve. 
Whereon was wryten this worde mischeve. 

1 There was an affectation of smart- French Crosat, from being marked with 

ness in the trimming of his hose. Yet, the Cross. Hence CkoisaOx, Fr. Air 

he* TaiBUTK* y. Cbosatus. SurrL. Du 

^ See Kendall-Griev, in the Glos- Cange, Lay* Gloss, torn. i. p* 1906. 

sary to Shakespeare, edit. 1771. In Shakespeare's Timon or Atscvs, 

* doublet, jacket Flavius says, 

• his coat^eeve was so short. iwr^«» :.^«i„ «^ i Tk«,«, j. «^ ^»^^,^^ 

» Pag. 7a TTie devil might dance in ^^"^ ^^^il^LI^^'! ^ '''' '''^**^'* 

- , ^ j^, ^ ^. ^'^i. . 1 nim m s numour. 

his purse wi&out meeUng with a smgte ^^ j ^ j^ y hinvlweU-ifaith I 

sixpence. Croucrb is Cross, a piece of should. "**^ ^ ~*^ * 

money so caUed, from being marked y^ ^, V^^ ^ .^ y^ , ^^ 

with the cross. Hence the oid phrase, ^" TT. ^^^ *^ 

to cross the hand, for, to give money. In couio. 

Chaucer's Marcbaont's Tale, when Act i. Sc iv. Tliat is, not thwarting 

January and May are married, it is said him in his humour, but giving hhn 

the priest '* Crouchid them, and bad god money. Yet a jingle is intended. So in 

should them bless. "▼. 1 223. Urr. Thatis, As you uks it, ii. ir. ** Yet I should 

*< He crossed the new-married couple," bear no cross if I did bear you ; for I 

&C. In the poem before us, Rtottr think you have no money in your purse.*' 

says, «I have no coyne nor crosse.** A Cruzadox, a Portuguese coin, occurs 

p. 72. Carpentier mentions a coin, in Shakespeare, 

called in Latin C&osatus, and in old ^ P. 73. 
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And in his other sieve methdught I sawe 

A spone of golde, full of hony swete» 

To feed a fde, and for to prey a dawe% &c. 

The same may be observed of the figure of Disdayne. 

He looked hawtie, he sette eche man at nought; 
His gawdy garment with scomes was al wrought, 
With indignacyon lyned was his hode ; 
He frown^ as he wolde swere by cockes blode*. 

He bote^ the lyppe, he loked passynge coye ; 
His face was belymmed, as bees had hjrm stounge : 
It was no tyme with hym to jape nor toye, 
Envye hath wasted his lyver and his lounge ; 
Hatred by the herte so had hym wrounge, 
That he Icked pale as asshes to my syghte : 
Disdayne, I wene, this comberous crab is hyghte. — 

Forthwith he made on me a proude assawte. 

With scomfull loke movyd all in mode" ; 

He wente about to take me in a fawte, 

He fround, he stared, he stamped where he stoode : 

I loked cm hym, I wende'' he had be* woode* : 

He set the arme proudly under the syde. 

And in this wyse he gan with me chyde. ^ 

In the Crowne of Lawrell our author attempts the higher 
poetry : but he cannot long support the tone of solemn descrip- 
don. These are some of the most ornamented and poetical 
stanzas. He is describing a garden belonging to the superb 
palace of Fame. ^ 

In an herber* I sawe brouf^t where I was; 
The byrdes on the brere sange on eveiy syde, 

' to catch a silly bird. " in anger. 

' The Host's oatb in Lydgate. See ^ weened, tlioaght. 
«ipr. vol. ii. p. 383. * mad. ^ P. 69. 

t bit * See supr. p. 65, 
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With aleys ensandyd about in compas*, 
Tlie bankes enturfed with singular solas, - 
Enrailed with rosers^, and vines engraped; 
It was a new comfort of sorowes escaped. 

In the middes a cundite, that curiously was cast 
With pypes of golde, engushing out streames 
Of cristall, the clerenes these waters far past, 
Enswimminge with roches, barbiUes, and breames, 
Whose skales ensilvred again the son beames 
Englisterd 

••'••••••• *• 

Where I sawe growyng a goodly laurell tre, 
Enverdured with leave, continually grene ; 
Above in the top a byrde of Araby, 
Men call a Phenix : her wynges bytwene 
She bet up a fyre with the sparkes full kene, 
With braunches and bowes of the swete olyve, 
Whose fragraunt flower was chefe preservative 

Ageynst all infections with rancour enflamed : 

It passed all baumes that ever were named. 
Or gummes of Saby, so derely that be solde : 
There blewe in tliat garden a soft piplynge colde, 
Enbrething of 2^phirus, with his pleasaunt wynde ; 
Al frutes and flowers grew there in their kynde. 

Dryades there daunsed upon that goodly soile, 
With the nyne Muses, Pierides by name ; 
Phillis and Testelis, there tresses with oyle 
Were newly enbibed: And, round about the same 
Grene tre of laurell, moche solacious game 
They made, with chaplettes and garlandes grene; 
And formost of al dame Flora the queue ; 

* It was surrounded with sand- t. 1651. aeq. And our author, infr, p. 4(X 
walks. The ruddy rosary, 

*> rose-trees. See Chaucer's Rom. R. The pretty rosemary, &c 
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Of somer so formally she foted the daunce: 

There Cinthius sat, twinklyng upon his harpestringes : 

And Jopas his instrument dyd avaunce, 

The poemes and stories auncyent in bringes 

Of Atlas astrology, &c ® — — 

Our author supposes, that in the wall surrounding the palace 
of Fame were a thousand gates, new and old, for the entrance 
and egress of all nations. One of the gates is called Anglia, 
on which stood a leopard^. There is some boldness and ani- 
mation in the figure and attitude of this ferocious animal. 

The buyldyng thereof was passing commendable; 
Wheron stode a lybbard crowned with gold and stones, 
Terrible of countinaunce and passing formidable. 
As quickly ^ touched as it were fleshe and bones, 
As gastly that glaris ^^ as grimly that grones. 
As fiersly frownyng as he had ben fyghtynge, 
And with firme fote he shoke forthe his writynge. 

Skelton, in the course of his allegory, supposes that the poets 
laureate^ or learned men, of alienations, were assembled before 
Pallas. This groupe shews the authors, both antient and mo- 
dem, then in vogue. Some of them are quaindy characterised. 
They are, first, — Olde Quintilian, not with his Institutes of 
eloquence, but with his Declamations: Theocritus, with his 
bucolicaU relacions: Hesiod, the Icononucar^ : Homer, the 
Jreshe historiar : The prince of eloquence^ Cicero : Sallust, who 
wrote both the history of Catiline and Jugurth : Ovid, enshtyned 
with the Musys nine: Lucan**: Statins, writer of AchiUeidos: 

^ P. 80. seq. <* P. 28. I not acqueyntyd with Musei of Man, 

* with as much life. ' glares. Nor with metris of Lucah nor Virgile ; 

* I cannot decypher this appellation. Nor with sugred diteys of Cichero, 

'^ Of the populari^ of Lucan in the Nor of Omere to folowe the fressh style, 

dark age^I have given proofe in the And again, speaking of Julius Cssar, 

Second DwrnTATioN, voL i. To which Lydgate refers to Lucan*s Phaksaua, 

I wiU here add others. The foUowing whicShecaUsthe "Reco^ofitican." 

paiMge occurs m Lydgate s Prolooui jwd. fol. 2. b. Peter de Blois, in writ- 

to the Ltff aw© PAMioyw of the blemd ing to a professor at Paris, about the 

T^*2^ w«6aon [ Alban] and seynf year 1 170, says, *« Priscianus, et TulKus, 

n"!P^!!r*^v^^"t? *" ^'*^?: ?*t^®' X«canu*,etPersius,istisuntdDvestri." 
CdL IHn. Oxon. Num. xxxviu. foL 1. Ewwol. iv. fol. X edit. 1517. fol. 
a. [New printed.] Eberhardus Bethuniensis, called Gkm- 

VOL. HI. N 
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Persius, with problems diffiise : Virgil, Juvenal, lAvy : Ennius, 
who wrote of mardall warre : Aulus Gellitis, that noble histo- 
riar: Horace, with his Nem Poetry^: Maister Terence^ the 
famotis comicar^ with Plantus: Seneca, the tragediian: Boe- 
thius : Maximian, with his madde dities h(m dotyng age wolde 
jape with young f ohf ^ : Boccsecio, with his voluTnesgrete: Qoin- 
tus Curtius: Macrobius, who treated of Scipion*s dreame; 
Poggius Florentinus, with many a mad tale * ; a friar of France 
^ Gaguine, who frowned on mejidl angrih/^ : Plutarch and 
Petrarch, two Jamotis clarkes : Ludlius, Valerius Maximu% 
Propertius, Pisander^, and Vincentius Bellovacensis, who 
wrote the Speculum Historiale. The catalogue is closed 
by Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, who first adorned the En- 
glish language® : in allusion to which part of their characters, 
their apparel is said to shine beyond the power of description, 

CI8TA, a philologist who wrote about the elegance : and that the Facetijb were 

year 1130, inapoem on VEBsiFicATioy, universally esteemed in Italy, France, 

says of Philip Gualder, author of a po- Spain, Germany, EnglanrcC and |J1 

pular epic poem called Alexakdreis, countries that cultivated pure Latinity. 

that he tkiiut with the Rght of Lucan. Poggius*s Invectiya. Invect.in Laurent. 

''^Lucet Alexander Lucaniluce.** And Va&am, f. 82. b. edit, ut supr. 

of Luean he observes, '< Metro htcuHore ^ Robert, or Rupert, Gaguin, a Gifw 

canit.*' [See supr. p. S. 4.] It is easy man, minister general of the Maturines, 

to conceive why Lucan should have been who died at Paris 1502. His most fa- 

a favorite in the dark ages. mous work is CoMrENnniM sufbb. Filui* 

^ That is, Horace's Abt of Poxtbt. cobum Gestis, from Pharamond to the 

Vinieflauf wrote dx Nova P<»tbia. Ho- author's age. He has written, among 

race's Abt is frequently mentioned many other pieces, Latin orations and 

under this title. poems, printed at Paris in 1498. The 

^ His six' Blegies De ineommodis Jtf- history of Skdton's quarrel vrith him is 

nectuHs. [See supr. p. 4.1 Rdnesius not known. ^ But he was in England, 

thinks that Maximinian waa the bishop as ambassador from the king of France, 

of Syr|u;u8e, in the ^eyenlh century : a in 1490. . He was a particiuar friend of 

most intimate friend, and the secretary, of dean Colet. 

pope Gregory the Grreat Efist. adDaum. ** Our audior got the name of Pisan- 

p. 207. These Elegies contain many der, a Greek poet, frY>m Macrobius, who 

things superior to the taste of that periocL cites a few of his verses. 

1 Poggius flourished about the year • *^ In ^eboke of JPhUSpSparow, he says, 

1450. By his mad talei, Skelton means Chtoer'sEnglffsheis old,huitbat Chaucer's 

his FACSTiiB, a set of comic stories, very Engh/ske is wel allowed : he adds, that 

licentious and very popular. See Pog- Lydgate writes after an hyer rate, and 

gius's WoBKs by lliomas Aucuparius^ that he has been censured for his elevation 

foL Argentorat. 15IS. f. 157—184. of phrase; but acknowledges, ''No man 

The. qbscenity contained in these com- can amend those matters that he hadi 

posi^ns gave great offence, 4nd fell pend." p. 297. In Rastall's Tkreks, 

under the particular censure of the learn- in English, printed in iSte reign of 

ed Laurentius Valla. The objections Henry the Eighth, these three are men- 

of 'VaJdaf Ppmus. attempts to obviate ; tioned in the Prologue, whidi is in 

by saying»thatYallawaaadown,a cynic, stanxas, as the only Englidi poets. With- 

and a pedant, without any ideas of wit or out date. 4to. 
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and their tabards to be studded with diamonds and rubies'*. 
That only these three Englbh poets are here mentioned, may 
be considered as a proof, that only these three were yet thought 
to deserve the name. 

■s 

No writer is more unequal than Skelton. In the midst of a 
page of the most wretched ribaldry, we sometimes are surprized 
with three or foiu: nervous and manly lines, like these. 

Ryot and Revell be in your court roules, 
Mayntenaunce and Mischefe these be inen of myght, 
Extorcyon is counted with you for a knyght^ 

Skelton's modulation in the octave stanza is rough and in- 
harmonious. The following are the smoothest lines in the 
poem before us ; which yet do not equal the liquid melody of 
Lydgate, whom he here manifestly attempts to imitate'^. 

Lyke as the larke upon the somers daye. 
When Titan radiant bumisheth his hemes bright, 
Mounteth on hye, with her melodious laye. 
Of the son shyne engladed with the light 

The following little ode deserves notice; at least as a spe- 
cimen of the structure and phraseology of a love-sonnet about 
the close of the fifteenth century. 

To MAISTRESS MaRGARY WeNTWORTH, 

With margerain* gentill. 

The flowre of goodly hede ^, 
Embrawdered tlie mantill 

Is ofyour majdenhede". ^ 

Plainly I can not gloee^ ; 

Ye be, as I devine*, 
The praty primerose. 

The goodly cohimbyne. 
With margerain gentiU, &c. 

^ P. 19. §eq. ' n)idL p. 15. " virginity. 

** P. 36. • ^ In truth, I cannot flatter or deceive. 

' MargekaUf the herb Maijoram. Or, glose niay be, simply to write, 

Chaucer. Ass. Lad, 56. * as I imagine. So Chaucer, Kov. 

And upon that a potte of Maboilaik. P^ T. 1381. 

' goodllhed, goodness. I can noon harme of no woman divine, 

N 2 
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/ 

Benyne, courteis, and meke, 

With word^s well devised ; 
In you, who lyst to seke^ 

Be y vertues well comprysed. * 
With margerain gentillf 

TkeJUmre qfgdodly hede^ 
Embrawdered the numtill 

Is of your maydenhede. 

For the same reas(Mi this stanza in a sonnet to Maistress 
Margaret Hussey deserves notice. 

Mirry Margaret 

As Midsomer flowre, 
Gentyll as feucon, 

Or hawke of the towre. ■ 

As do the following flowery lyrics, in a sonnet addressed to 
Maistress IsabeU PenneL 

— — Your colowre 
Is lyke the daisy flowre, 
After the April showre, 

Sterre of the morowe graye ! 
The blossome on the spraye, 
The freshest flowre of Maye ! 

Madenly demure. 
Of womanfaede the lure ! Sec.** 

But Skelton most commonly appears to have mistaken his 
genius, and to Write in a forced character, except when he is 
indulging his native vein of satire and jocularity, in the short 
minstrel-metre above mentioned : which he mars by a multi- 
plied repetition of rhymes, arbitrary abbreviations of the verse, 
cant expressions, hard and sounding words newly-coined, and 
patches of Latin and French. This anomalous and motley 
mode of versification is, I believe, supposed to be peculiar to 

y are. ^ f. 41. In the king's mews in the 

* f, 39. tower, »» p. 41. 
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our author^. I am not, howeveri quite certain that it origi- 
nated with Skeltom 

About the year 1512, Martin Coccaie of Mantua, whose 
true name was Theophilo Folengo^ a Benedictine monk of 
Casino in Italy, wrote a poem entitled Phantasije Macaro- 
NicJE, divided into twenty-five parts. This is a burlesque La«- 
tin poem, in heroic metre, checquered with Italian and Tuscan 
[Mantuan] words, and those of the plebeian character, yet not 
destitute of prosodical harmony. It is totally satirical, and 
has some degree of drollery ; but the ridicule is too frequently 
founded on obscene or vulgar ideas. Prefixed is a similar 
burlesque poem called Zanitoneixa, or the Amours of To- 
nellus and Zanina^ : and a piece is subjoined, with the title of 
Moschea, or the War with the Flies and the Ants. The 
author died in 1544^; but thes^ poems, with the addition of 
some epistles and digrams, in the same style, did not, I be- 
lieve, appear in print before the year 1554 ^ Ckiccaie is often 
cited by Rabelais, a writer o[ a congenial cast'.. The three 
last books, containing a description of hell, are a parody on 
part of Dante's Inferno. In the preface, or Apologetica, 
our author gives an account of this new species of poetry, since 
called the Macaronic, which I must give in his own words* ' 
'^ Ars ista poetica nuncupatur Ars Macaronica, a Macaroni' 
bus derivata: qui Macarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, 
caseo, butyro compaginatum, grossum, rude, et rusUcanum* 

* I have given speoiinens. But the ^ Perhaps formed from Zanni, or 

Ibllowi^ P«8Mige in the Boke cf CoHh Giovanni, a foolish character on the 

Claui aflSrcban apposite example atone Italian stage. See Riccoboui, Tueatiu 

«ie«. p* 186. Jtai.. ch* u. p« 14. seq. 

Of suche vaffabundus * ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^' ^^* Thomasin*s 
Speaketh tohit mvndus. ^^«' ^^^' ^^^ ^^ P- '^^' 
How some syng let abundus, Ac. [ '^17®'**%^^®' ^^* 1564. And, 
OimwsUetiuS 1613, 8vo. [These are the only editions 
Qui marumt in vUlis, ^ have seen of Cocdae's work. De Bure 
Eunxarvd anciUa, ^Th the first edition was m 1517. See 
Welcome Jacke and Gilla, *»» cunous catalogue of Poetes Lattm 
My pretty PetronUla, modemesfacetievx, tmlgairement api)eUes 
And you wil be stilla Macaroniques. Biil. Ivsraucr. Bel. 
You shall have your willa : ^^^ ^^' »• § ^' P- '*^^- seq— Anw- 
Of such pater nostor pekes ^'*5r*«-' ^ , 

All the >»orMc spckcb. ^^ ^>^- »^- <^- ^^ "• ^' ^'' 3, 
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Ideo Macabonica. nil nisi ^tiBsedinem, niditatein, et Voca- 
BULAZZOS, debet in se continereV Vtivaasor observes, tliat 
Coccaie in Italy, and Aatonius de Areoa in Fraqccj were the 
two first, at least the chie^ authors of tbie semi-latin burlesque 
poetry'. As to Antonius de Arena, be waa a civilian of Avi- 
gndn; and wrote, in the year 1519, a Latin poem in el^iac 
verses, ridiculously interlarded witb French vords and phrases. 
It is addressed to his fellow-studentSt or, in his own words, 
" Ad fuos compagmmes siudiatUes, qui sunt de persona Jriantes, 
bassos dansas, in galanii stUo bisognatas, cum guerra JRomana^ 
totum ad lotigum sine require, et cum guerra Neapolitana, et cum 
revoluta Gemiensi, et guerra Aveniownsi^ et epittola adJiUotis- 
liman garsam pro passando lo tempos^" I have gpne out of 
my way, to mentioD these two obscure writers" with so much 
particularity, in order to obserre, that Skdton, their cotempo 
rary, probably cc^ied their manner : at least to shew, that this 
singular mode of versification was at this time feshionable, not 
only in England, but also in France and Italy, Nor d^d it 
ctase to be remembered in England, and ss a spedes of poetry 
thought to be founded by Skelton, till even so late as the close 
of queen EUzabeth's reign. As appears from the following poem 
on the Spanish Abmada, which is filled with Latin words. 

A Skeltonicau. salutation, 

Or condigne gratulation. 

And just vexation, 

Of the Spanish nation ; 

' See Menag, Dicnof. Etthol. Tlie authorg are anonjmoui ; uul ■oon 
Ona. Idng. Franc, edit 1694. p. 462. of tbe pieces are little comedies intended 
V. MtCAioNs. And Oct. FemiiuB, far repres«iitaUoii. llieie is a Maca- 
Obio. Italic rooic poem in hexameters, called Po- 
LKBo-MinniNiA by Drummond of Haw- 
popular thomden, prinied with Notes, and a pie- 
, a hia face on this species of poetry, by Gibsoa 
mperalo- at Oiford, 1691. 4ta.— Additiomi.') 
7. It ia ' EiytbneuB meatioDB Bemardinui 
inrles the Stei^nitu aa writing in this way. Pi- 
:e. Tlie hacoth. i. p. 160. See alao aome poenu 
ttany, in in BBudiu9,ithichhaieamiKture of the 
Hacha- Greek and Latin languages ; and whkh 
BOKiA TAaiA, and printed in the Gothic others ba>e imitated, in GemiaB and 
chanurter, without place, is not known. Latin. 
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That in a bravwlo 
Spent many a oruaado^ 
In aettlng &yr^ the Brmado 
EngUnd to eavado, && ' 

But I must not here ferget, that Dunbar, a Scotch poet of 
Skelton's own age, already mentioned, wrote in this way. His 
Testament of Maistes Abdoo Kennedy, which represents 
the character of an idle dissol^ie scholar, and ridicules the fti- 
neral ceremonies of the Romiah communion, Itas almost every 
alternate line composed of the formularies of a Latin Will, and 
shreds of the breviary, mixed with what the French call Latin 
de cuisine". There is some humour, arbing from these bur- 
lesque applications, m the tpILowing stanzas. " 

In die meee sepulturce, 

I'will have nane but our awin gang", 

Ei duos rusticos de rure, 

Berqnd ane barrell on a stang^ ; 

> Printed at Orford by Joseph Bsnrn, by lord Nottingham's pUjiert, and prinu 

1589. 4U>. Sec also * doogi^ piece of ed in quarto, M London, in 1601, ii in- 

tbU fcind, in imilalion of Skellon, jnuo- traduced by John Skelton, poet laureal 

Aiced into Browne's SmrBVuo's Pm, to Ung Henry Ua Ei^h, The second 

Loud. 1614. Sto. Pethaps this way of part, printed irith the former, is inlro- 

irritiDg is ridiculed by Shakespeare, duced by Fbtik TnuK, with whom I am 

ir WiHin. A. ii. Sc i. less acquainted. [Friar Tuck ii, how- 

«.» II T »ril ....I ...1. ...» ^^„^^..,J It, Bko1».T,'. nl.^r ^f 



. , . , . , - , Another bade riwie halfe my berde, 

^me o«7i true l<u|ght, by day or mght, ^nd boyes to the pylery g«. m« plucke. 

Or any kind of light, with >U hia might jj^ ^^j^, j^^^ ^^ mV»«B» rDcii 

Widi thee to fight. "-^ 

See dIbo the Interlude of Pyroffiut attd 

TIatbe, in the Midschhei. Nianr's ,„ 

D««iii. Often printed separately in LJ'" i° 

quarto, as a droll for Bartholomew fair, '"'• ■^*" 

under the title of Bottom thb Wiiviii. 'P™f ^ "? 

Skelton, howerer, seems to have retained ^S'Sf^ 

bis popularity till late. For the first -.^ ' 

part of T. Heywood's two-fold play on , F' ' 

flie earl of Hundngdon, entitled, "Ro- ^""^'^ 

bert earl of Huntingdon's downfall, af- "»» "«"! 

terwaids cailed Hobin Hood of meny V^ <"l 

Sherwoode, with his love to chaste Ma- 



tilda the lord FItiwater's dabghtei. 
tenvBrds his fair maid Malian," acted 



' My oitn merry companions. 
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Brinkand and playand cap out, even 
Sicid egomet solebam : 
Singand and greitand with the stevm"), 
Poitm meum cumJUtu miscebam. 

I will no priestis for me sing, 

Dies iUe^ dies ira^ ; 

Nar yet no bellis for me ring 

Sicui semper soletjieri ; 

But a bag-pyp to play a spring, 

Et unum lile-wisp ante me. 

Instead of torchis, for to bring, 

Quatuor lagenas cervisia, 

Within the graif to sett, fit thing. 

In modum crucisjuxta me. 

To fle the feyndis*, then hardly sing^' 

JDe terra plasmasti me. ' 

We must, however, acknowledge, that Skelton, notwith- 
standing his scurrility, was a classical scholar; and in that ca- 
pacity he was tutor to prince Henry, afterwards king Henry 
the Eighth : at whose accession to the throne, he was appointed 
the royal orator. He is styled by Erasmus, " Britannicamm 
literarum decus et lumen"." His Ladn elegiacs are pure, and 

^ With that verse, or stanza, in the curse for the miller's eeles that were 

Psalms, ** I have mingled my drink with stolne. 
weeping.** 

' A hymn on the resurrection in the All you that stolen the miller a edes, 
raissal) sung at funerals. Laudate dnmmuM de cedii, 

• Instead of a cross on my grave to And all they that have consented thereto, 
keep off the devil. Benedicamus domino." 

* A verse in the Psalms. See other „ -n i ^f ^ _. j 

instances in Dunbar, ibid. p. 73. In ^ee » poem on Bccket s martyrdom, m 

^ -Q «,.„*„^^»„ l,-«„o«t:«* «»ii^ Wa^se s Bibl. Liter. Num. i, p. 39. 

9^^^ ^^^ rZT!^^^^ I-ond- 1722. 4to. Hither we must re- 

tion of "W S«^'',,Pf^. »7 ""J^^^^ fer the old Caroll on the BoAa's Hiai,, 

amples of this mixture : the impropnety „ » o j <-• i xt t^^ 

r u' 1. -.«* .».«i..». .^.JLt«Li K«. Hearne s Spicileg. ad GuL Neubnis. 

of which was not peniaps perceived by „ i — » Ar, ro i ^ 

.^JZ tu:j « acQ c^.««»t Hist, vol m. p. 740. [See also supr. 
oi^ ancestors. Ibid. p. 268, Seeavery 90.] Some of the metrical 

ludicrous specimen m Harsenet s D.- f the^ French Fete de ANE«e 

TECTioN, p. 156. Where he mentions a ."J'*""^"* ""^ t^T ^ o \^ 

witch who has learned " of an old wife '" ^atin and FVend.. See Mercow 

itt* chimnies end Pax, max, /ax, for . '"F^'^L tw^J^^^,' ^^^^ '""" 
spell ; or can say sir John of Gmntam's ^« "'• P' *<"^- '<^'- 
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often unmixed with the monastic phraseology ; aUd they prove, 
that if his natural propensity to the ridiculous had not more 
frequently seduced him to follow the whimsies of Walter Mapes 
and Golias^, than to copy the elegancies of Ovid, he would 
have appeared among the first writers of Latin poetry in En* 
gland at the general restoration of literature. Skelton could 
not avoid acting as a buffoon in any language, or any character. 
I cannot quit Skelton, of whom I yet fear too much has been 
already said, without restoring to the public notice a play, cr 
Morality, written by him, not recited in any catalogue of his 
works, or annals of English typography; and, I believe^ i^ 
present totally unknown to the antiquarians in this sort of li- 
terature. It is. The NiGRAMANSiR, a morall Enterlude and 
apithiewriUen byMaister Skelton laureate, and plaid b^are 
the king and other estatys at Woodstoke on Palme Sunday. It 
was printed by Wynkin de Worde in a thin quarto, in the 
year 1504*. It must have been presented before king Henry 
the Seventh, at the royal manor or palace, at Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire^ now destroyed. The characters are a Necro- 
mancer, or conjurer, the devil, a notary public, Simonie ^, and 

^ Hiese two writers are often con- undxa Lxo thxTenth, and with a view 

founded. See the Second Dissertation, to that design, had collected many scarce 

James sajrs, that Golias was not It name books. Some few of these fell into mjr 

adopteil by Mapes : but that there was a hands at his death. The rest, taooag 

real writer of that name, a collection of which, I suppose, was this Interlude^ 

whose works he had seen. See MSS. were dispersed. 

[BibL Bodl.] James, L p. 320. Golias In the Mystery of Marie Maoda- 

and Mapes appear to have been cotcm- lekx, written in 1512, a Heathen is in- 

poraries, and of a similar genius. The troduced celebrating the service o{ Ma- 

curious reader will find many extracts ftoufid, who is called SaracenoruniJortU' 

from their poetry, which has very great simus ; in the midst of which he reads m 

merit in its way, among James's manu- Lesson from the Alcoran, consisting of 

script collections. The fiEudlity of these gibberish, much in tlie metre and mj^ fiyiay 

old Latin rhymers 13 amazing: andtliey of Skelton. MSS. I>i^^ ISS. 
have a degree of humour and elegance ^ Simony is introduced as a person in 

far exceeding their a^. Sir Pemxt, an old Scotch poem, writtea 

* My lamented friend Mr. Wilb'am in 1587, by Stewart of Lonie. SeeAK« 

Collins, whose Odes will be remembered tiemt Scottish Poems. £dinb. 1770. 

while any taste for true poetry remains, 8vo. p> 154. 

shewed me thi5riece at Chi<±esU.r, not go wfly am syr Peter wink, 

man, numths before ins death : and he j^^J[^ ^^ g^^^ ^i, ^^^^ 

pointed It out asa T«jyrare and valuable ^ „„„ ;, ^„, „^,,,^ ^ ^ 

curiosity. He intended to wnte the Hi- bj ^r j 

STORTOFTKE UestorationofLearviko And again, in an antient anonymous 
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Phitai^ria ?, oar Avarice. It is partly a satire on some abuses 
in the church ; yet not without a due regard to decency, and 
an apparent respect for the dignily of the audience. The story, 
or {dot, is the tryal of Simony and Avarice : the devil is &e 
judge, and the notary public acts as an assessor or scribe. The 
prisoners, as we may suppose, are found guil^, and ordered 
into hell immediately. There is no sort of propriety in callii^ 
this play the Necromancer : for the only business and use of 
this character is to open the subject in a long prologue, to 
evoke the devil, and sumnum the court The devil kicks the 
necromancer, for waking him so soon in the morning : a proof, 
that this drama was performed in the morning, perhaps m the 
dbapel of the palaca A variety of measures, with shreds of 
Ladn and French, is used : but the devil speaks in the 'octave 
stanza. One of the stage-directions is, Enter Balsebui with a 
Berde, To make him both frightful and ridiculous, the devil 
was most commonly introduced on the stage, wearing a visard 
with an immense beard ^. Philargyria quotes Seneca and saant 

Scotch poem, ibid. p. 253. At a feast, ^ Great Britain, what houses toerebuUdedf 

to which many disorderly persons are and lands app(dtUed,Jbr his proviMi(m,"&c, 

invited, among the rest are, 1551. 4to. 

, . ... * Thus in Tiirpin*s Histoet of Char- 

And twa lent xnen thairby, lemaonb, the Saracens appear, « Ha- 

Schir Ochur and schir Simont. Rentes larvas baebatas, comutas, D^ 

That is, sir Usury and sir Simony. Si- monibus consimiles." c. xviii. And in 

WHY is also a character in Pierce Plow- ^^^'^ the Eighth, an old French ro- 

man's Visions. Pass, sec foL viii. b. niance of Phihp Mouskes. 

edit. 155a VTiccUffe, who flourished j ot apries lui une barfooire, 

about the year 1350, thus describes the Com diable comu et noire, 
state of. Simony in his time. " Some 

lords, to colouren their Symony, wole There was a species of masquerade ce- 

not take for themselves but keverchiefB lebrated by the ecclesiastics in France, 

for the lady, or a palfray, or a tun of called the Shzw of Beabds, entirely 

wine. And when some lords wolden consisting of an exhibition of the most 

present a good man and able, for love of formidable beards. Gregory of Toum 

god and cristen souls, then some ladies says, that the abbess of Poictou was ac- 

been means to have a dancer, a tripper cused for suffering one of these shews, 

on tapits, or hunter or hawker, or a wild called a Baebatoria, to be performed 

player of summers gamenes," &c, MSS. in her monastery. Hist. lib. x. c. vi. 

C.C.C Cant. O. 161. 148^ Thfre is In the Epistles of Peter de Blois we 

an old poem on this subject, MSS. have the following passage. <' Regis 

Bodl. 48. curiam sequunturassiduehistriones, can- 

* Robert Crowley, a great reformer, didatrices, aleatores, dulcorarii, caupo- 

of whom more hemifter, wrote '< The nes, nebulatores, mimi, Baebatores, ba- 

Fable of Philaeoteia, the great gigant latronfes, et hoc genus omne.*' ErCBT. xiv. 
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Aufldn : and Simony offers the devil a bribe. The deril re- 
jected her ofier with much indignation : and swears by the Jmde 
EumenideSf and the hoary beard of Charon, tiiat she shall be 
well fried and roasted in the im&thomable sulphur of Cocytus, 
tc^ether wkh Mahcmi^ Pcmtius Pilate, the traitor Judas, and 
king Herod. The last sc^ie is closed with a view a£ h^ and 
a dance between the devil and the necromanoer* The dance 
ended, the devil trips up the necromancer's heels, and disap* 
pears in fire and smoke^. Great must have been the edifica^ 
tion aiul entertainment which king Henry the Seventh and his 

Whsare, by Barbatores, we are not to uq- Akol. tom. iii. p. 23. "Bttt lui^oQg ibe 

derstand Barbers, but mimics, or buf- religious the Templars were permitted 

ibdns, ^sguised in huge bearded masks, to wear long-beards. In the year' ISU, 

In Don Quixote, the barber who per- Mng Edward the Second grafted lettess 

senates the squire of the princess Mico- of safe conduct to his valet Peter Auger, 

i^ricooa, wears one of these masks, "una who had made a vow not to shave hia 

ran barba,** &c. Fart. prim, c xxvL beard ; and who having resolved to visK 
3. And the countess of Trifaldi*s some of the holy places abroad as a pil- 
squire has ''la mas larga, la mas hor- grim, fieare4i on acoQunt o^ the lepgt^ 
rida,** &C. Part. sec. c. xxxvi. 1. 8. See of his beard, that he might be mistaken 
OisKRVAT. ON SpxKsza, voL L Sec- for a knight-tempkr, and insulted. 
Tiov II. Pat. iv. £dw. II. In Dugdale's War* 
* About the eleventh century, and long wickshire, p. 704. Many orders about 
befive, beards were looked upon by the Beards occur in the registera of Lin- 
dergy as a secular vanity ; and accord- coln*8-inn, cited by Duodale. In the . 
ingly were worn by the Ldty only. Yet year 1542, it was ordered that no mem- 
ip^gland this distinction seems to have . ber> vfearing a bxard, should presume 
been more rigidly observed than in to dine in the hall. In 1553, says Dug- 
France. Malmesbury says, that king dale, *<such as had beards should pay 
^biold, at the Norman invasion, sent twelve-pence for every meal they con- 
ies into Duke William's camp ; who tinued them ; and every man. to be 
ffforted, tbflttmost of &e FVench army shaven, upon pain of being put out of 
were, priests, because their faces were commons. Okio. Jukid. c. 64. p* £44. 
slaved* Hist* lib. iii. p.56. b. edit. SaviL In 1559, no member is permitted to wear 
1596. The res^ulation remained among any beard above a fortnight's growth; 
the English cleivy at least till the reign under pain of expulsion for the itdrd 
9f Heiury the l^ghth : for Longland transgression. But the fashion of wear- 
bishop of Lincoln, at a Visitation of ing beards beginning to spread, in 1560 
OM college, Oxford, in 1531, orders it was agreed at a council, that **all or- 
ene of the fellows, a priest, to abstain, ders before that time diade, touct^ing 
under pain of expulsion, from wearing a Beards, should be void and repealed.*' 
beard, and pinkea shoes, like a laic ; and Dugd. ibid. p. 245. 
p<ot to take the liberty, for the future, of ^ In the Mystery of Mart Maoda- 
insulting and ridiculing the governor lenb, just mentioned, one of the stage 
tod fellows of the society* OaniNAT. directions is, '' Here enters the prynse 
ColL Oriel. Oxon. Append, ad Job. of the devylls in a stage, with hell on- 
TaoKKLowE, p. 339. See Edicts of king demeth the stage.** MSS. Diok 133. 
John, in Prynne, Libbe^t. Ecclxs. 
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cx>urt derived fnmi the exhibition of so elegant and mtional a 
drama ! The royal taste for dramatic rquresentadmi seems to 
have suffered a very nqpid transition : for in the year 1520, a 
gpodUe comedie of Plautus was played befcnne king Henry the 
Eighth at Greenwich^. I have before mentioned Skelton's 
play of Magnificence^. [The only copy of Skelton's moral 
comedy of Magnificence now remaining, printed by Rastal, 
without date in a thin folio, has he&a most obligingly commur 
nicated to me by Mr. Garrick ; whose valuable collection of old 
Flays is alone a complete history of our stage. The first leaf 
and the title are wanting. It contains sixty folio pages in the 
black letter, and must have taken up a very considerable time 
in the representation. [See p. 162. supr.] The substance of 
the allegory is briefly this. Magnificence becomes a dupe 
to his servants and &vorites, Fansy^ Countetfet CoutUenancej 
Crafty Conveyance^ Clokyd Colmion^ Courtly Abusion^ and Foly* 
At length he is seized and robbed by Adversyte^ by whom he 
is given up as a prisoner to Paoerte. He is next delivered to 
Despare and Mischefe^ who offer him a knife and a halter. He 
snatches the knife, to end his miseries by stabbing himself; 
when Good Hope and JRedresse appear, and persuade him to 
take the rttbarbe of repentance with some gostly gummes^ and a 

^ HoUimii. iii 85(X oould play the beginning of tfie hynm, 

' It it in Mr. Ganidc's valiiable col- O Lux beata TVmt^cu, a very pc^iito 

lection. No date. 4to. Hawkins, in the melody, and on which many fugues aad 

HiflfOET OF Music, has first minted a canons were antiendy coroposed, on a 

Song written by Skelton, alluded to in miart-pot at the tavern. See also, ibid, 

tiie CaowNx or Lawebll, and set to B. i. ch. vii. p. 9a ti. 1. p. 19a 
music by William Comishe, a musician By the way, the abovementioaed WX- 

of the chapel ro3ral under Henry the Sam Cornish has a poem printed at the 

Seventh. B. L ch. L voL iii. p. S. Lond. end of Skelton*s Woriss, <^ed a 7rM- 

1776. It begins, itse between Trcuthe and Informatum, 

Ah, beshrew you, by my fay, containing some anecdotes of die state 

Hiese wanton clarkes are nice alway, &c ^ antient music, written while the an- 

The same diligent and ingenious in- *^^s:^^^*?| Sft'i^^'^S^^iS^; 

quirer has happily illustrated a passage V^J^^ ^ m^ ^^.I^^ll 

in Skelton's description of Riot. Rrid. ^"»f»> ^^ Old musicat compoa^ by 

B iii ch. ix. voL u» p. 854. several masters, among them by Wiluam 

* * ^' CoaNTSH. p. 517. Morley luM assigned 

Counter he coulde O Lux upon a potte. Comysh a place in his Catalogue of fku 

That is, this drunken disorderly fellow gliah musicians. 
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few (b-ammes of devoeyan. He becomes accpilunted with Cir- 
cwnspeccyon^ and Perseverance^ fdlows their direcdons, and 
seeks for happiness in a state of penitence and contrition. 
There is scmie humour here and there in the dialogue, but the 
allusions are commonly low. Hie poet hardly ever aims at 
allegorical painting, but the figure of Poverty is thus drawn, 
foL xxiii* a. 

A, my bonys ake, my lymmys be sore, 

A lasse I haue the cyatyca full euyll in my hyppe, 

A lasse where is youth that was wont for to skyppe ! 

I am lowsy, and vnlykynge, and foil of scurfie, 

My coloure is tawny-coloured as a turffe : 

I am PovERTiE that all men doth hate, 

I am baytyd with doggys at euery mannys gate : 

I am raggyd and rent, as ye may se. 

Full few but they have envy at me. 

Nowe must 1 this carcase lyft up. 

He dyned with Delyte, with Poverte he must sup. 

The stage-direction then is, ^^ Hie accedat ad levandum Mag- 
nificence." It is not impossible, that Despaiie offering the 
knife and the halter, might give a distant hint to Spenser. 
The whole piece is strongly marked with Skelton's manner, 
and contains every species of hb capricious versification*. I 
have been prolix in describing these two dramas, because they 
place Skelton in a class in which he never has yet been viewed, 
that of a Dramatic poet And although many Moralities 
were now written, yet these are the first that bear the name of 
their author. There is often much real comedy in these ethic 
interludes, and their exemplifications of Virtue and Vice in 
the abstract, convey strokes of character and pictures of life 
and manners. I take this q)portunity of remarking, that a 



* [CounUrfet Countenance says, f. vL a. 

But nowe wyll I — - — - 

In btutarde ryroe of doggreli gyae 

TeU you where of my naineaoUi ryi^,} 
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MoRALrrY-MAK&R Uras ft {Mt^ssed oc9cut»iiticm at Paris^ Pierre 
Gringoire is called, according to the style of his age, Qmpo- 
siteur, Historien et Facteur de Mf^eres^ ou Qmedi^s, m which 
he was also a performer. His principal piece, written at the 
eommand cf Louis the Twdfth, in consequence of a quarrd 
with the pope and the states of Venice, is entitled, Le Jeu du 
Prince de Sots et Mere SottCjjoue aux HaUes de Paris. It was 
printed at Paris in 1511 *. — Additions.] 

Moralities seem to have arrived at their height about the 
close of the Seventh Henry's reign ^. This sort of spectacle 
was now so &shionaUe, that John Rastall, a learned typogra- 
pher, brother-in-law to sir Thomas More, extended its pro- 
vince, which had hitherto been confined, either to mc»ral alle- 
gory, or to religion blended with buffoonery, and conceived a 
design of making it the vehicle of science and philosophy. 
Widi this view he published, A new Interlude and a meryj 
of the nature of the iiii ElementSy dedaringe many proper points 
qfphflosophy natwall and dfyoers stratmge Umdysj SfC. ^ In die 
cosmographical part of the play, in which the poet professes tp 
treat of dyvers straunge regyons^ and of the newfounde landys, 
the tracts of America recently discovered, and the manners 
of the natives, are described. Hie chiaracters are, a Messen- 
ger who speaks the prologue. Nature, Humanity, Studious 
Desire, Sensual Appetite, a Tavemer, Experience, and Igno- 
rance. » 

I 4 

* [See Mods. TAbb^ Goujcty Bibl. Tbe West-Indies were discovered by 
Franc, torn. xi. p. 212.] Columbus in 1492. 

* See supr. p. 42. ' For the sake of connection I will 
^ Among Mr. Garrick's Ou^ PlAts. here mention some more of BastalTs 

[Imperf.] i, vol. 3. It was written about pieces. He was a great writer of In- 
1510,^ ov rather later. One of the cfaa- VKBLimss* He has written, ** Of Gxn^ 
racCets is 'SArvKKnatwrate : under which ttlnebs and Nobtltte. A dyaloge bfr* 
title Bale inaccurately mentions this tween the marchaunt, the knyght, and 
piece* viii. 75. ^ee F^cy, Ess. £ng» the plowman, disputynge who is a veny 
Stage, p. 8. edit 1767. Who supposes gentylman, and how men shidd come to 
this play to have be^n written about 1510^ auctoryte, compiled in maner of an Iv- 
from the following lines, * terlude. 'With dyvers totes and gbstis 
.— ... Within this xx yere addyd therto, to make mery pastyme and 
Westwarde be founde new Isuidefl, disport. J^ BastaS me Jieri fecit.** Print- 
That we never harde ted of before this. «d by himself m quarto, without date. 
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I hBV€ b<^ore observed, that the frequent and public exh^ 
bftlon of perscmifications m the Pageaunts, which antiently 
Bccbmpani^ every high festivity, greatly contributed to che- 
rish the spirit of allegorical poetry, and even to enrich tlie 
imagination of Spenser '^^ The Moralities, which now b^ 
gan to acquire new celebrity, and in which the same groupes 
of the impersonated vices and virtues appeared, must have 
concurred in producing this effect And hence, at the same 
time, we are led to account for the national relish for allego- 

Pr. ** O what a eret welth and.'* Also, of London : the sc^ne of one of her im- 

** A new Coromodyte in Englysh in ma- postures is laid in sir Thomas More's 

ner of an Enterluoe ryght elygant and house at Chelsea. The author, one of 

full of craft of rhetoryck : wherein is her dupes, is Walter Smyth. Emprynled 

shewed and dyscrybyd, as well the beute ai London at the sygne of the Meremayde 

of good propertes of women, as theyr at Pol&sgate next to Oiejteiyde by J, IUu» 

▼yces and evyll condicions, with a mo- tall, foL It will be sufficient to have 

rail conclusion and exhortation to ver- given this short incidental notice of a 

tew. J, Rastall me imprimi fecit,** In piece which hardly deserves to be named* 

folio, without date. This is m English Rastall wrote and printed many other 

verse, and contains twelve leaves. Pa. pieces, which I do not mention, as un- 

" Melebea,** &c. He reduced a dialogue connected with the history of our poetry, 

of Lucian into English verse, much aner I shall only observe further, in general, 

the manner of an interlude, viz. '< Nk- that he was eminently skilled in ma- 

CROMANTiA. A Dialogue of Lucyan for thematics, cosmography, history, our 

his fantasy fayned for a nierujxutjjjme, &c municipal law, and theology. He died 

'^,Rastaa me fieri fiat. It is trans- 1536. 

lated from the Latin, and has Latin >^ And of Shakespeare. There is a 

notes in the margin. It may be doubted, passage in Antony and Clxopatra, 

whether Rastall was not the printer only where the metaphor is exceedingly beau- 

of these pieces. If the printer only, they tiful ; but where the beauty b<nh of the 

might come from the festive genius of expression and the allusion is lost, un- 

hi9 brother sir Thomas More. But Ras- less we recollect the frequency and the 

tall appears to have been a scholar. He nature of these shews in Shakespeare's 

was educated at Oxford ; and took up age. Act iv. So. xL I must cite the 

the employment of printing as a profes- whole of the context, for the sake of the 

sion at that time esteemed libend, and last hemistich, 
not unsuitable to the character of a 

learned and ingenious man. An En- Sometune we see a cloud that's dra- 
glish u^slation of Terence, called T«- gomsh, 

aiNs in English, with a prologue in A vapour sometune, hke a bear or lion ; 

stanzas, beginning " The famous renown A. towred citadel, a pendant rock, 

through the worlde is spronge," is be- A forked mountain, or blue promon- 
lieved, at least from similarity of type, ***'y 

to be by Rastall. In quarto, without With trees upon t, that nod unto the 
date. He published, in 1525, The MERT , '^Ofld 

Gestts of one caUyd Envru the lyeng And mock our eyes with au-. Thou'st 
wudow. This is a description, in En- «««« ^^^ ««««> . ^ 

glish rhymes, of the frauds practised by They are Black Vxsrxa s Paokavts.^ 
a female sharper in the neighbourhood 
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rical poetry, which so long prevailed among our ancestors* 
By means of these spectacles, ideal beings became conmum 
and popular objects : and emblematic imagery, which at pre- 
sent is only contemplated by a few retired readers in the ob- 
solete pages of our elder poets, grew familiar to the general 
eye. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 



IN a work of this general and comprehensive nature, in which 
the fluctuations of genius are surveyed, and the dawnings c»r 
declensions of taste mu^ alike be noticed, it is impossible that 
every part of the subject can prove equally splendid and in* 
teresting. We have, I fear, been toiling for some time through 
materials, not perhaps of the most agreeable and edifying na» 
ture. But as the mention of that very rude species <if omr 
drama, called the Morality, has incidentally diverted our at*' 
taition to the early state of the English stage, I cannot omit 
so fortunate and seasonable an opportunity of endeavouring to 
relieve the weariness of my reader, fay introducing an obvious 
digression on the pfob^le causes of the rise of the Mysteries, 
which, as I have b^re remariced, preceded, and at length pro« 
duced, these allegorical &bles. In this respect I shall imitate 
those map-makers mentioned by Swift, who 

— — ^ O'er inhospitable downs. 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

Nor shall I perhaps fiul of being pardoned by my reader, if, 
on the same principle, I should attempt to throw new light on 
the history of our theatre, by pursuing this aiquiry throuf^ 
those deductions which it will naturally and more immediately 
suggest^. 

About the eighth century, trade was principally carried on 
by means of fairs, which lasted several days. Charlemagne 
estaldished many great marts of this sort in France; as did 
William the Conqueror, and his Norman successors, in En- 

• Compare vol. ii. p. 67. 
VOL. III. O 
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gland'*. The merchants, who frequented these fidrs in nume- 
rous caravahs or companies, employed every art to draw die 
people together. They were therefore accompanied by juglers, 
minstrels, and buffoons ; who were no less interested in giving 
their attendance, and exerting all their skill, on these occa- 
sions. As now but few large towns existed, no public specta- 
cles or popular amusements were established ; and as the se- 
detitary pleasures of domestic Uk and {mvate society were yet 
unknown^ the &ii^^time was the season finr (Aversion. In pro* 
pattio^ as iiuse sdieirs were attended and encouraged^ th^ 
begsm to be set off widi new decoratioDS mad improvemenls s 
and dife artB of bidlbdnery, being reidieiiBd still more a itr a ciiTe 
fa^estendi^g their i^rde of exhibition^ acquired on im^ortttiee 
in the eyes ^ the peo^e. By degrees the dergy, observing 
that idle etttertaiiimetits of dandng, nnisc, and mimicry, eidii* 
biled oA tbes^ protractidd amiual cebluridesy msde the peofift 
less reUgtoi^ by promoting idleness and a love tif festivi^^ 
proscribed these imports, ahd fftgcommnilirated the perfiimiekr& 
Put finding that no re^gard was paid to their censures, th^F 
changed their pkuft^ and determined to take diese reereotialis 
mto thdir ovm hands. They turned actors; and instead of 
pro&ne mmnmeriea, prei^^ited stories taken &dm legends or 
the bible. This was the origin of sacred comedy. The death 
of saint Catharint^, acted by the monks of saint Dennis, rivalled 
the popularity df th6 professed players. Music was admitted 
into the churches, which served as the&tres fot the l^^pr^s^tn^- 
tion of holy &rces. The festivals tmiong the French, ctdled 
hA FEVEr DS Foux, D£ i/Ane^ and DEs Inno€£ns^ at lebgth 

*^ See Bupr. voL ii, p. 1 15. abolish the Festvk Asinorum» cum sit 

1 For a most full and comprehensiTe vgnUate jilenum, et votuptatSfus qmtctnih 

lUDCOtnt of theM leases, 8^ " MeraMfes whkb iised to be anmuiUy ctlebrAtkl in 

pour seririr a fliistoire de la ^jctb dk Lincoln cathedral on .tbe feast of the 

&6iiS^ qtn it lluioit iMiltieftiis iditu plu^ Ciirtutttiifeibn. GtoMHesti £ri9tou«ik& 

iieurs ^lises. Far M. du TiL|.ioT>gen- apud Browne's FAacicvu p. SSl. edit. 

tnh6amie<irdittatfeti086n Alt£ss^f63rale loAd. 1690. toA. u. Append. And 

Jibisf^nearlediicdeBmkT. A'JUav-^ pw 410. .^U9o bt ficdtiidi the Cfclidea- 

SAKNB et a Geneve, 1741.** 4to. Grost> cons of his ^ocese to permit Scot-aus 

head, bishop of Lincoln in the eleventh in their cluy>teraand synods, (Spelm. GU 

century, orders his dean and chftpt\?r to p. 506.) and other lvdi on holidays. 
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I giwiKv &vorit«B, fts lhc7 certainly were more capri- 
«ious and abstnd, than the interludes of the buffoons at the 
£urg. Thtae an the ideas of a judicious French writer, new 
liTiag, who has invett^Med the histtM^ of human manners with 
great con^^teasicA and sagacity. 

Voltair^s theory <»i this subject is also very ingenious, and 
quite new. Religious plays, he supposes, came originally frcnn 
C<»iBtantinople ; ^ritere tite dd Grecian stage condaudd to 
flonrish in sMne d^;ree, and the migedies of Si^hodes and 
Euripides were repreistnited, till the Iburth centory. * About 



a appearing upon fiie itsge ; n^ 

FhttMDu tor 'Sepimber, 1T4A m ic- vers tbiu allowed lo nwoie Sidr pn>- 

eount of a mummery celebrated in the feesion, without the fear of spiritual cen- 

dtj d Bewn^oa in I^mtce, bj the nire. (Mimas direnii adnmatiombiia 

tMoma at the catbtdaal, cooaiating of libcraUs ad pn^rium offidum iuiuibI 

dancingf unging, eating and driakingT instantii revocari decemimun, Li w. 

inAedutMCia and tbarcb, on &Mal- Cod. lb. Hl ?. L. I&) Tbecaptun 

daj, called BEaaiarrr^ or the SoHO or of Cardiage (439] nai effected t^ Gel^ 

TBI SnEPRKiDs; which remained un- sericwliilBttbeinhabitanlsnereenMged 

»liii)ij»il lill lh> J 1TS8. Fram die at^ulhcaBeiaDdthsUiignueof 11ic» 

BiTUAt of the church, pag. 1930, ad doret upon this occaaion, unkss we are 

■HD. 15Sfi. Bee C aip e ulfe r, Svrru On to accqn it as ■ mere rhetorical flourish, 

CkDO. Lai. Glou. torn. L p. SSS. ia V. mighl be urainad to imply, that iba 

Anfibid. V. SocuKF, p. 570. dramas of ^schylua and Sophocles »ero 

■ [lis prolaiw diHDa, homfret d»- adll «dlUled in tha Empfae, or at IcMt 

EBaralsd, maintained its foodng both that they were geueraUy known. Ab 

ft. " ■ '"• ■ ■..-..-■ .*..,, 



b the East and West, much later than edict of Justinian, ooly foHiids deacoiii, 
" Kra assumed in the teit. It may priests, and bishops, £rom attend' 
irorth while to offer a few iLluBtra- species of scenic representation ; t 



a assumed in the teit. It may priests, and bishops, £rom attendina aoy 
th while to offer a few iLlustra- species of scenic representation ; and un. 
tiwis of Ais position. The Impniil der die same emperor (3SB), OregMT 



i£ct (tT 999, which abolished the ftast biafaop of Antiocb was publiclydefamed 
DTMajumB, ga»efr« permission for the bv the spectators at the theatre, and ri- 
eOBtiouance of aU other public entirr- dlculed by the actors an the stage. In 
tainments ; arid amons these the theatre the year 893 the council of TVullo piO' 
was of coune included He petrtioa of faibited all christians, both clergy and 
the AfricBii twdtops, drawn up in the laltjr, tinder pain of suspension or ei- 
■ame year accordiog to Godefroy, or in commumeation, from following the oc- 
401 according t» Baronius, merely bo- cupation of a player, andfromftequent- 
Udls the Bup^eulon of plays upon Sun- ing the games of the circus and the tbe^ 

diyi, and o&CT days otserred as festlTals -- - 

IB the Chiistitn cburch ; and bws an 
Memptkm fbr all Christians from being 
tamp5led to attend them. - Nor was it 
nil dw yew (35, ttiat ihe prayer of this 
pecilian waa confirmed by llieodosiua 
Ae jMUiRer 1 and Ihen resljicted to the 
moat im^HWM feasts in the calendar. 
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tbftt period, Gregory Nazianzen, an arcbbiahop^ a poet, and 
'OQe of the ik^ers of the churcti, banished pagan plays from 
ihe stage at Constontinc^e, and introdoced sdect stwies from 
iIIm Old and New Testament As the antieiit Gre^ tragedy 
was a religious spectacle, a transition was made on the satoe 
}>Ian ; aad the choruses were turned into Christian hymns |. 
'Gn^ory wrote many sacred dramas for Uiis purpose, which 
IwTe not survived those inimitable compositions over which 
they triumphed tor a time : <xie, however, his tragedy cdled 
Xfiar^i weurx''*, or Cubist's Passion, is still extanf. In the 
prologue it is said to be in imitation of Euripides, and that 
this is the first time the Virgin Mary has been produced on 
the stage. The fiishion of acting sinritnal dramas, in which 
at first a due degree of method and decorum was preserved, 
was at length adopted from Ctmstantint^le by the Italians ; 
who framed, in the depth of the dark ages, on this foundation, 
jhat barbarous species of theatrical representation called My- 
steries, or sacred comedies, and which were socm afterwards 
received in France". This opinion will acquire probdtiility, 
if we consider the early commerdal intercourse between Italy 
and Constantinople: and although the Italians, at the time 
when they may be supposed to have imported plays (^ this 



nisumos JoculAres, cum pwipeiet £«. 
clesi» {tint dixTucuti inlereant. Ago- 
bard, de Diqwu. f.'299.) See Ditcoun 
BUI U Comedie pai I^nre Le Bnin. 
Fans, 1.731.— Edit.] 

' Sea mpr. voL ii. p. 78. 

" Of. Greg. NazUni. torn. ii. p. SS3. 
In a nuuiuic ript dud by Lambccidui, 
it ii oiled AfBfM ut' Ev(.v,}|.. iv. S3. 
Jt seems lo hare been falsely attribuUd 
10 ApolliDuu, an AleuDdriao, bisbcq) 
of Laodiofi, It i^ bonte-, iniiMn 
wttli \ef9 elegance and- judgeiBeQt than 
most of GiegorjB poetical pieces. Apot 
uouit lived about tlie jaar S'Ci 

* Hilt. Gea. Addit. p. 138. 
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nature) did not understand the Greek language, yet they, could 
tmderstand, and consequ^itly could imitate, whsdt diey saw. : 
In defence of Voltaire's hypothesis it may be further ch^ 
served, that the Feast of Fools and (^ the Ass, with other- 
rdigious &rces of that sort, so common in Europe, originated 
at Constantinc^le. They were instituted, although perhaps* 
under other names, in the Greek church, about the year 990, 
by Thec^ylact, patriarch of Constantinople, probably with a 
better design than is imaged by the ecclesiastical annalists ^ 
that of weaning the minds of the people from the pagan cere- 
monies, particularly the Bacchanalian and calendary solemni^ 
ties, by the substitution of christian spectacles, partaking of the 
same spirit of licentiousness. The fact is, however, recorded 
by Cedrenus, one of the Byzantine historians, who flourished 
about the year 1050, in the following words. " Epyov fxf «vou, 
xat TO wv xparovv eiog^ w rang kofMrpaig xai ^ju.oreXso'iv eoproug itSpi" 
fytriett rov ^eov, nut rug rov ayioov ftiojicta^, ha, koyitrpLaroDv eerrp^oov xai 
yiXwToov, xat 7[oi^a^gaiV xpavyeov, reXoti/xsvcov roov ^uoov vfivoov* o(fg 
•^1, fterot KotraXu^eoog xai avvrgifiiMV xuphag, tnreg n}^ ^ftcov (roorrin 
giuSf vgco'ptpuv rep ^fcp. Ilkifidog yap trtxrrv^iraiuwog nri^^rcov ay^poov, 
xoi t^ot§)(pv awrotg ncim^vag Evdufiiov nva Kao'vr^v Xsyou^svQv^ h 
wjro^ ApiMfFTixov D}^ nxxkt^iFia^ tjouSoXXsto* xai rag caravixag op' 
^(Tffi^, xai rag atrijftou^ xpavyag^ xai ra bx t^ioScov xai ^apLairwruoDV 
vipavto'fji.eva ci(rfji,ara Tf Xfio*dai f8i5af tv." That is, " Theophylact 
introduced the practice, which prevails even to this day, of 
scandalising god and the memory of his saints, on the most 
splendid and popular festivals, by indecent and ridiculous 
songs, and enormous shoutings, even in the midst of those 
sacred hymns, which we ought to offer to the divine grace 
with compunction of heart, for the salvation of our souls. But 
he, having collected a company of base fellows, and placing 
over them one Euthymius, surnamed Casnes, whom I^e also 
apppinted the superintendant of his church, admitted into the 
sacred service, diabolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and 
ballads borrowed from the streets and brothels °."! This pracr 

- • Cedren. Cohpknd. Hist. p. 639» B. val, sub ann. 956. torn. x. p. 752. C. 
edit. Paris. 1647. Compare &iron. ^n- edit. Flantin. Antvr. 1QD3. fol. [.Per- 
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fioe was subsisting in the Greek chank two himdt^ jmn 
afterwards: ibr Balsamooy patriaix:hof Antiocb, comitates of 
the gross abominations oommitfted by tbe priests at Chrislitias . 
and other festitak, even in the great chnrch at Ccnstantmople; 
ind that the clergy , on certain holidaysi personated a variety 
of feigned characters, and even entered the chcnr in a militBry 
habit, and other enormous di^ubes^. ^ 

I must however observe here, what perhaps did not imme* 
diatdy occur to our lively philosopher on this occasicm, that 
ta the fourth century it was customary to make christUa. p«. 
rodies and imitations in Greek, of the best Greek classics, for 
the use of the christian schools. This practice prevailed much 
under the emperor Julian, who forbad the pagan poets, ora> 
tors, and philosophers, to be tau^t in the christian seminaries. 
Apollinaris bishop of Laodicea, above mentioned^ wrote Greek 
tragedies adapted to the stag^ on most of the grand ev^Hs 
recorded in the Old Testament, after the manner oi Euripides. 
On some of the &miliar and domestic stories of scripture, be 
composed comedies in imitation of Menander. He wrote 
christian odes on the plan of Pindar. In imitaticm of Homer, 
he wrote an heroic poem on the history of the luble, as far as 
the reign of Saul, in twenty-four books ^. Soz(»n^i says, that 

bi^ps Theophylact was only the first who torn. I, Ozoa. fol* 1672. p. 230. 231. In 
admitted th^ buffooneries within the return, he forbids Uie professed playerv 
Walls of a church ; and thus prepared to appear on the stage in the habit of 
the way for their reception among the monks. Saint Austin, who lived in the 
Christians of the West. Their ori^n sixth century, reproves the paganising 
tnay with mora probability be ref<mred christians of his age, for their UKtoecnt 
to an earlier period, when the Ico- sports on holidays ; but it does not ap- 
noclast Emperors sought to degrade pear that these sports were cdebrated 
the Roman Pontiffs, by an absurd within the churches. '< In Sanctis fe^ti^ 
mockery of the papal election, the cere- vitatibus choros ducendo, cantica luxu« 
monies of the Western church, and all riosa et turpia, kc Isti enim infelices 
its obsenrances both dvil and spiritual, ac miseri homines, qui balationes ac sal- 
Gibbon has detailed in part, the conduct tationes ants irsAs basilicas sanctorum 
laken by the Enqperor Michael III. in exercere nee metuunt nee erubeBcmit.*' 
such a scene ; and has noticed the Serm. cczt. tom. x. opp. S. Augustin. 
sources whence the curious reader may edit Froben, 1529. fbl. 763. B. See 
derive a confinnation, or rather a strong also Scuc. cxcvii. cxcviii. opp. edit* 
corroboration, of this opinion. Decl. Benedictin. tom. v. Paris. 16S3. p. 904, 
and FaU of the Rom* £mp. cap. 49. et seq. 

n. 18.— Edit.] * Sozomen (ubi infra) says, that he 

* Comment, ad CAKOK.lxii. Stuoi). vi» compiled a sjf&tem of grammar, Xff#r«i- 

in TruUo. Apud Bererigii Syvopic* 9mf r»wf, on the cfaristiaii model 



gOQiii^ fo^pmrnosk mi <XKidmtk His taiit • l^idbofi. aka uf 
X^««dfec8, raiimd th^ liwr goqpeU and «U die Aposkdioa) 
hoak^ bd0 Q^tmk ^i^lcfuos i»»eroUiDg thow of Plato^. 

But I must not omit a much earlier and more singular spot 
m^w^^Aeollrkdl reiinBMDtatiaii of aicred hiitery^ than tfiis 
mentioned by Violteuf^ fioim fragnojeutB of an andent Jewiaii 
play on the ExpnuSt or th^ Dep^uture of the Israelite from 
Egypt under their leader and prophet Moses, are yet preserved 
in Greek iambics'. Hie principal characters of tjiis drama 
are Moses, Sapphora, and God from the Bush, or God speak- 
ing from the burning bush. Moses delivers the prologue, or 
introduction, in a speech of sixty lilies^ and his rod is turned 
into a serpent on the stage. The author of this piece i$ Eze- 
kiel a Jew, who is called 'O roov /ou&cixcov r^ayoi^lim 9roi)]T)](, or the 
tragic poet of the Jews^ The learned Huetius endeavours to 
prove, that Ezekiel wrote at least before the christian era". 
Some suppose that he was one of the seventy, or septuagint, 
interpreters of the biWe under the raign of Ptdomy PhiWel- 
phus, I am of opinion, th^t £%eldel composed this play aftef 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and even in the time of Barochi^ 
A& a political s|>^tacle» with a view to animate his dejecte^ 
ccMWtrymen with the hopes of a &ture deliverance fr*om their 
activity under the conduct of a new Moses, like that from tbf 
JE^gyptian servitude "** Whether a theatre subsisted among th^ 
Jews, who by their peculiar situation and ciroumstancei? were 
jpyrevented from keeping pace with their neighbours in the ci4«- 

' Socrates, iii. IC. iL 4«. Sozomen, * See Le Moyne, Obs. ad Va*. Sace. 

^. IS. Ti, 96. Nie^^ X. 9$. torn, L pug. 836. [V» Wif^ pf Wl 

' InOemeos Alexandriii.lib.i<STRow. Jewiaq tragedy seems to have belonged 

^S44wMq. EwHibiiM, Prjbparat. Evano. to that €Um» of Hdlemstieo-Jud«c wH- 

c.»T}U. Yx», £ii«tathius ad IIxx. p.^. ters of Alexandiui} of which was the a^- 

They are collected, and translated into thor of the apocryphal Book of Wisdom : 

Jjttin, wiiii emendatioiiB, by Vr. Mortl. a wf^ odgiqally wfitten in Greek, pou 

lys, Paris. 1580. See also Corpus haps in metare, full of (|ll\isjoiis tQ the 

PbKTiou Gr. Tragicor. et Comicor. Greek poetsandcastoms, and contcdn^s 

Gfioev; 1614. fol. 'And Povtm Catu^ many kpsons of Inttruotion and toftmf 

MAN. Orjeci, Paris. 1609. 8vo. iation peculiarly applicable to the di- 

*■ See Scaliger, ad Euseb. p. 401. stresses and situation of the Jews after 

-** PxiiOKSTiiATi £yA«o«MC. p. 9SI* their dispersion. -^a^AAmriostt^.} 
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tare of the soasl imd el^ant ^rts, is acurious qfMeuhtioii. It 
scerai most probable, on the whole, that this cbrama was cook 
posed in imitation of the Grecian stage, at the dose of the se- 
cond century, after the Jews had been dispersed, and inter- 
^nixed with other nations. 

t Boileau seems to think, that the antient PiLamiMAOEs in- 
troduced these sacred exhibitions into France. 

Chez nos devots ayeux le theatre abhorr^ 

Fut long-tems dans la France une plaisir ignore. 

De Pelerins, dit on, une troupe grossiere 

En public a Paris y monta la premiere ; 

£t sotement z6lee en sa simplicity, 

loua les Saints, la Vierge, et Dieu, par pietd. 

Le Savoi^;;a.la fin, dissipant VIgnorance$ 

Fit voir de ce^pfojet la devote imprudence : 

On chassa ces docteurs prechant sans mission, 

On vit renaitre Hector, Andromaque, Ilion*. 

The authority to wHich Boileau alludes in these nervous and 
elegant verses is Menestrier, an intelligent French antiquary^. 
The pilgrims who returned firom Jerusalem, saint James of 
Compostella, saint Baume of Provence, saint Reine, Mount 
saint Michael, Notre dame du Puy, and other places esteemed 
holy, composed songs on their adventures ; intermixing reci- 
tals of passages in the life of Christ, descriptions of his cruci- 
fixion, of the day of judgement, of miracles, and martyrdoms. 
To these tales, whi^ were recommended by a pathetic chant 
and a variety of gestioulations, the credulity of the multitude 
gave the name of Viirfons. These pious itinerants travelled in 
companies ; and taking their stations in the most public streets, 
and singing with their staves in their hands, and their hats and 
mantles fantastically adorned with shells and emblems painted 
in various colours, formed a sort of theatrical spectacle. At 
length their performances excited the charity and compassion 



i 



Akt. Poet. cant. iu. 81. ^ Dcs Represent, en Musique. p. 153. seq. 



of some citizens of Paris; wfaa erected a theatre^ in whididief 
lai^^ exhibit iibeir rd^gioiis^stories in a more anmnodiousaad 
advantageous manner, with the addition of scen^ and other 
decoratacm& At length professed practitioners in the histrionic 
art were hired to perform these solemn, moc^erks of religion^ 
which soon became the principal public amusement of a4levoat 
bat undisceming pec^le. 

To those who are accustomed to ccmtemplate the great pic* 
ture of human follies, which the unpoUshed ages of Europe 
hold up to our view, it will not appear surprising, that the 
pei^le, who were forbidden to read the events of the sacred 
history in the bible, in which they were faithfully and beau^ 
fiilly rdated, should at the same time be permitted to see them 
represented on the stage, disgraced with the grossest impnK 
prieties, corrupted with inventions and additions of the most 
ridiculous kind, sullied with impurities, and expressed in the 
language and gesticulations of the lowest farce. - 

. On the whole, the Mvstebies appear to hare originated 
among the ecclesiastics ; and were most probably first acted, 
at least with any degree of form, by the monks. This was 
certainly the case in the English monasteries'. I have already 
mentioned the play of saint Catharine, performed at Dunstable 
abbey by the novices in the eleventh century, under the super- ' 
intendence of Geoffiy a F^urisian ecclesiastic : and the exhibi- 
tion of the Passion, by the mendicant Briers <^ Coventry and 
other places. Instances have been given of the like practice 
among the Prench^. The only persons who could read were 
in the religious societies: and various other circumstances, 

* In some r^piktions given Uycardi- citat. p. 40, 41. By the way, Miancus 

nal Wolsey, to the monasteries of the might also UteraUy be construed a playei^ 

canons regular of St Austin, in the year tucbo^dixig to Jonson, Eno. 1 95. 
1519, the brothers are forbidden to be 
LvsoExs aut MiMicz, playcTs or mimics. ■ But the Vice 

Bugd. Monast. ii. 566. Buttheprohi- Acts old tniyui^y, and in the fit 
Intion means, that the monks should not Of mimicey gets th* opinion of a wit. 
go abroad to exerdse these arts in a ^ 

seculiir and mercenary capaci^. See See supra, vol. ii. p. SU 

AvvAL, BuaTONXNszs, p. 437. supra 
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pitfiiUariy aarisiog from dbttr mtmtiion^ {irdfessioi^ imd intttttt* 
tioDy enitbkd the nunilK to be the soIq pcrftniieEi of tkcM^ »» 
prcBfiitatioiUL 

As leamtng encreased, and was mare tridriy dtsaamnated 
from the monasteries, by a natural and easy transition the 
practii^ mignted to schooU and imivenskies^ 'vriii^ 
<m the monastic plan, and in many respects resembled the e&> 
desiastical bodies. Hence a passage in Shafcegptare^s Hahi^et 
is to be explained; where Hamlet says to Polonius, ^ My lonii, 
you played once in the University, you say.^ Pcdookis an* 
awers, ^ That I did, my Lord, and was accounted a good oeiwv 
---*I did enact Julius Cesar, I was killed i' th' cajntol V Bou*" 
lay observes, that it was a custom, not only still subMdng, bu^ 
of very h%h antiquity, veiustissima ccnsuetuiD^ to act tragedies 
and comedies in the univeraty c^ Paris^. He cites a statute 
of the college of Navarre at Paris, dated in the ^^ar 1^15, 
prohibiting the scholars to perform any immodest play on the 
fisstivals ci saint Nicholas and saint Catharine. ^^ Jnfistis sasicti 
NicUai et beaUe Caiharime mUlum ludum inkonestumfaciant^^^ 
[The tragedy caUed Julius Cesar, and two comedies, of Jaquss 
Orevin, a learned ph3rsician and an elegant poet of Franoe^ 
were first acted in the college of Beauvais at Paris, in the years 
1558 and ISOO^^.-^-Additions.] Reuehlin, one of the GnmaA 
elassics at the restoration of antient literature, was the first 
writer and actor of Latin plays in the academies of Germany. 
He is said to have ^^pened a theatre at Heidelberg ; in which 
be brought ingenuous youths or bc^s on the stage, in the year 

^ Act. iiL ac 5. lkbeantis in festo S. Nicholai." Thr.t 

* Hist. Ukiy. Paeis. torn. li. p. 226. is the Chorister celebrating mass. MSS^ 

See also his History J)e FatnnU qmhtar WuWes. Wtaton, Camntier mentions 

Nathrmiiif edit. 1662. an indecent qport, callea le Vmniii, c^ 

' Hxex, Ukiv» Faam, torn. it. p. 93. kbrated in the stsreett Miihe imakei Si. 

Saint Nicholas was the patron of scholars. Kicholaa, by the Ticar and other ^wnl 

Hence at Eton college saint Niehelas joffieers of a coUcgiata church* ^urtb 

has a double feast. The celebrity of Du Gang. Lat« Gloss, in V* torn. 0U 

the Boy-bishop began on St. Niclu^*s p. 1 178. 

day. In a fragment of the cellarer*s * [Bibl. Vxrhues, at sHpra» \tfm» li* 

Computus <^Hyde abbey near Winches- p. 284. La Crpix du Maine^ i. p. ixi* 

<er, A. D.1S97. « Fro epulis PujuucB. aeq.] 
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148ft*. It tbe prtiogoe to one of Iom comedki^ wiitm in tm 
^ neter ijunbicS) and printed in 1516, ore the loQairiiig liB08« > 

Optans poeta placere paucis versibus^ 
Sat esse adeptum gloria arbitrattis est^ 
Si autore se Germanice Schola luserit 
Grasconicis et Romuleb lusibus* 

The first erf* Reucblin's Latin plays seems to be one entitled 
Sbrgius^ sxu capitis caput, comoedia, a satire on bad kings 
or bad ministers, and printed in 1508 ^ He calls it his prp' 
micite. It consists of three acts, and is professedly written in 
imitaticm of Terence. But the author promises, if this attempt 
should please, that he will write integras Comedias, that is, 
comedies of five acts^. I give a few lines from the Frologue^ 

5/ unqucm itdistis adjocum vestros pedesy 
Aut si ret cures prcehuistis ludicree, 

« 

In hac nova, obsecro, poettejabula, 
Dignemini attentiores esse quam antea ; 
Non hie erit lascvvice aid libidini 
Meretrici(Bj aut tristi sermm cures locusj 
Sed histrionum exercitus et scommata. 

For Reuchlin's other pieces of a like nature^ the curious 
reader is referred to a very rare volume in quarto, Frogyhnas- 

MATA SCENICA, $eU LUOICRA PftiEEXERCITAMENTA Varii genc^ 

ris. Per Joannem Bergman de Olpe^ 1498. An old biographer 
affirms, that Conradus Celtes was the first who introduced 
into Germany the fashion of acting tragedies and comedies in 
public halls, after the manner of the antients. ^^ Primus cama^ 
Has et tragoedias in publicis aulis veterum more egit^J' Not to 

* ^< Hunquam ante ipsiut eteCem lisbed by Fisehardus, Fnacof, 158S* 

Conoidk in Germaoorum Mliolif acta 4to. p. S. b. Celtes bimself 6aye» in bia 

ftnt,** &C. G. hmAu Hievoa. PoEvia. DxtcRirfio Uaiis Noaivwao^j written 

GxEMAir. fVancof. et Leips. 1 73a 1 2ido. abont 1 500, tbat in the city tbere was an 

pb !!• *' AvjJi praatoriai ubi rvvucx Murri- 

' Phorcas. 4to. It is published with a AatrM et cnoKKAayM »pectacvjui eele- 

glosa by fibnlenia bis scbolar. brantur, bystoriis et ymaginibus impan- 

' FoL X. *^ FoL iv* lonim at ragum noatronim dcpicta.*' 

' ViROiu iLLUSTR. ViTiB, &c. pub- Cap* !• 
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enter into a controversy concerning the prkniQr of these tiro 
obscure tbealricat authors, which may be sufficiently decided 
for our present satisfaction by observing, that they were cer- 
tainly cotemporaries ; about the year 1 500, Celtes wrote a play, 
or masque, called the Play of Diana, presented by a literary 
society, or seminary of scholars, before the emperor Maximi- 
lian and his court It was printed in 1502, at Nuremberg, 
wiih this title, ^^Incipit Ludus Dyanje, coram Maximiliano 
regej per Sodcditatem Litterariam Damulianam in Linzio^P 
It consists of the iambic, hexameter, and elegiac measures; 
and has five acts, but is contained in eight quarto pages. Hie 
plot, if any, is entirely a compliment to the emperor; and die 
personages, twenty-four in number, among which was the poet, 
are Mercury, Diana, Bacchus, Silenus drunk on his ass. Satyrs, 
Nymphs, and Bacchanalians. Mercury, sent by Diana^ speaks 
the Prologue. In the middle of the third act, the emperor 
places a crown of laurel on the poetfs head: at the conclusion 
of which ceremony, the chorus sings a panegyric in verse to the 
emperor. At the close of the fourth act, in the true spirit of a 
German shew, the imperial butlers refresh the performers with 
wine out of golden goblets, with a symphony of horns and 
drums: and at the end of the play, diey are invited by his 
majesty to a sumptuous banquet'. 

It is more generally known, diat the practice of acting Latm 
plays in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, continued to 

' See Conradi Celtis Amo&xs, No- times. Denina sa^rs, that father Gxa- 

ringb. 1502. 4to. ad calc. Sionat. q. nelli*8 three best tragedies were w riUe u , 

£There is also a work attributed to for Utas purpose, between 1729 and 

Conradus Celtes, containing six Latin 1731. ch. v. $ 9. The tragedies of Pe- 

pUys in imitation of Terence, under this tavius, Bemardinus and Stepboniut, all 

title, '' HaosviTE, iUustris virginis et Jesuits, seem intended for this use. See 

MoniaHs Germance, Opera : nempe, Morhoff, Polthist. Litxrar. lib. vii. 

CoMoxpiiB SIX IN jBMULATioMEM Te- Cap. iii. tom. i. 15. pag. 1069. edit. 

BKMTif, Octo Sacrae Historiae yersibus Fabric. Lubec. 1747. 4to. Riccoboni 

cempiisitie, necnon Panegyricus, &c. relates, that he saw, in the Jesuit's col- 

KoEiNBKRGJB, subjmvUegio SodalUtUis So- lege at Pn^e, a Latin play licted by the 

eraHc€t, anno 1501. lbL"*»ADDrriONs.] students, on the subject of Luther's 

[Celtes was only the editor of this work, heresy; and the ridicule consisted in 

"vide supra. yfA» ii. p. 68. Note*.— bringing Luther on the stage, with a 

Edit.] .bible in his hand, quoting chapter and 

' In the colleges of tlie Jesuits in Italy Terse in defence of the re&nnation. 

this was a constant practice in modem - 
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Cromwi^'^ usurpation. The oldest notice I c^ recover of 
this sort of spectacle in an English iiniversily, is in the firagment 
of an antient aocompt-roU of the dissolved college of Michael- 
house in Cambridge: in which> under the ye»r 1386) the foI«- 
lowing exponce is entered. *^ Pro ly paliio bmsdato etpro sex 
larvU ^ barbis in comedia*^ Thatis> tor ancanbroidered pall^ 
or cloak, and six visors and six beards, for the comedyP. I9 
the year 1544, a Latin comedy, called Pammachius, was acted 
at Christ's o(dl<^ in Cambridge: which was laid before th^ 
privy council by bishop Gardiner, chancellor of the universUy^ 
as a dangerous libel, ccmtaining many c^fensive reflections on 
the papistic c^^monies yet unabolished °* The comedy of 
Gahmar Gurton's Needle was acted in the same societ^r 
about the year 1552. In an origmal drau^t of the statutes 
of Trinity college at Cambridge, founded in 1 546, one of the 
chapters is entitled, De Prafecto Ludorum qui Impebas^oi^ 
dicitWy under whose direction and authori^, Latin comedies 
and tragedies are to be exhibited in the hall at Christmas ; as 
also Sex SPECTACULA, or as many dialogues. Another. title 
to this statute, which seems to be substituted by another and a 
more modem hand, is, De Comediis ludisque in natali C/iristi 
exhibendu. With regard to the peculiar business and office c£ 
Imperator, it is ordered, that one of the masters of arts shall 
be placed oyer the juniors, every Christmas, for the regulation 
of their games and diversions at that seascm of festivity. At 
the same time, he is to govern the whole society in the hall 
and chapel, as a republic committed to his special charge, by 

™ Inter MSS. Rawlins. Bibl. Bodl. stage with great success, when polished 

Oxon. manners had introdnced humour into 

' MSS. ColL C. C. Cant. Catal. comedy, and character had taken place 

Nasmith. p;. 92. Tliia nocode of attack of spectade. There are, however, two 

was seldom returned by the oi^posite English interludes, one of the reign of 

party : the catholic worship, founded on Henry the Eighth, called Etket Max, 

sensdble representations, afforded a much the other of that of Edward the Sixths 

l^etter hold for ridicule, than the religion called Lusty JuvEMtus, written by R* 

of some of the sects of the reformer^ Weever : the former defends, and th« 

which was ofa more simple and spiritusu, latter attacks, the church of Rorae» 

nature. But J sa^ this of tiie infancy of [Both these pieces will be found id& 

our stage. In the next century, fana- Mr. |Iawkins*s Origin of the £ogU!>k' 

ticism was brought upon the l^nglish prama. vol. i.— Edit.] , 
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a set <tf kwfi, wkidi he is to frime in Latin or Greek ngnse. 
Hk aov^r&goty is to last during the twdvedays of CSirigCmas^ 
and he is to eautrcise the same power on Candl^imsMiay. 
During this period, he b to see that ax SracTAOtiEfi or Dia^ 
LOGtTEs be presented. His fee is forty shillkigs^ Probably 
the ccmstitnticm of this officer, in other word^ a Master fafthe 
Bevels f gave a latitude to some lieentiDus ^lomnties, ineompa^ 
tible widi the decorum of a house of leamfa^ and t«ligior} ; 
and tt was found necessary to restrain these Christnms oele- 
brides to a more rational and sober plan* The SfficTACtrLA 
fllso^ Mid DiALoouKs, originidly appointed) wete gt^vtimg 
obsdete when the subsdtution was made, and were givingwi^ 
to mote regular rej^resentatkms. I briiete tliese statutes w^r« 
reformed by qneeoti l^eabeth'i^ visiters of the university ^CaosH 
bridge, under the conductof archbishop Pariter, In 1^ yeitf 
157S. J(dm Dee^ the famous occidt jdiilosopher, one 4^ the 
first fellowB of thid noble sodety, acquaints us, tiiat by his advice 
and MideavoiU's, both here, and in other eofieges at Cambridge^ 
this master of the Christmas (day s Was fir st ikme^f and c<M2^&w^ 
EiiPsaoa. <^The first was Mr. J<Am Dun, a very goodly 
man of perscm, habit, and comple^on, and well learned also^.^ 
He also further informs us, Htde thinking how important Ins 
io9fish attempts atisi ^jtploits seiciet^sal worid appear to fiitute 
Mg^ that in the r^sctory of the college^ in the character of 
Greek lecturer, he eocbibited, before the whcde university, the 
Btfuvfj^ or Pax, of Arisitophanes, accompamed widi a piece of 
machinery, for which he was taken for a conjuror : "with die 
performance of the scarabeus his flying up to Jupiter's palace, 
with a man, and his basket of victuals, on her back : whereat 

*^ This erdcle is struck out ftom cat. terlude. Anodier dause is-Uien strudi 

iiiv. p. 85. MSS. Rawlins. Num. 2SS. out, whidi lifioits the number of tM 

Only thftt part of the statute is retained, plays to ¥hrie, it rint commode eapord 

ia whidtk Comedies and TragetUes are non tfueant. 

ordered to foe acted, lliese are to be '^ Comptnoious Rerzahsall of Jbtfi^ 

trvhten, or ratfier exhibited, by the nine Dev, &c. written by himsdf, A. D. 159^ 

lecturers. The senior lecturer is to pn>* eh. i. p. 50K 502. Aretmu J. Gfosto*' 

4uce one : tbe dght others are charged ftiensis Cmtoie. edit. Henmey Oton. 

with jfoar more^ A fine of ten ahfllings 1 736. 
is imposed for the omisnon of each in* 



Was gmt wmderhgy imd maay mm nporis wptead Jibroad, flf 
(he iMans how that was e&cted V The tragedy of Jqphthah^ 
fixun the devei^ chapter of the book of Juiiosa, written bodi 
in Latin and Gredc) and dedioaDed to king Henry the Eighdi^ 
about &e year 1546| by a very grave and learned divine^ 
John ChrisU^hersoDy another of the first fellows of Trini^ 
ocdlege in Cambridge^ afterwards maateiv dean of Norwichy 
Imd bishop ijt Cfaiohester, was most probably composed, as a 
CShristates^play for the same society, it is io be noted, that 
this {day is on a religious sdbgect'. Roger Ascham, while on 
his trai^in Flanders^ saysin oneof his Epistle% written about 
1550, that the city of Antwerp as much exceeds all other cities, 
as the refectory of saint John's college in Cambridge exceeds 
itseli^ when fimushed at Christmas with its theatrical aj^mra^ 
tiis for acting fUmfsK Or, in his own words, <^ QuemadmoAm 
aula Johannis^ theatrali more omata, seipsam post Natalem n*» 
pena^.^ In im audit^book of Trinity cdl^ in Oxford, I 
think for the year 1559^ I find the following disbursements tt^ 
lating to this sulgect ^ Pro apparatu in camoedia Andrut^ 
riiL ixs* ivd. Pro pnmdio Pfindpis^ikTMiAtn eodem tempore^ 
Xiiis. ixd. Pro rrfectione prsrfectortim et doctonim magU illu^ 
frium cum Bursariis prandmthm tempore comoedue, ivL viid/* 
That iS) For dresses and scenes in acting Terence's Akosia, 
hr the dinner of the Christmas Princb, and for the enter- 
tuinm^it of the hjeads of the collies and the most ^ninent 
doctors dining with the bursars or treasurers, at the time of 
actit^ the comedy, twelve pounds, three shillings, and eight 
pence. A Christmas prince, or lord of misrule, corre- 
sponding to the Imperator at Cambridge just mentioned, was 

^ Ibid. ^ 502. 1547, by Nicoks GrimakU oae of tlw 

' BuGbaaaiibu a trumdy onthisMib- first Studentsof Christ-dutrch, Oxlbrd* 

MCI* writen in 1554. Hamlet seems to whicb probably was acted in tbe refec- 

bt<|vottiiK anoUplayrBtleast an old torytbere. It is dedicated to the dea% 

Mligyoni^ihtbab'sstory, Haiou Acsii. doctor Richard Cox, and was printed* 

8c. 7. There is an Italian ttagedy en Colon. 1548. Svo. Thisplay coincided 

this enlMtet by Benedict Capuano, a with his plan of a ibeloriclectiire, which 

monk M^Caaino. Flmrent. 1587. 4to. be had let up in the college. 

* tliere is a latin tragedy, Aacnrao- ^ Aschami Enetoi.. p. 196. b. Lend* 

navA, MUX Jbkmines BagtktarwntteiiUk 1581. 
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& comnion temporary magistrate in the collies at Qxfind : 
but at Cambrid^ they were censured in the sermons of the 
puritans, in the reign of James the Sirst, aa a rdiic of the pagan 
litual". The last artide of this disbursement shews^ that die 
most req)ectable company in the university were invited on 
these occasions.. At length our universities adopted the repre- 
sentation of plays, in which the scholars by firequent exercise 
had undoubtedly attained a considerable degree of ddll and 
address, as a part of the entertainment at the reception of princes 
and other eminent personages. In the year 1566, queeti Eliza* 
beth visited the imiverstiy ci Oxford* In the magnificent h«U 

' ^ Fuller, Cr. Hist. Hist, of Cam- in all times cumming,namaner of person 
bridge, p* 159. edit. 165S, See Omxr- be chosen Bommi Hudx nor Lints 
¥AT. on Spenser, ii. 211. In the court Jobk, Ab90T of Uk-bjbasov, Quzsmis of 
of king Edward the Sixth, George Fer- MAT,norutherwi8e,notherinbur^, nor 
rers, a lawyer^ poet, and historian, bore tolandwart, [mtheoouiilryjinonietkiie 
this office at Greenwich, all the twelve to cum." [See Dr. Jamieson*s £mno- 
(hys of Christmas, in 1552. << Who so logical Dictionary of the Scotti^ jLan- 
fleaianihf and voisel^ behaved himself, £pige,invoc. Abbot of UN-asssoirir.** 
that the king had great delight in his £diti] A.nd this under very severe peoal^ 
P,ABTUcxs." Stowe*6 Chbov. p. 6S2. ties, vis. Inbuigh^totliediuserBcMrBach 
HoUingahead says, « being of better characters, loss of freedom, with other 
credit and estimation than commonlie punishments at the queen's pleasure : 
his predecessors had b?ene before, he and thoee who accepted, siicb offices frei« 
received all his commissions and war- to be banished the realm. In the country* 
rants by the nimie of the Maistkb op the chusers forfeited ten pounds, m& 
TUK jciM6*8 PASTiMxs. Which gentleman an aibitrary imprisonment. << And gif 
so well supplied his office, both in shew onie women or uther about summer hees 
of sundrie d^ti and devices of rare in- [faiflb, goes,] singand [singing] . • . 
vcntions, and in act of divers inteblubzs, &iorow Burrowes and uthers Landward 
iEind matters of pastime picaed by penons, tonnes, the women .... sail be taken, 
as not enlie satisfied the common sort, handled, and put upon the cuck-stnlesy" 
but also were verie well liked and allow- &c. See Notes to the Pkrct Housbold- 
ed by the couNcstL, and others of skiU Book. p. 441. Voltaire says, that since 
in the like pastimss," &c. Ghbon. iiL the Reformation, for two hundred yemra 
p. 1067. col. 2. 10. The appoinlinent there has not been a fiddle heard in some 
of so dextrous and respectable an officer of the cantons of Switzerland, 
to this department, was a stroke ci po- In the French towns there was I4* Abbs 
licy ; and done widi a design to give the de Lisssas, who in many towns was elect- 
court popularity, and to divert the mind ed firom the burgesses by the maffistratesy 
of the young kmg, on the condemnation and was the director c^ all tfaenr public 
of Somerset. shews. Among his numerous modi- 
In some great families this officer was officors were a herald, and a Jfef«ftfi* 
called the abbot op miseulb. In Scou d*Hoiel, In the city of Auxerre he wm 
land, where the reformation took a more espedally concerned to superintend tho 
severe and gloomy turn, these and other play which was amually acted on QuiOi^ 
fiistive characters were thouffht w<nrthy quageaina Sunday. Carpentier, Su^pi.*' 
to be suppressed by the leginature. See Giioss. Lat. Du Cange, torn. i. p. 7: 
Pabl. vi. of queen Mary of Scotland, V. Abras XtJITitub. See also, ibid« 
1555. ** It is statute and ordained, that V. CuABAVARiririi. p* d88. ^ 
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of the college of Cluifit Cburch, she was oitertained with ft 
Latin comedy called Maeous Geminus, the Latin tragedy of 
PaoaNE, and an Englisb comedy on the story of Chaucer^ 
Palamon and Arcitb, all acted by the students of the univer^ 
sity* The queen's observations on the persons of the last men* 
tioned piece, deserve notice;. as they are at once acurious pic-^ 
ture of the romantic pedantiy of the times, and of the charac-^ 
teristical turn and predominant propensities of the queen'$ 
sand* When the play was over, die summoned the poet into 
her presence, whom she loaded with thanks and comfrfknents r 
and at th^ same time turning to her levee, remarked, that Pa« 
lamon was so justly drawn as a lover, that he certi^ly must 
have been in love indeed : that Arcite was a right martial knight^ 
kamng a swart and manly counierUmee^ yet with the aspect of a 
Voias clad in armpur : that the lovely j^ilia was a virgin of 
uncorrupted purity and unblemished simplicity, and that al> 
thou^ she sung so sweetly, and gathered flowers al<me in the 
garden, she preserved her chastity und^owered* The pmft of 
Emilia, the only fanale part in the play, was acted by a boy of 
fourteen yeiu*s of age, a son of the dean of Christ-Churcfa, 
habited like a young princess ; whose performance so captivated 
her mi^esty, that she gave him a present of eight guineas^. 
During the exhibition a cry of hounds, belonging to Theseus, 
was counterfeited without, in the great square of the college : 
the young students thought it a real chace, and were seizckl 
wit)i a sudden transport to join the hunters : at which the queen 
dried out from her box, " O excellent ! These boys, in very 
troth, are ready to leap out of die windows to follow th^ 
hounds*!", Ii^ftne year 1564?, queeii Elizabeth honoured the 

* This youtb faad tiefare lieen intra- Wood he is caBed, mmnut spei puer, 

diieedtolbe^tfen*8iMdoe,i&herpriTy Hist. Antiq. Ukiv. Oxok, lib. i. 

^ktXA&r «t/ her lodguws «i ChrislK p.S87*coL2. See also Athen. Qjum.i. 

Cauirob; {frh^rebesaliltedberliiasbdrt 1^2« And Peck's Desii». Cuitios. vol. ii: 

Latia orama irath tome Greek yerses, lib. «ii Num. Kviii p. 46. se^ [For 

iwth whldi she ymat so pltasdd, tbat she a detailed account of this, and su6se« 

calUd HikMfritarj CeoHl, and encouni^ quent e^dnbitknxs ^ thb same kind, see 

giag Ahe hoy'jstnodeslj ^th many com* Nicbotifr's Progresses of Qipeen £Iiia<» 

pliments and kind speeches, begged him beth.^^E»rr.] ' 

to rq^t bis elegant performance. By ^ Wood, AtaiK. Oxotr. ilbS sopr* 

VOL. III. P 
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university of* Cambridge with a royal visits. Here slie was 
present at the exhibition of the Aululabia of Plautus, and 
the tragedies of Dido, and of Hezekjah, in En^ish : which 
were played in the body, or nave, of the chapel of King's col- 
lie, on a stage extended from side ta side, by a select com- 
pany of sch(dars, chosen from different colleges at the discre- 
tion of five doctors, ^' especially appointed to set forth such 
plays as sliould be exhibited before her grace ^Z' The chqjel, 
on this occasion, was lighted by the royal guards; each of 
whom bore a staff-torch in his hand '. Her majesty's patience 
was so, &tigued by the sumptuous parade of shews and speeches, 
with which every moment was occupied, that she could not stay 
to see the Ajax of Sophocles, in Latin, which was pr^ared. 
Having been praised both in Latin and Greek, and in prose 
and verste, for her learning and her chastity, and having re- 
ceived more compliments than are paid to any of the pastoral 
prinq^se$ in Sydney's Arcadia, she was happy to return to 
the houses df sinne of her nobility in thie neighbourhood. In 
the year 15SS, Albertus de Alasco, a Polish prince Palatme, 
arrived at Oxford ^. In the tnidst of a medley of pithy orations, 
tedious sermons, degrees, dinners, disputations, philosophy, 
and fire-works, he was invited to the comedy of the Ri vales ^, 

^ For a minute account of which ^ see of liis time, that is dramatic poet. But 

Peck*6 Di^iB. Cuaios. ut supr. p. 25. he wrote only Latin plays. His Latin 

Nam. XV. [MSS. Baker. voL x. 7037. Meleaosr w;as acted at Christ-Church 

p. 109. Brit. JVIusr] The writer was before lord Leicester, sir Philip Sydney, 

probably N. Robinsen, domestic chap- and other distinguiBli^ persons, in 1 08 1 . 

lain to archbishop Parker, afterwards Ath. Qxon. i. p. 366. This Oager 

bishop of Bangor. See Wood, Athek. had a controversy with doctor John 

QxoK. i, coK 696* MSS. Baker, ut supr, Rainolds, president of Corpus, at Ox-^ 

p. 181. And Parker's Ant. Brit, ford, concerning the lawfulness of plays: 

EccLBs. p. 14. Math. Virjuit pritdens, wtnih produced from the hrtter a 

jfc. edit. 1572-3. pamphlet, called The Overthrow or 

. ^ Pedty ut supr. p. 36. 39. STAGS-pt.ATtB»&c. Printed 1599. Gager^s 

' Peck» ibid. p.. 36. letter, in defence of his plays, and of the 

. ^ Supposed to be the person whom students who acted in them, Is in BibW-" 

Shakespeare, in the Mbrchaktot Ve- CoU. Univ. MSS. J. 18. it appaarsl^ 

melt called the Vount Palothte. Act i. apantphlet written by one W. Hcttle, 

Sc» L and pnhted at Oxford in 1609, thM 

^ This was in Latin, and written by Gager bdd it Ikwful, in m puMic Act 

WiU^ixn Gager, admitted a student of of Sie university, for husbandsf to beat 

Christ- Church in 1572. * Ry the way^ their wives, 
he i&stj'ied'by WDC)ki>thebefitiMMai^iVt7t - - 
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and die tragedy of Dido, which were presented in Christ- 
Qiurch hall by some of the scholars of thai society, and of 
saint John's college, lit the latter play, Dido's Supper, ahd 
the destruction of Troy, were rq)resented in a marchpane, or 
rich cake : and the tempest which drove Dido and Eneas to 
the same cave, was comitSerfeited by a snow of sugar, a lukilt- 
storm of comfits, and a shower of rose-^ater**. In the year 
1605, king James the First gradfied his pedantry by a visit to 
the same university*. He was* present at three plays in Chrlst*- 
Churdi hall: idiich he seems to have regarded as childi^ 
atnusements, in comparison of the more solid delights of sdio* 
lastJc argumentation. Indeed, if we consider this mcmardi's 
insatiable thirst of profound erudition, we shall not be suiprised 
to find, that he slept at thes^ theatrical performances,* and that 
he sate four hours every morning and afternoon with infinite 
satidacticm, to hear syllogisms in jurisprudence and theology. 
The first play, during this scdemnity, was a pastoral comedy 
called Alba : in which five men, almost naked, appeariiig on 
die stage as part of the representation, gave gredt otBsace to 
the queen and the maids of honour: while the king, whosa 
delicacy was not ea»ly shocked at other times, ccmcurred with 
the ladies, and availing himself of this lucky circumstance^ 
peevishly expressed his wishes to depart, before the piece was 
half finished^ The second play was Vertumnus, which aln 
though learnedly penned in Latin, and by a doctor in divinity, 
could not keep the king awake, who was wearied in consequence 
of having executed the ofiice of moderator all that day at the 
£sputati6ns in saint Mary's church^. The third drama was 
the Ajax. of Sophocles, in Latin,. at which the stage was varied 

<* Holltnfilk .CifiiOK. ill. 1S55. called Arcadia eeformed. Ibid. p. 642. 

' See FjiferAjtAtlovs at Oxfoiid,&c. j^lthough the anecdote is foreign to our 

ArPBT7D. XtXLANDi Coi^L. vol. iL p.«626. purpose, I cannot help mentioning the 

seq. «diU:Lood. 1774* [MSS. Baker, reason, why the queen, during this visit, 

ut sttpr. Bnt» Mus.] They we^e written to Oxford, was more pleased to hear the 

by one present. ^ Ibid., p. 6S7. Oration of the professor of Greeks than 

- * The qtie^ Vi^s, not present : but the king. " The king heard him wil- 

next rooming, .with Iter ladies, the young lingly, and the Queen much more; he-^ 

prince, BXidgaUants aitejtdin^ the courts cause, she sayd, slie never had hear4 

she saw an English pastoral, by Daniel, Gt^ek,*' Ibid. 636. 

p2 
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dire^ timesiK ^^The king wIeis very itearie befom hi dune 
tiiither, btit madi more wearied by it, and spck^ mttof wdrds 
)of dislike V' But I muat not OBodt, tkat aa die king entered 
th6^ cky firom Woodstock, be was sainted at the gate of saitit 
Johnr's ooBege with a sbolt iiktetkid)% whkh probaUy suggested 
4 hint to Slmkespeare to write a tragedy on the sobjeet df 
Macbeth. Three yoiithsi df the college^ habited Uke witcfaeii^ 
adTfoitcing towards the kiiig, declared they wsere the siAitf ndio 
ilBoe Eliet the two ohiefir of Scotland^ Mad)etk and Bancho; 
prophesying a kingdom to the on^ and to tb^ other a genera^ 
tion. of monarchs t that diey noi^ appeared, « second time^ to 
his: twgesty, who was descended ftom the stock of Banchb^ ti^ 
jibew the confimiatioa of dtat pcedic^ion^. ImmeAiatelJr after^ 
brairds, <^ Three young yonllis^ in hfd>it and attire like N^mph^ 
ebnfionted him, r^^eiitmg Enj^d, Scotland,, and Irehnd; 
and talking dialogue wise, each to the other, of thdr stale^ at 
last ooDcIluded, yidc&ig themsebres up to his graekma gitvtrth 
ment*/* 

^ It wotildbe unnecessary to trace thisr practice in our univeiV 
ikiies to later periods.. The position adva&cedis beat iUustvated 
byproc^most reoKyteiiipointof t&ie; which, on that acooU^ 
are also less obvious, and mote curious. I obald bavie ad^d 
other antientprob6^ but I chose to sdect- those which ^^med^ 
from concomitant circumstances, most likdy to amuse. 

Many iiistanoe^ of this practice in s^hodbs^ or in s^kiinariea 

^ Towards the end of the hall, was a Jones, aflfcerwards the femous architect, 

stene Hke a wait, ^painted and adorned He was now but thirtj-lhiee yeaife ef 

^rith s^tely |^ilrs» ^i^hich piUars wduld iige^ and Itfit returned into BnglanA 

turn about, by reason whereof,, with the He was the principal Contriver S)r the 

Mdp of oth^ ptdnt^d clothes, their masques itt Whitefaafl. Q&avtd, ilk 

stage did vary diree times in the acting StaAFroRDs'sLxiTTxas, describing queen 

c^oneiragedy;" LtL* Amih). ut supr. Henrietta's popkb duipel, says, *^Such 

p. 631. The madiinery of these i^ys, at ^oHous scene built oftr thealtidr! 

and ^e temporary stages in dt Mary*s Im^o Jones nerer presented a iHDii^ 

church, were chiefly conducted by one curious fuece in any of the maslis at 

Mt, Jones, a great tratftUer, who under- Whitefaidk '* [dat. 1635. ] f ok L ^ag;, S05i 

tboke to famish them with rare devices, ^ Ibid. p« 69S. 

but performed very Utde to that whieh '^^ Rax ThMTomcfi 6it« MivsJi EiG- 

was eirpected." Ilnd. p^ 646. Notwith- :#AMVlt8, Oxon. 1607% 4to. p. IS. 

sbm^g these dighthig* evpresiioas, H > Lxl. Att^inu ut tttpr* p. (IS6» 
is highly probable that ihM was Ii^go 



€$ w iiiferior PAtu^ xmy be e¥ms(if rat^ I h^v^ before loeni- 
lioned .d»e pl«y of Bppik md Mar^ak, perfoimed« ^ccordii]^ 
tp W annual custom, by the sphool-boysof Angiiers in Fr^cei 
la the year 1S92^b But 1 4o not laean to go abroad for ill^sr 
Imtions of this part of pur pres&^it inqwry^ Arnopg the writ^ 
ings of Udal, a celebrated nuister of Eton, about the year 154<j^ 
^ite riecited Plures Com^diaj wd a tragedy de Papatu, on the 
■papacy: written probably to be acted by tis scholars^ \n exr 
Iract fr(m one of his mmedief my be (een JIP WUson's ]^ 
Jn the andent CoKSUETtrjDiNABY, as it is callcj^, of f^tpn-Scbpc^ 
ihtQ fcdlowing passage occurs. ^' Circa festum divi Andrec^e^ 
ludinagister eiigere sdet, pro sup aiiutrio, scenicas fa^uj^as 
Diptimas et acoonxmodatissimas, quas Pueri f^iis Natalltiis ^b- 
;ieqii»itibu$» non j»ne lupohum EutQAJHTiM^ populo spectont^ 
fmbllce aliquando peragant. — Interdum etiam CKbibet Anglico 
^ennone contextas fobulns, siquae l^J^eant acumen et leppr em °." 
That IS, about the feast of saint Andrew, the thirtieth day qf 
No^oaber, the master is accustomed to chuse, accordmg to hits 
0wn discretion, sjjsh Latin stager-plays as are most es;c^eQt 
and convenient; which the boys are to act m the following 
Christmas holidays, before a public audience, and with all tb^ 
el^nce of scenery and ornaments usual at the performance of 
H play. Yet he may sometimes order English plays ; such, a^ 
least, as are smart and witty. In the year 1538, Ralph Rad- 
difie, a polite schdiar, and a lover of graceful elocuticNQ, open- 
ing a school at Hitchin in Hertfordshire, obtained a grati^t 
of the dissolved fiiery of the Carmelites in that town : and con^ 
verting the refectory into a theatre, wrote several plays, both 
in Latin and English, whidi were exhibited by his pupils. 
Am<Mig his comedies were Dixfes and Lazarus^ Boccacio'is 
Patient Grisilde, TUm and Gesipptts^^faydi Chaucer's Melibetis: 
his tragedies were, the Delivery of Susannah^ the Burning of 
John HttsSf Job^s S^eringSj the Burning of Sodom, Jonas, and 

^ Supr. fi. p. 80. See ciore iastanoes, about the year 1560. But oontaining 

ibid* aU the antieot and -cnriffinal custcnns of 

" Written in 1553, p. 69. the schooL MS& RawSns. Bibl. Bodl. 
* Supposed to have heen drawn up ' See supr. p. 166, 167. 
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the Fortitude of Judith. These pieces were seen by the bio- 
grapher Bale in the author's library, but are now lost*". It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that this very 13>eral 
exercise is yet preserved, and in the spirit of true classical pu- 
rity, at the college of Westminster ^ I believe, the frequency 
of these school-plays suggested to Shakespeare the names of 
Seneca and Plautus as dramatic authors ; where Hamlet, speak- 
ing of a variety of theatrical performances, says, ^' Seneca can* 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light'." Jonson, in his 
comedy oR The Staple of Newes, has a satirical aUusion to 
this practice, yet ironically applied: where Censure says, 
*• For my part, I beleeve it, and there were no wiser than I, I 
^ould have neer a cunning schoole-master in England: I 
mean a Cunning-man a schode-master ; that is, a conjurour, 
or a poet, or that had any acquaintance with a poet They 
make all their schollers Play-boyes ! Is't not a fine sight to sec 
all our children made - Enterluders ? Doe we pay our money 
for diis? Wee send them to learne dieir grammar and their 
Terence, and they learne their play-bookes. Well, they talk 

'' Bale, viii. 98. Ath. Oxox. i. 73. also V. Sp;netum, torn. iii. p. 848. Some 

I have seen an anonymous comedy, traces of these festivities still remain in 

Apollo Shroving, composed by the our universities. In the Percy Houfr- 

]VIaster of Hadleigh-school, in Suffolk, hold-book, 151 2, it appears that the 

and acted by his scholars, on Shrove- clergy and olHcers of lord Percy's chapel 

tuesday, Feb* 7. 1626. printed 1627. performed a play "before his lordMO^ 

8vo. Published, as it seems, by E. W. upon Shrowftewesday at night. '*pag. 345. 

Shrove-luesday, as the day immediately '' It appears antiently to hav« been 

preceding Lent, ivas aUvays a day of an exercise for youth, not only to act 

extraordmary sport and fasting. So in but to write interludes. Erasmus says» 

the song of Justice Silenpe iq Shake^ that sir Thomas More, " adolescen 

speare, See P. Henry IV. A. v. S. 4. Comoediolas et scripsitet egit." Epi- 

Tis merry in haU wh«n beards wag all, »«>■- .447. Put se«; what I have nid of 

And wfliome MERa» Sbkoyetidb: More s Paoeaunts, Obsarvat. on 

^ Spens. 11. 47. And we are told, that 

In the Romish church there vras antU More, while he lived a Page with 

cnt}y a feast immediately preceding Lent, archbishop Moreton, as the plays were 

which lasted many days, called Car- going on in the palace during the christ- 

viscAPiUM. See Carpentier, in V. Suppi^. m^ holidays, would oftep step upon the 

Lat. Gl. Du Gang, ipii), i. p. 831. stage without previous notice, and ex- 

In some cities of France fin officer was hibit a part of his own, which gave much 

annually chosen, called Le Prince more satibfaction than the whole per- 

d*Amour£ux, who presided over the iVirmance besides. Roper's Life and 

sports of the youth for six days before Death ot More, p. 27. edit. 1731. 

Ash-wednesday. Ibid. V. Abioratds. Svo. 

p. 195. and V. Cakpinalis. p, 818. ^ Act ii. Sc. 7. 
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we shall have no more parikments, god blesse us ! But 9x1 wee 
have, I hope Zeate (jf the Land Buzs^^ and my gossip Rabin/ 
Ttotible^ruth^ will start up, and see we have painfull good mi- 
nisters to keepe schoole, and catechise our youth ; and not 
-teach em to speake Playes, and act fables of false newes," &c.' 

In tracing the history of our stage, this early practice of per- 
forming plays in schools and universities has never been con- 
sidered as a circumstance instrumental to the growth and im- 
provement of the drama. While the people were aifiused with 
Skehon's Trial of Simony, Bale's God's Promises, and 
Christ's Descent into Hell, the scholars of the times were 
composing and acting plays on historical subjects, and in imi^ 
tadon of .Plautus and Terence. Hence ideas of a legitimate 
fable must have been imperceptibly derived to the popular and 
vernacular drama. And we may add, i^iie no settled or 
public theatres were known, and plays were chiefly acted by 
itinerant minstrels in the halls of the nobility at Christmas, 
these literary societies supported some idea of a stage: they 
afibrded the best accommodations for theatrical exhibition, and 
were almost the only, certainly the most rational, companies of 
players that existed. 

But I mean yet to trespass on my reader's patience, by pur- 
suing this inquiry still further ; which, for the sake of compre- 
hension and connection, has already exceeded the limits of a 
digression. 

It is perhaps on this principle, that we are to account for 
plays being acted by singing-boys : although they perhaps ac- 
quired a turn for theatrical representation and the specta- 
cular arts,' from their annual exhibition of the ceremonies of 
the boy-bishop ; which seem to have been common in almost 
every religious community that was capable of supporting a 
choir". I have before given an instimce of the singing-boys 

^ Act iii. p. 50. edit, fol, 1631. This was not omitted. The Sunder loaves 

play was first acted in the year 1625. by will, among other bequests to the 

" In a small college, for only one pro- college, ** A Myter for the barjie-bishop 

vasty five fellows, and six cbori!»ters, of cloth of gold, with two knopps of sil- 

founded by archbishop Rothenim in ver, gilt and enamelled.'* I{earne*s Lib. 

•1481, til the obscure village of Holheram Nio. Scacc. Apfeni>. p. 674. 6S6. This 

in Yorkshire, this piece of mummery establishment, but with 4 far greater dc- 
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of Hyde abb^ and esiai Swithin's priory at Wmdifieteis 
perfqrmipg a Mohality before kjng Henry the Seventh ai; 
Wmchester castle, on a Simday, in the year 1487. In the ac- 
compU of MavLtoke priory near Coventry, in the year I4!3(^ it 
appears, that the eleemosynary boys, or dioristers, of tb^ ma- 
nastery» acted a play, perhaps every year, on the feast of the 
Purification, in the hall o( the neighbouring castle belonging 
to Idrd Clinton: and it is (specified, that the cellarer tock op 
;aioney for their attendance^ because his lordship's minstrels 
had often assisted this year at several festivals in the r^ectoiy 
of the 0(Hivent, and in the hall of the prior, without fee or gra- 
tuity. I will give the article, which is very circumstantial, at 
length: '^ProjenUundispuewrumekemQsjffuttes&mtiumadaidam 
in castro tU ibi LunuM perageretU in die Purificatianis^ vivd^ 
Unde nihil a domini [Clinton] thesaurario, quia $<s^ns hoc anno 
ministralli casiri Jecerunt minisiralsiam in atda convenius et 

^rve of buffoonery, was oommon in the One of tlte pieces of tnimomr in tfak kM^ 

colkgiate churches of France. SeeDom. mentioned shew, was to shave thepi^.* 

Marfot, HisTOiRE de la Metropole de centor in public, on a stage erected at 

RfaeiiBS, torn. ii. p. 769«. A part of the the west dx)r of the churdi. M. TilUo^ 

ceremony in the church of Noyon was, Mem. de la Fete des Fcttx, utsupr. p. 13. 

that the children of the choir should ce- In the Council of Sens, A.D. 1485, we 

lebrate the whole service on Innocent's have this prohibition. ** Turpraa etiam 

day. Brillon, Dictionaire des Arrets, ilium abusum in quibusdam frequenta- 

Ardc. NoTON. edit de 1727. This pri* turn ecclesiis, quo, ceitisannis, nonnulli 

vilege, as I have before observed, is per- cum mitra, iMunilo, ac vestibus pontifica- 

mitted to the children of the choir of libus, more episcoporum benedicunt, alii 

Winchester college, on that festival, by ut reges et duces induti, quod Festum 

the founder's statutes, given in 1380. Fatuorum, vel Innocsntium, seu Pu«- 

[See supr. vol. ii. p. 83.] Yet in the sta • borum, in quibusdam regionibus nuncn- 

tutes of Eton college, given in 1441, patur,'* &c. Covcxl. Ssnom. cap. iii. 

and altogether transcribed from those of Harduin. Act. Concil- Paris. 1714. 

Winchester, the choriiter<4>i8hop of the tom. is. p. 1525. £. See also ibid, 

chapel is permitted to celebrate the holy Concil. Basil. Sess. xxi. p. 1122. £. 

offices on the feast of saint Nicholas, And 1296. D. p. 1344. A. It is sur- 

bmt hy no meant on that <^ the In no- prising that Colet, dean of saint Paol'i^ 

CEKTS.— >" In festo sancti Nicolai, in a i^end to the purity c^ religion^ and 

QUO et NULLATENus lu festo sAnctorum who had the good sense and resolution 

InnocrKtium, divina officia (prceter to censure the superstitions and fc^peries 

Missae Secreta) exequi et did permitti- of poper)- in his public sermons, should 

' mus per Episcopum Puerorum, ad hoc, countenance this idle faroe of die hoj* 

de eisdem [pueris choristis] annis singu- bishop, in the statutes of his school *^ 

liseligendum.*' Statut. CdlL Etonens. saint Paul's; which he founded with a 

Cap. xxxi. The same clause is in tlit view of establishing the education of 

statutes of King's college at Cambridge, youth on a more rational and liberal plan 

Cap. xlii. The parade of the mock- than had yet been known, in the year 

bishop is evidently akin to the Fete des 1512. He expressly orders that hit 

FoHXf in which they had a bishop, an ' scholars *< shall every Childermas [Ii^ 

abbot, and a precentor, of the f<x^ nocents] daye come to P^ulis cburcbi^ 
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Priorh adfeik^pkerma sine nUo regarda^^J^ l^!h$i is, For tlie 

^extracnxlinarybreak&aiof the caildren of tiiealmonfcyyior mg* 

ingvboys of the convent, when they went to die liall in the oastle^ 

to perform the Play on the feastt of the Purification, fourteen"^ 

pence* In consideration of which performance, we recerred 

nothing in return firom die treasurer of the lord Clinton, b&- 

cMise the mmstrels of the castle had often this year plaid at 

many festivals, both in die hall of die convait and in theprior^s 

hall, without reward. So early as the year 1878, the scholars^ 

or choristers, of saint Paul's cadiedral in London, presented a 

petition to king Ridiard die Second, diat his majesty would 

prohibit some ignorant and unexperienced persons from acting 

the HistORY OF THE oi^n Testament, to the great prqudice 

of the clergy of the chnrch, who> had expended consideraU^ 

sums for {preparing a public presentation of that play at the 

ensuing Chrii^mas^. Prom Mysteries this young fraternity 

proceieded to more regular dramas : and at the commencement 

of a theatre, were the best and almost only comedians. They 

end hear the cinLi»K-BTsnop*s [of S. diffites, who 'disregarded the laws of 

Paul*s cathedrai] sermon. And after. Scripture ; and, in this particular in* 

be at the hygh masse ; and each of them stance, violated the following text in 

ofter a penny to the cHiLnx-mrsBOP, LdBTmcus, where this custom is expressly 

and with them the maisters and sur- forbidden, xix. 27. " Neither shaltthoii 

▼eyors of the scole." Knight's Life or mar the corners of thy beard.*' Nor. ad 

CoLET, (MiscBLL. Num. v. ArpBND.) Joh. Trc^dlowe. p. 393. Nothing cui 

p. 362. [See also Mr. Strutt's Sports be more unfortunate than this elucida- 

and Pasties of the People of England, tion of our antiquary. The direct con. 

•^EniT.j I take this opportunity of trary was the case: for the Wickliffite9 

ohserving, that the anniversary custom entirely grounded their ideas of refor- 

tX Eton of going ad Montemy cmginateA mation both in morals and doctrine on 

from the antient and popular practice of scriptural proofs, and often committed 

these theatdcal processions in collegiate absurdities in too precise and literal an 

bodies. acceptation of texts. And, to say no 

In the statutes of New college in more, the custom, from the words of the 

Oxford, founded about the year 1380, statute, seems to have been long pre- 

Ihere is the following remarkable pas- served in the university, as a mock-cere- 

sage. ** Ac etiam ilium luduh vilissi^ mony on the night preceding the solemn 

mum et horriMlem radkndi barbas, qui Act of Magistration. It is styled Lunus^ 

fieri solet in nocte praecedente Inceptio- a Play : and I am of opinion, that it i%r 

nis Magistradorum in Artibus, infra to be ranked among the other ecclesi.* 

coUeginm nostrum pnedictum, vel alibi astic mummeries or that age ; and that 

in Universitate praedicta, iri)icunque, it has some connection with the exhibi- 

ipsis [sociis et scolaribus] penitus inter- tion mentioned above of shaving the 

didmus, ac etiam prohibemus expresse. " Precentor in public. 

RuBR. XXY. Heame endeavours tx> ex- ^ Penes me. supr. citat 

plain this injunction, by supposmg that ' See Risk and Progress, &c. Cub. 

it was made in opposition to the Wic« L. voL ii. p. 118. 
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became at length so &vorite a set of players, as often to act at 
court: and, on particular occasions of festivity, were frequently 
remoYed Arom London, for this purpose only, to the royal 
houses at some distance from town. This is a circumstance in 
their dramatic history, not commonly known. In the year 
1554, while the princess Elizabeth resided at Hatfield-house 
in Hertfordshire, under the custody of sir Thomas Pope, she 
was visited' by queen Mary. The next morning, after mass, 
they were entertained with a grand exhibition of bear-baiting, 
wUh which their highnesses were right well content. In the 
evening, the great chamber was adorned with a sumptuous suit 
of tapestry, called The Hanginge of Antioch : and after supper, 
a play was presented by the children of PanTs ^. After the 
play, and the next morning, one of the children, named Maxi- 
milian Poines, sung to the princess, while she plaid at the vir^ 
ginalls ^. Strype, perhaps from the same manuscript chronicle, 
thus describes a magnificent entertainment given to queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the year 1559, at Nonsuch in Sm*ry, by lord Arundel, 
her m^esty's housekeeper, or superintendant, at that palace, 
now destroyed. I chuse to give the description in the words 
of this simple but picturesque compiler. " There the queen 
had great entertainment, with banquets, esj^ecially on Sunday 
night, made by the said earl : together with a Mask, and the 
warlike sounds of drums ^nd flutes, and all kinds of musick, 
till midnight. On Monday, was a great supper made for her: 
but before night, she stood at her standing in the further park, 
and there she saw a Course, At night was a Play by the 

^ Who perhaps performed the play of prudery, or of royal coquetry, suddenly 

HoLOPHRRNRs, the sanfie year, after a rose fruixi the instrument and offered to 

f^retUe and rich muskinge and baiiqiiety strike his lordsliip : declaring, ** that she 

given by sir Thomas Pope to the prin- was not used to play before men^ but 

cess, in the grete halt at Ilalji'tde* Life when she was solitary to shun noelan • 

of sir Tho, Fofe. Sect- iii» Pt 85. clioly.** Mem. Lond. 175*2. pag. 99. 

* MS. An KALES OF Q. Marie's Leiand applauds the skill of Elizabeth, 

Reiqnk, MSiS. Cotton. Vitell. F. 5. Iwtn in playing and singing. £ncom> 

There is a curious anecdote in Melville's fol. 59. [p. VJ5. edit. Hcarn,] 

Memoirs, concerning Ehzabeth, when Autquid commcmorem quo* tu testu- 
queen, being surprised from behind the ^|i„g sumpta 

tapestry by lord Hunsdon, while she was Conceutus referas meUifluosqile mo- 
playing on her viigiunls. Her majesty, ^j^^v 
I know not whether in a tit of royal 
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Children qfp€mSs^ and their [music} master Sd^astian. Aftor 
tiiat, a co$tly banquet, accompanied with drums and 'flutes. 
This entertainment lasted till three in thie momtng. And the 
earl presented her majesty a cupboard of plate *." In the year 
156S2, when the sdciety of parish clerks in I^ndon celebrated 
one of their annual feasts, after morning service in Onildbali 
chapel, they retired to their hall ; where, after dinner, a goocUjf 
play was perfonned by the choristers of W^tminster abbey, 
with waitSj and regalsy and singing^. The children of thwf 
chapel^royal were also fiunous actors ,* and were farmed into a 
company of players by queen Elizabeth, under the conduct of 
Ridiand Edwards, a musician, and a writer of Interludes, already 
mentioned, and of whom more will be said hereafter. All Lilly's 
plays, and many of Shakespeare's and Jonson's, were originally 
pertbrmed by these boyis^ ; and it seems probdble, that-tbe title 
giT^i by Jonson to one of his comedies, called Cynthia's 
r&v|:ls, first acted in 1605 "by the children of her majesties 
chapel, with' the allowance of the Master of the Revels," was an 
allusion to this establishment of queen Elizabeth, one of whose 
romantic names was Cynthia^. The-general reputation which 
they gained, and the particular encouri^ment and countenance 
which they received from the queen, excited the jealousy of the 
grown actors at tlie theatres : and Shakespeare, in Haml£t^ 

' • • • ' 

. * Akn. Ref. vol. i. ch. XV. p. 194. tion. It is certain that Decker sneers at 

edit. 1725. foL Johson*s interest with Uie Master of the 

•» Strype's edit, " of St0we*s Su a v. Revels, in procuring his plays to be acted 

Ia>ki>. B. v. p. 231. so often at court. "Sir Vaughan. I have 

^ SiJE of LiUy*s nine comedies are en- some cossen-germans at court shall beget 

titled COD aT-coMEDiKs: which, I believe, you the reversion of the master of the 

wer^ written pri^essedly for this purpose, king'^s revels, or else to be his lord ot 

These were reprinted together, liond. misrule no we at Christmas." Sigkat. 

1632^ 12nao. His last play is dated 1597. G. S. Decker's Satibobiastix, or the 

«* ITiey very frequently were joined by Untrussingofthe Hunwrous Poet. Lend, 

the choristers (^ saint PauPii. It is a for£. White, 1602. 4to. Again, Signat. 

mistake that these were rival companies ; M. " When your playes are misselikt at 

and that because Jonson's Poetastkr court, you shall not crie mew like a 

was acted, in the year 1601, by the boys pussc-cat, and say you are glad you 

of the chapel, his antagonist Decker gut write out of the courtier's element." 

his Satiromastix, an answer to Jonson's On the rame idea the satire is founded 

play, to be performed, out of opposition, of sending Horace, or Jonson, to court, 

by those of saint Paul's. Lilly's court- to be dubbed a poet : and of bringing 

comedies, and manyothers, were acted by "the quivering bride to cmirt in a 

the children of both choirs in conjimc- maskc," &c. Ibid. Si«nat. I.- 3, 
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endeavours to exteniiate the applaaise whkh waisf idly kiddgell 
to their pf ribrmanoe, perhaps not always -very just, im the fioL- 
iowuig speedies of Rosencrantz and Hamlet-^^^ There is an 
-aiery of Iktle children, Utde qrases^ that cry out on the top 
of the question, and are most tyrannically cla|q>ed for^t-: these 
are now the fiishion, and so beratdethe £:o»ufioit stages, so they 
call them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose quiUs, 
and dare scarce come thither.-*-*f£zm. What, are they chil- 
dren? Who maintains them? How are they esooted^? WiU 
they pursue the Quality no longer than they can sing<^," iac 
This was about the year 1599. The latter clause meaii% 
^ Will they follow the precession of players, no longer than 
they keep the voices ofbc^s, and sing in the dioir?" So Hamlet 
afiarwards says to the play^, ^^ Come, give us a taste of your 
qtiality : come, a passiooate speech V Some of these, how^ 
ever, were distinguished iot their propriety cS action, and be* 
came admirable comedians at the theatre of Black-friers ^ 
Anuxig the children of queen Elizabeth's diapel, was one Sal* 
vadore Pavy, who acted in Jonson's Poztaster, and Cynthia's 
Revels, and was inimitable in his repres^itation of the cha- 

* nest of young hawks. ' paid. See a curious account of an order of the 

* A^ ii* Sc* vL And perhaps he privy council, in 16SSf ''hung iq> in^ 
glances at the same set of actors in table near Paules and Black-fryars, to 
ItoMSO AMD Jvuxty when a play, or conmand all that resort to tfaeplay-boua^ 
maske, is proposed. Act L So. t. there, to send away their coaches, and 

We'H hare no CupW, hood-winVd with *° f**** f^ '" J^^ •**^" 
a scarf y^^i carter-lane, the conduit m flee^ 

BearingaTaitar'spaintedbowoflath— «treet," &c. &cjbid. p. 175. Anodier 

'%jr ^ •^2. . r f 1 J' ' M* of Garrard s letters mentions a May at 

^Zv^ prologue /a.„tfy ^, ,he.t«, which « cot th«* « four 
After tS nromnter — — - hundred pounds setting out j eigbt or 
^ ^ ten suits of new cloaths he [the au^oi^ 
^ Ibid. Sc. iii. gave the players, an unhearid of proA- 
^ Th^re is a passage in SraarFoanc'e gality ! " Dat. 1637. Ibid. voL ii. 150. 
JiXTirRS, which seems to shew, that the It appears by the Prologue of Chap- 
dispositions and aficommodatipns at the man's All Fools, a com^ presented 
theatre <^BUck-&uurs, were much better at Black-frinis, and printed 1605, that 
than we now suppose. « A little pique only the spectators of rank and quidlty 
Jtu^^pened betwixt the duke of Lenojc sate on the sti^^ 
and the lord chamberlain, about a box rr> ^ • ^ ^v .^ 

at a new play in the Black-friers, of „-; To fair attire the stage 

which the duke had got the key." The Helps much ; for if our a<A«- oiwh^usef 

^dispute was settled by the kinsr. G. ,, ^\ ^ • <* % 

G^R**» to the La.i Dwir. Jm.. ^ '«.'*' »«^ depart b^ we end. 

2S. 16M.ToJ.i.p.5lLedit.l739.fcJ. Our wit. ^ with you Jl, &c - 
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xacSkerof an bid man. He (Htd about thiiteen years o£ age^ 
aad is tbu& elegantly celebrated in one of Jonsoa's ^igranis^ 

An Epitaph on S* P. a child qfqueene Elizabeth's chapelL 

Weep with me, all yon that read 

This little itory ! 
And know, for whom a teare you shed 

Death's selfe is sorry. • .' 

Twas a child, that so did thrive 

In grace and feature. 
As Heaven and Nature seem'd to strive 

Which own'd the creature. 
Yeares he numbred scarce thirteene, 

When Fates tum'd cruell; 
Yet three fflFd zodiackes had he beene 

The Stage's Jewell : 
And did acte, what now we moane. 

Old men so duely ; 
As, sooth, the Parcje thought him one, 

He [daid so truely. 
So, by errour, to iiis fate 

They all consented; 
But viewing him since, alas ! too late. 

They have repented : 
And have sought, to give new birthe. 

In bathes to steep him : 
Bul^ being so much too good for earthe, 
' Heaven vowes to Veep him*. 

To this ecclesiastical origin of the drama, we must refer the 
plays acted by the society of the parish-derks of London, for 
eight days successively, at Clerkenwell, which thence tpok its 
name^ in the presence of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, in the years 1S90 and 140d« In the ignorant ages,^ 
the parish-clerks of London might justly be considered as a 

^ EriQftAMiacs, Epig. czz. 
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literal^ society* It wa^ an essential part of their professiott, 
not onij to sing but to read; an accomplishment almost solely 
confined to the clergy: and^ on the whole, they seem to come 
under the character of a religious fraternity. They were in- 
corporated into a guilds or fellowship, by king Henry the Third 
about the year 1240, under the patronage of saint Nichcdas. 
It was anticntly customary for men and women of the first 
quality, ecclesiastics, and others, who were lovers of church- 
music, to be admitted into this corporation: and they gave 
large gratuities for die support, or education, of many persons 
in the practice of that science. Their public feasts, which I 
have already mentioned, were frequent, and celebrated with 
singing and music; most commonly at Guildhall chapel or 
college '. Before the reformation, this society was constantly 
hired to assist as a choir, at the magnificent funerals of the 
nobility, or other distinguished personages, which were cele- 
brated within the city of London, or in its ndghbourhood. 
The splendid ceremonies of their anniversary procession and 
mass, in the year 1554, are thus related by Strype, fir(»n an 
old chronicle. ^^ May the sbcth, was a goodly evenscmg at 
Guildhall college, by the Masters erf the clarks and their Fel- 
lowship, with singing and playing ; and the morrow after, was 
a great mass, at the same place, and by the same fraternity : 
when every dark offered an halfpenny. The mass was sung 
by diverse of the queen's [Mary's] chapel and children. And 
after mass done, every dark went their procession, two and 
two together; each having on, a surplice and a rich cope, and 
a garland. And then, fourscore standards, streamers, and 
banners ; and each one that bare them had an albe or a sur- 
plice. Then came in order the waits playing : and then, thirty 
darkes, singing Festa dies. There were four of these choirs. 
Then came a canopy, borne over the Sacrament by four of 
the masters of the darkes, with stafte torches burning*",'* &c. 
Their profession, employment, and character, naturally die- 

* Stowe*s SuBv. LoND. ut supr. lib. v. ^ Ecci.es. Mkm. vol. iii. ch. Ttiiu 
p. 231. p. 121. 



tated to this spiritual brotherhood the representation, of piays, 
especially those of the scriptural kind : and their constant prac- 
tice in shews, processions, and vocal music, easily accounts &r 
their address in detaining the best oranpany whibh) England 
affinrded in the fomteenth centur}^,. at a religious. fiurce, fat 
more than a week. 

Before I conclude this inquiry, a great part of wbieh has 
been taken up in endeavouring to shew the connection between 
places of education and the stage, it ought to be remarked, 
that the antient &^ioh of acting plays in th^ inns t^ courts 
which may be ranked among seminaries of instruction, although 
for a separate profession, is deducible from dus sottrce. TW 
first r^resentation of this sort which occurs cm. record, and i» 
mentioned with any particular circumstances^ was at Gray'^- 
inn. John Roos, or Roo, student at Gray^s^nn^ and created 
a seijeantat law in the year 1511, wrote a comedy whidi war 
acted at Christmas in the ball of that society, in die year 1^27^- 
This piece, which probaUy contained some free refleotioiis on' 
the pomp of tbe dergy, gave such offaice to canltnal Wolsey^ 
that the author was degraded and imprisoned". In the year 
1550, under die reign of Edward the Sixth, an order was made 
in the same society, that no com^fes, commonly called Inter- 
ludes, should be acted in the refectory in the intervals of vaca- 
tion, except at the celebration of Christmas : and that then, 
the whole body of students should jointly contribute towards 
the dresses, scenes, and decoradons^. In the year 1561, Sack-> 
ville's and Norton's tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex was pre- 
sented before queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, by the geaid^nen 
of the Inner Temple p. In the year 1566, the Supposes, a. 
comtedy, was acted at Gray*s-inn, written by Gascoigne, one 

" HoIKnsfa. Chrok. iii. 894. pie." It is to be observed, that Norton, 

" Dugdale, Orio. Jurid. cap. 67^ one of the authors, was connected with 

p. 985. the law : For the " Approbation of 

' Printed at London, 1565. 12mo. Mr. T. Norton, counsellor and soUidtor 

In one o€ the old editions of this play, I of London, appointed by the bishop of 
think a quarto, of 1590, it i» said to be ' London,** is prefixed to Ch. Marbury's 

''^et forth as the same was shewed be- Collection of Italian Proiverbs, Lond. 15S1. 

fore the queen*s most excellent majestic, 4to. 
in her highnesses court of the inner-tern- 
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of tb9 dtudem^. Decker^ in hk' satire against Jchisou aibore 
eited> accuses Jonson for having stcden some jokes from the 
Christmas plays of the lawyers. '^ You shall sweare not to 
bmnbast out a. new play. with the old lynirig of jestes stcdne 
firom the Temple^revvlte.^." In the year 1682 it was ordered^ 
in the Inner Temple, that no play should be continued after 
twelve iat-night; not even on Ghristinais^ve''. 

Bntthese societies/ seem to have shone most in the repre-* 
sentatBon of Masqnes, a branch of the old drama. So early 
astiie j^ear 14^1, it was ordered, that the. society of Lincoln's 
icBn should celebrats four revels*, on four grand festivals^ every 
yeai", whtdi I conceive to have consisted in great measure 
of this species of impersonation. In the year 1613, they pre- 
sented at Whitebdil a masque before king James th^ First, in 
honour df the murriage of his daughter the princess Elizabeth 
with tlie prince Elector Palatine of the Bhine^ at the cost of 
morei than one thousand and e^ty pounds ^ The poetry was 
by Ghi^man, apd the nmditnery by Jones". But the most 
3|^endid tasd sumptuous performance of thb kihd^ j^iid by 

^ Satiromastix, edit. 1602. ut supr which. And the next time I saw you 

Stcntiki^ Mtf waiat our Rkvells, wbere it pleased 

' DugcL ut supr. cap. 57. p. 140. seq. your ladyship to crace me with a gal- 

also c. 6l. 20S. Uard; and I shall never forget it, for 

. ' It is iv>t, howevor, exactly known ray Tftlvct pantables [p^ntones] wen 

whether those revels were not simply stobie away the whilst. But this may 

Bakccs: for Dugdale says, that the also allude to 1h^ ma^s and plays, 

s^denta of this ina « anciently hid Sionat. H. 2* edit. Lond. 1616* 4to. 
DANCINGS for their recreation and de- ^ Dugdale Ibid. p. 246. Tlio other 

lij^tt" laihi And he adds, that in the societies seem to htefe joiiied. t lam* 

year 1610, the under barri^«rsy for ex- cap. 67. p. 286. See also Finett*s Fm- 

ample* s sahCi were put out oi commons loxemis, p. 8. 11. edit. 1656. and Ibid, 

hy ^kecimatioii^ because they offended in p. 73. 

not DANCiMO on Candlems^-day, when " Fdnted Lokd. 1614. 4to. '< With 

the Judges were present, ax^coinding to an a description of the Whole -abew, ih the 

aatient 4)rder of the society.; Ibid. col. 2. maimer of their march on horseback to 

In an old comedy, called CuriD*s Whirl- the court from the Master of the !£toUs 

iGlOy acted in the year 1616, by the his house, ' &c. It is d^cated to ar 

children of his majesty's revels, a law- E. Philipps, Master of ^e Rolls. Btrt 

student is one oi- the persons of the we find a masque on the very same oc- 

drama, who says to a lady, " Faith, lady» casion, and at Whitehall, before, the king 

I remember the first time I saw you was and queen, called The matgue of Grayt 

in quacbragessimo-fiexto of the ^^leene, m» genHemen and the Inner temple, by 

ii^ a micbaebnas tearme, and I think it Seaumont, in the works of Beauacmot 

was the morrow upon mense Michaeiitf and Fletdier. 
or crastino Animarum, I cannot tell 



these societies^ was the masque which they exhibited at Can« 
dlemas-day, in the year 1683) at the expence.of two thousfuid 
pounds, before king Charles the First; which so pleased the 
king, and probably tlie qw»n, that he mvited one hundred and 
twen^ gentlemen of the hiw to a similar entertainment at 
Whitehall on Shrpve Tuesday fdlowing^. It was called the 
Triumph of Peace, and written by Shirley, then a student 
of Gra/s-inn. The scenery was the inventicm of Jones, and 
die music was composed hy William Lawes and Simon Ives'. 
Some curious anecdotes of this exhibition are [unserved by a 
eottemporary, a diligent and critical observer of those seeihingfy 
insignificant occurrences, which acquire impcHtance in the eyes 
of posterity, and are often of more value than events of greater 
dignity. *'On Monday after Candlemas-day, the gentl^nen 
of the inns of court performed their Masque at Court. They 
were sixteen in number, who rode through the streets r, in 
four chariots, and two others to carry their pages and musi- 
cians; attended by an hundred gentlemen on great horses, as 
well clad as ever I saw any.' They far exceeded in bravery 
[splendor] any Masque that had formerly been presented by 
those societies, and performed the dancing part with much 
applause. In their company was one Mr. Read of Gray's- 
inn ; whom all the women, and some men, cried up for as hand- 

" Dugd. ibid. p. 34C. machinery by Jones, and the music by 

' It was printed, Lond. 1633. 4to. H. Lawes. It has been given to Da- 

The author says, that it exceeded in venant, but improperly, 

variety and richness of decoration, any There is a play written by Middletott 

thing ever exhibited at Whitehall, about the year 1623, called Inner Tcm< 

There is a little piece called The Inns plx Masque, or the Masque of Heroes, 

or Court Anagrammatist, or The presented as an entertainfuent for mtmy 

Masquers Masqued in Anagmnis, written vsnihy ladies, by the members of that 

by Francis Lenton, the queen's poet, society. Printed, Lond. 1640. 4to. I 

Lond. 1634. 4to. In this piece, the believe it is the foundation of Mrs. Behn's 

names, and respective houses, of each City^heiress. 

masquer are specified ; and in commen- I have also seen tlie Masque of Flow- 

dation of each there is an epigram. The ers, acted by the students of Gray 's-inn, 

masque with which his majesty returned in die Banquetting-house at White-hall, 

this compliment on the Shrove-tuesday on Twelfdi Night in 1613. It is dedi- 

following at Whitehall, was, I think, cated to sir F. Bacon, and was printed, 

Carew*s Cosi.um Britannicum, written Lond. 1614. 4to. It was the last of 

br the king's command, and played by the court-solemnities exhibited in honour 

his majesty, with many of the nobility of.Carr, earl of Somerset, 

and their sons who were boys. The ^ they went from Ely house. 

VOL. III. Q 
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some a map a^ die duke of Buckingbam. They were wett 
used at court by ihe king and queen. Ko disgust givea 
them, pnly tUm <me accident feU : Mr* May, of Gray's-inn, a 
fine poe^ he who trfinslated Lucaa, came athwart my hitd 
diamberlain in the banquetting-bouse', and he broke his staff 
over his shoulders, pot knowing who he was ; the king was pre^ 
sent, who knew him, for he calls him his poet, and told the 
ehamberlain of it, who sent for him tbe next morning, and fairly 
excused himself to him, and gave him fifly poimds in pieces.-— 
This riding«fihew took so well, that both king and queea de- 
sired to see it again, so that they invited tliemselves to suppei; 
to my lord mayor's within a week after; and the Masquers 
came in a more glorious show with all the riders, which were 
increased twenty, to Merchant-*taylor's Hall, and there per-* 
fimned egain *." But it was not cmly by the parade of process 
flops, and the decorations of scenery, that these spectacles 

* at Whitehall* king and tlie young noblesse do make ; 

* Strafforde's liETTERs, Garrard to the other at Shrovedde, which tlie queen 
the htfrd Deputy, dat. Feb. 27.. 1633^ and her ladies do pirese&t to th« king. 
ToL i. p. 207. It is added, " On A great room is now building only for 
Shrove-Tuesday at night, the king and this use betwixt the guard chamber and 
^e lords performed their Masque. Tlie the banquetting-house, and of fir,** &c. 
templars were all invited, and well picas- Ibid. vol. ii. p. 130. See also p. 140. 
cd,*' &C. See also p. 177. And Fr. And F1nett*8 Thiloxcvis, ^* There be- 
Osborn's Tradit. Mkh. vol. li. p. 134. ing a maske in practice of the queen in 
Works, edit. 1722. 8vo. It seems the person, with other great ladies,** &c. 
queen and her ladies were experienced p. 198. See Whitelock, sub an. 1632. 
actresses : for the same writer says, She was [also] an actress in Davenant*s 
Jan. 9. 1633. ** I never knew adulter masque of the Temple of Lote, with 
Christmas than we had at Court this many of the nobility of both sexes. In 
year; but one play all the time at W^hite- Jon8on*s Cloridia at Shrovetide, 1630. 
hall !-»The queen had some little in- —In Jonson*s Masque called Love 
firmity, which made her keep in : only freed from Ignorance and Follt, 
on Tw^tli-night, she feasted the king printed in 1640.— In W. Montagues 
at Somerset-house, and presented him Shepheard*8 Oracle, a Pastoral, print- 
with a play, newly studied, long since ed in 1649.-*In the masque of Albion*^ 
Printed, the Faithful Shefsrdess [of Triumfh, the Sunday after Twelfth- 
Fletcher] which the king's players acted night, 1631. Printed 1631.— In Lvmi- 
in the robes ^ and her ladiet acted their naua, or TV Festival tf Light, a masque^ 
"P A910RAL in the last i/eaj." Ibid. p. 177. on Shrove-tuesday in 1637. Printed 
Again, Jan. 11. 1634. <' There is some Lond. 1637. 4to.<— In Salmacida Sro- 
resolution for a Maske at Shrovetide: lia at Whitehall, 1639. Printed Lond. 
the queen, and fifteen ladies, are to per- 1639. 4to. The words, I believe, by 
form,** &c Ibid. p. 360. And, Nov. 9. Davenant ; and the music by Lewis 
1637. " Here are to be two maskes this Richard, roaster of hermiyesty*s music, 
winter; one at Christnfass, which the —In Temfe restored, with fourteen 
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were recommended. Some of diem, in point of poetical com- 
positicoi, were eminently beautiftd and elegant Among the^e 
may be mentioned a masque on the story of Circe and Ulysses, 
called the Inner Temple Masque, written by William Brown, 
a student of that society, about the year 1620**. From this 
piece, as a specimen of the temple-masques in this view, I make 

other ladies, on Shrore-tueadfty at White- suflered a long eclipse from a Calvlnistic 

hall, 1631. Printed Lond. 1631. 4to. usurpation, a feeble effort was made to 

The words by Aurelian Townsend. revive these liberal and elegant amuse- 

The king acted in some of these pieces, ments at Whitehall. For about the year 

In the preceding reign, queen Anne had 1675, queen Catharine ordered Crowne 

T'ven countenance to this practice ; and, to write a Pastoral called Calisto, which 
believe, she is the first of our queens was acted at court by the ladies Mary 
that appeared personally in this most and Anne daughters of the duke of York, 
elegant and rational amusement of a and the young nobility. About the same 
court. She acted in Daniel** Masque time lady Anne, afterwards queen, plaid 
of The Vision or the four Goddksses, the part of Semandra, in Lee*s Mithei- 
with eleven other ladies, at Hampton- dates. The young noblemen were in- 
court, in 1G04. Loud. 1624. 4to.— In stnicted by Betterton, and the princesses 
Jonson*s Masque of Queens, at White- by his wife : who perhaps conceived 
hall, in 1609.— >In Daniers Tetht8*s ^lakespeare more fully than any fe- 
Festival, a Masque, at the creation of male that ever appeared on the stase. 
prince Henry, Jun. 5. 1610. This was In remembrance of her theatrical m- 
called the Q,ueen*s Wake. See Win- structions, Anne, when queen, assigned 
wood, iii. 180. Daniel dedicates to this Mrs. Betterton an annual pension of 
queen a pastoral tragt-comedy, in which one hundred pounds. Langb. Dram. P. 
she perhaps performed, called Htmem*! p. 92. edit 169). Cibber*s Apol. p. 134. 
Triuscph. It was presented at Somer- This was an early practice in France, 
set-house, where she magnificently en- In 1540, Margaret de Valois, queen of 
totained the king on occasion of the Navarre, wrote Moralities, which she 
marriage of lord Roxburgh. Many called Pastorals, to be acted by the la- 
others, I presume, might be added, dies of her court. 
Among the Emtertainmemts at Rut- ^ Printed from a manuscript in Ema- 
LAND-HOUSE, composcd by Davenant in nuel-college at Cambridge, by Tho. Da- 
the reign of Charles the First, there is a vies. Works of W. Browne, Lond. 
Declamation, or rather IMsputation, 1772. vol. iii. p. 121. In the dedication 
with music, concerning Public Enter" to the Society the author says, *< If it 
tmnmetU hy Moral RepreserUaiion* The degenerate in kinde from those other 
disputants are Diogenes and Aristo- the society hath produced, blame yomr- 
phanes. I am informed, that among selves for not keeping a happier muse.'* 
tl)e manuscript p^»ers of the late Mr. Wood says that Browne ** retiring to 
Thomas Coxeter, of Trinity colle|^ in the inner temple, became famed there 
Oxford, an ingenious and inquisitive fbr his poetry." Ath. Oxok. i. p. 492. 
rieaner of anecdotes for a biography of [From the additional specimens «f his 
English poets, there was a correspond- talent, retrieved by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Mice between sir Fulke Greville and and elegantly set forth by the Lee press, 
Paniel the poet, concerning improve- it appears that Browne is deserving of a. 
ments and reformations proposed to be more extended reputation than had be- 
iBade in these oonrWinteriudiM. But Ibis fore been his allotment. There is a 
sutject will be more fully examined, and peaceAil delicacy and pure morality in 
further pursued, in its proper place. these recovered strains, which surpass 
After the Restoration, when the dig- those previously collected in his works, 
nity of the old monarchical manners had ^-Parkb. ] 
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no apology for my anticipation in trariscribihg the foUowing 
ode, which Circe sings as a charm to drive away sleep from 
Ulysses, who is discovered reposing imder a large tree. It is 
addressed to Sleep. 

The Charme, 

Sonne of Erebus and Nighte ! ^ 

Hye away, and aime thy flighte. 
Where consorte none other fowle 
Than the batte and sullen owle : 
Where, upon the lymber gras. 
Poppy and mandragoras, 
With like simples not a fewe, 
Hange for ever droppes of dewe : 
Where flowes Lethe, without coyle. 
Softly like a streame of oyle. 
Hye thee thither, gentle Sleepe ! 
With this Greeke no longer keepe. 
Thrice I charge thee by my wand. 
Thrice with moly from my hand 
Doe I touch Ulysses' eyes. 
And with th' iaspis. Then arise 
Sagest Greeke^ ! 

In praise of this song it will be sufficient to say, tliat it reminds 
us of some favourite touches in Milton's Comus, to which it 
perhaps gave birth. Indeed one cannot help observing here 
in general, although the observation more properly belongs to 
another place, that a masque thus recently exhibited on the 
story of Circe, which there is reason to think had acquired 
some popularity, suggested to Milton the hint of a masque on 
the story of Comus. It would be superfluous to point out mi^ 
nutely the absolute similarity of the two characters : they both 
deal in incantations conducted by the same mode df c^)eratio% 
and producing effects exactly psurallel. 

" Pag. 135. 
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-' From this practice of performing interludes in the inns of 
court, we may explain a passage in Shakespeare : but the pre* 
sent establishment of the context embarrasses that explanation, 
as it perplexes the sentence in other respects. In the Second 
Part of Henry the Fourth, Shallow is boasting to his 
cousin Silence of his heroic exploits when he studied the law 
at Clement's-inn. "I was once of Clement's -inn, where I 
think they will talk of mad Shallow yet SiL You were called 
Itisty Shallow then, cousin. ShaL I was called any thing; and 
I would have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There 
was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, &Cr You had 
not four such swinge-bucklers in all the inns of court again. 
We knew where the Bona Robas were, &c. — Oh, the mad 
days that I have spent^ l" Falstaffe then enters, and is re- 
cognised by Shallow, as his brother-student at Clement's-inn ; 
on which, he takes occasion to resume the topic of his juvenile 
frolics exhibited in London fifly years ago. ^^ She's old, and 
had Robin Night work, before I came to Clement's-inn. — Ha, 
cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen. That that this knight and 
I have seen ! Hah, Sir John," &c. Falstaffe's recruits are next 
brought forward to be inroUed. One of them is ordered to 
handle his arms: when Shallow says, still dwelling on the old 
favorite theme of Clement's-inn, ^^ He is not his craft-master, 
he doth not do it ri^t I remember at Mile-End Green, 
when I lay at Clement's-inn, I was then ISr Dagonet in Ar- 
thur's Show, there was a little quiver fellow, and he ^ould 
manage you his piece dius," &c. Does he mean that he acted 
sir Dagonet at Mile-end Green, or at Clement's-inn ? By the 
application of a parenthesis only, the passage will be cleared 
£rom ambiguity, and the sense I would assign will appear to 
be just "I remember at Mile-end Green, (when I lay at 
Clement's-inn, I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's Show,) 
there was a little quiver fellow," &c. That is, " I remember, 
when I was a very young man at ClementVinn, and not fit to 

< Act ill. Sc. in.* 
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act any higher part than Sir Dagonet in the interludes^ which 
we used to play in the society, that among die soldiers who 
were, exercised in Mile-end Green, there was one remarkable 
fellow," 8cc.^ The performance of this part of Sir Dagonet 
was another of Shallow's feats at Clemenf s-inn, on which he 
delights to expatiate : a circumstance, in the mean time, quite 
foreign to the purpose of what he is sa}dng, but introduced^ on 
that account, to heighten the ridicule of his character. Just as 
he had told Silence, a little before, that he saw Scoggan's 
head broke by Falstaffe at the court-gate, and the very same 
dat/i I did fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a fiiiiterer, be- 
hind Gra/s-inn." Not to mention the satire implied in making 
Shallow act Sir Dagonet, who was King Arthur's FooL Ar- 
thur's Show, here supposed to have been presented at Cle^ 
ment's-inn, was probably an interlude*, or masque^ which ac- 
tually existed, and was very popular, in Shakespeare's age ; and 
seems to have been compiled from Mallor/s Morte Arthur, 
or the history of king Arthur, then recently published, and the 
favorite and most fashionable romanced 

When the societies of the law performed these shews within 
their own respective refectories, at Christmas, or any otlier fes- 
tival, a Christmas-prince, or revel-master, was constantly i^ 
pointed. At a Christmas celebrated in the hall of the Middle- 
temple, in the year 1 635, the jurisdiction, privileges, and parade, 
of this mock-monarch, are thus circumstanti^y described^. 

• In the text, " When I laid at Cle- ' That Mile-end green was the- place 
tnent's inn,** is lodgfn^ ox lived. So Le- for public i^MirtB and exercises, we lean| 
land, '< An old manor-place, where in from Froissart. In the affair of T^ler 
tymes paste sum of the Moulbrays lay and Straw he says, ** Then the kynge 
for a starte. ** That is, uved/ot a time, or scnde to them that they shulde aU d^we 
tometimes, Itin. vol. i. fol. 119. Again, to a fayreplayne place, called Myle-end, 
** MaitterP^hath translated tbeHouse, where the people of tiie cytie did sport 
and now much ltith there.** Ibid. foU themselves in the former season,'* &c. 
181. And in many other places. Bemer*s Transl. t. i. c 383. f. 262. a. 

* [From a citation afforded by Mr. ■ See also Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p. 151. 
Bowie, and taken from Mulcaster's Pen. where many of tlie circumstances of this 
tius, &c. in 1581, Mr. Malone sattsiied officer are described at large : who also 
himself that << Arthur's Show** was not mentions, at Lincoln*s-inn, a Kino or 
an interlude, but an ** Exhibition of the Cockneys on childermas-day, cap. 
Archery.** See Reed's Shakspeare, 64. p. 247. 

vol, xii. p. 146. edit. 1803.— Pakke.] 
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He was lUfibnded by his loi*d Jceeper, lord treasurer, with eifjhii 
white staves, a captain of his band of pensioners and of his 
guards and with two ch^dains, who were so seriously im- 
pressed with an idea of his regal dignity, that when they 
preached before him cm the preceding Sunday in the Temple 
church, on ascending the pulpit, they saluted him with three 
low bows^. He dined, both in the hall, and in his privy-cham^ 
her, under a cloth of estate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen 
pensioners were borrowed of lord Salisbury. L<Hti Holland, 
his temporary Justice in Eyre, suppli^ him with venison, on 
demand : and the hxrd mayor and sherifis oi London, with 
wine. On Twdfth^ay, at going to church, he received many 
petitions, which he gave to liis master of requests : And, like 
other kings, he had a favorite^ whom, with others, gendemen 
of high quality, he knighted at returning from church. His 
expences, all from his own purse, amounted to two thousand 
pounds ^ We are also told, tfiat in the year 1635, "OnShrovfr^ 
tide at night, the lady Hatton feasted the king, queen, and 
princes, at her house in Holbom. The Wednesday before, 
the Prince of the Temple invited the prince Elector and 
Ins brother to a Masque at the Temple*, which was very com- 
pleatiy fitted for the variety of the scenes, and excellently well 
performed. Thither came the queen with three of her ladies 
di^iused, all clad in the attire of citizens. — This done, the 
Prince was deposed, but since the king knighted him at 
Whitehall K"" 

But these spectacles and entertainments in our law-societies, 
not so much because they were romantic and ridiculous in 

* [This ceremonialy to the honour and umprs or Pmnck b'Akovr, written at 
pious memory of George the Third, their request, for the purpose, in three 
was laid aade in his reign.— >A8Hst. ] days. The music by H. and W. Lawes. 

^ SrEAFFORDK't LiTTSRs, ut supra. The names of the performers are at the 

vol. i. p. 507. The writer adds, ** All end. 

this is done, to make them fit to give the ^ nnd. p. 523» The writer adds, 

prince elector a royal entertainment, with "Mrs. Basset, the gnat lace-woman 

masks, dancings, and some other exer- of Cheapside, went roremost, and led 

cises of wit in orations or arraingments, the queen by the hand," &o. JSee ibid, 

that dav they invite him." p. 506. 

* This, I think, was Davenant's Tai- 
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their mode of exhifadtton, as that they were institutions cde- 
l»ated for the purposes of merriment and festivity, were sup* 
pressed or suspended under the fidse and illiberal ideas of re- 
fonnaticm and religion, which prevailed in the fanatical court 
of Cromwell. The countenance afforded by a polite court to 
such entertainments, became the leading topic of animadversum 
and abuse in the miserable declamations of the puritan thee- 
logists; who attempted the business of natbnal reformatioa 
without any knowledge of the nature of society^ and whose 
censures proceeded not so much from principles of a purer 
morality, as from a narrowness of mind, and from that igno- 
rance of human afikirs which necessarily accompanies Ae ope- 
rations of enthusiasm. 
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SECTION XXXV. 



W £ are now arrived at the commencement of the favt^^^ ik 
t&ktary. But before I {nroceed to & formal and. particuliu:: e3&** 
amination of the poetry of that century, and of those that &II0MV 
some preUmipary considerations of a more general naUu*e, ap4 
which will have a reference to all the remaining part of o\ir 
history) for the piurpose of preparing the reader, and fiicilitatiqg 
our fiiture inquiries, ai^)ear to be necessary. 

On a retrospect of the fifteenth century, we find much poetry 
written during the latter part of that period. It is certain, that 
the recent introduction into England of the art of typography^ 
to which our countrymen afforded the most liberal encourage- 
ment^ and which for many years was almost solely omfined to 
the impression of English books, the fashion of translating the 
classics from French versions, the growing improvements of 
the English language, and the difiiision of learning among the 
laity, greatly ccmtributed to multiply English composition, both 
in prose and verse. These causes,/ however, were yet imma- 
ture ; nor had th^ gathered a sufficient degree of power and 
Mability, to cerate on our literature with any vigorous effects. 

But there is a circumstance, which^ among some others al- 
ready suggested, impeded that precession in our poetry, which 
might yet have been expected under all these advantages. A 
revolution, the most fortunate and important in most other re- 
spects, and the most interesting that occurs in the history of 
the migration of letters, now b^an to take place ; which, by 
diverting the attention of ingenious men to new modes of think- 
ing, and the culture of new languages, introduced a new course 
•f study, and gave a temporary check to vernacular ccmiposui- 
tion. This was the revival of classical learning. 
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In the course of these annals we must have frequently re^ 
marked, from time to time^ strikmg symptoms of a restless 
disposition in the human mind to rouse from its lethargic state, 
and to break the bonds <^ barbarinn. After many imperfect 
and interrupted effi>rts, this mighty deliverance^ in which the 
mouldering €rothic fid[)rics (^ fidse religion and fidse philosophy 
fell together, was not effectually ccmipleted till the close of thie 
^Wenth c^itury. An event, almost fortuitous and unexpected, 
^ve a direction to that spirit of curiosity and discovery, whidi 
had not yet appeared in its fiill force and extent, for want of 
an ck^ect About the year 1453, the dispersion of the Gredn^ 
after Constantinople had heea occupied by the Turks, became 
the means of gratifying that natural love of novelty, which has 
so frequently led the way to the noblest improvements, by the 
introduction of a new language and new bodes; and totally 
changed the state of letters in Europe ^ 

This great change commenced in Italy; a country, from 
many circumstances, above all others peculiarly qualified and 
prepared to adopt such a deviation. Italy, during the darkest 
periods of monastic ignorimce, had always maintained a greater 
d^ree of refinem^t and knowledge than any other European 
country. In the thirteenth century, when the manners of 
Europe appear to have been overwhelmed with every species 
<^ absurdity, its luxuries were less savage, and its public spec*' 
tacles more rational, than those of France England, and Ger* 
many. Its inhabitants were not only ^riched, but enlightened, 
by that flourishing state <^ commerce^ which its commodious 
situation, aided l^ the combination of other concomitant ad* 

I But it should be reniembered» thmt insults of these barbariaos, came into 
some learned Grecians, foreseeing the England to seek redress or protection 
persecutions impending over their coun* from Henry tlie Fourth. He landed 
try, frequented Italy» and taught their at Dorer, attended by many learned 
language there, before the taking of Greeks ; and the next day was honour- 
Constantinople. Some Greeks who at- ably received at Christ-church priory at 
tended the Florentine council, and never Canterbury, by the prior, Thomas Cbyl- 
returned for fear of the Turlu, founded lenden. In a manuscript called Spxcv- 
the present royal library in the city of lom Parvuu>rum, lib. 5. c. SO. MSS^ 
Turenne. In the year 1401, the Greek BibL Lambeth, 
emperor, unable to resist the frequent ^ 
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vantages, contributed to support Even from the time of the 
irruptions of the northern barbarians, some glimmerings of the 
antient erudition still remamed in diis country; and in the 
midst o£ superstitkm and fidse philosophy, repeated efibrts were 
made in Italy to restore the Roman classics. To mention no 
other instances, Alberti Mussato"' of Padua, and a commander 
in the Paduan army against the Veronese, wrote two Ladn 
tragedies, Ek^VRRiNis", or the fiite <^ the tyrant Eeeriaus of 
Venma, and Achilleis, on the jdan of the Greek drama, and 
in imitation of Seneca, before the year 1320. The many nK>> 
num^its of l^idmate sculpture and architecture preserved ui 
Italy, had there kept alive ideas cf elegance and grace ; and 
the Italians, from their fiuniliarity with those precious remains 
of antiquity, so early as the close of the fourteenth century, had 
laid the rudiments of their perfectkm in the antient arts* An** 
other circumstance which had a consideraUe share in clearing 
the way for this change, and which deserves particular atten* 
tion, was the innovation introduced into the Italian poetiy by 
-Petrarch : who^ inspired with the most el^ant of passions, and 
doathing his exalted feelings on that delicate subject in the 
most melodious and brilliant Italian versification, had totally 
eclipsed the barbarous beauties of the Provencial troubadours; 
and by this new and powerful magic, had in an eminent degree 
coi^ibuted to reclaim, at least for a time, the public taste, fr(»n 
a love of Gothic manners and romantic imagery. 

In this country, so happily calculated for their favouraUe 
reception, the learned fugitives of Greece, when their empire 
was now destroyed, found shelter and protection. Hither tiiey 

" He was honoured with the laurel, tural Causes and Fate. And three books 

and diol 1329. in heroic verse, on the War i^nst the 

* Printed at Venice, 1636. fol. with Veronese above mentioned. The name 

his £ri8T0i.iB«'£i.E0i, Soliloquia, Ec- and writinffs of Mussato were hardly 

LOGJB, CsMTO OviDiANus, Latin History known, tilT they were brought forward 

of ItaJy, and Bavarus itd FUium. And to the public notice in the Essat ox 

in Muratori*s Rer. Ital. Scriftor. Pope; which J shall not be accused of 

torn. X. Mediolan. 1727. P. 1. 123. 569. partiality, as I only join the voice of the 

769. 785. See also in Tuesaur. Ital. world, in calling the most agreeable and 

torn. vi. part ii. Lugd. Bat 1722. Among judicious piece of Criticism produced by 

his inedited works are mentioned, Liber the present age. 
pe Luk Nazura et FoRTviTiB, ott Na^ 
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imported, aad here they interpreted, tlieir antient writers, whid> 
Jiad been preserved entire at Constantinople, - Thesie being 
eagerly studied by the best Italian scholars, communicated, a 
i^iste for the graces of genuine poetry and eloquence; and at 
the same* time were instrumental in propagating a more just 
and general relish for the iUnnan poets, orators, and histo* 
rians. In the mean time a more elegant and sid>lime philo- 
sophy was adopted: a philosophy more friendly to. works of 
taste and imagination, and more agreeable to the sort of read- 
ing which was now gaining ground. The scho^stic subtleties, 
and the captious logic of Aristotle, were abolished for the mild 
and diviTie wisdom of Plato. 

It was a circmnstance, which gave the ^eatest ^lendour 
and importance to this new mode of erudition, that it was en« 
4M>uraged by the popes: who, considering the encouragement 
of literature as a new expedient to establish their authcnrity over 
:the minds of men, and joying an opulent and peaceable do* 
minicHi in the voluptuous region of Italy, ext^ided their pa« 
trcmage on this occasion with a liberality so generous and un- 
deserved, that the court of Rome on a sudden lost its austere 
character, and became the seat of elegance and lurbanity. 
Nicholas the Fifth, about the year 1440, established public 
rewards at Rome for composition in the learned languages, 
appointed professors in humanity, and employed intelligent 
persons to traverse all parts of Europe in search of classic ma^ 
nuscripts buried in the monasteries^. It was by means of the 
munificent support of pope Nicholas, that Cyriac of Ancona, 
who may be considered as the first antiquary in Europe, was 
enabled to introduce a taste for gems, medals, inscriptions, and 
other curious remains of classical antiquity, which he collected 
with indefatigable labour in various parts of Italy and Greece**. 

" See " Doroinci Gcorgii Dissertatio Baluz. Miscell. torn. vi. p. 539. Ant 

de Nich. quinli erga X^iu et Literal. Vi- Augustini Dialog, dk Numismat. ix. xu 

rosPatrocinio."Kom. 1742. 4to. Added Voss. de Uistor. Lat. p. 809. His 

to his Life. Itinkkarium was printed at Florence, 

^ See Fr. Bunnanni Prjefat. ad Jn- by L. Mehus, 1742. Svo. See Leon, 

scriptioii. Grutcrian. Amstel. 1707. fol. . Aredni EribTOL. torn. ii. lib. ix. p. 149. 
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He allowed Francis Philelphus, an elegant Latin poet of Italy, 
about l^SO, a stipend for translating Homer into Latin ^. Leo 
the Tenth, not less conspicuous for his munificence in restoring 
letters, descended so far from his apostolical dignity, as to be 
a spectatcn* of the Poenulus of Plautus ; which was performed 
in a temporary theatre in the court of the capitol, by the flower 
of the Roman youth, with the addition of the most costly de- 
C(»^ons' : and Leo, while he was pouring the thunder of his 
anathemas against the heretical docttines of Martin Luther, 
pubMshed a bulle of excommunication against all those who 
should dare to censure the poems of Arlosto*. It was under 
the pontificate of Leo, that a perpetual indulgence was granted 
for rebuilding the church of a monastery, which possessed a 
manuscript of Tacitus*. It is obvious to observe, how little 
conformable, this just taste, these elegant arts, and these new 
amusements, proved in their consequences to the spirit of the 
papal system : and it is remarkable, that the court of Rome, 
whose sole design and interest it had been for so many centu- 
ries, to enslave the minds of men, should be the first to restore 
the ]:eligious and intellectual liberties of Europe. The aposto- 
lical Others, aiming at a fatal and ill-timed popularity, did not 

And GioRNAL. de^ Letteraii d' Italia, of the Duchess of Mantua. It wat 

torn. xxi« p. 428. See the Collsction acted by noble youths in the spaeioii^ 

o{ JnscrijJtionSt by P. Apianus, and B. apartments of the Vatican, and Leo wa» 

Amantius, Ingoldstat. 1634. fol. at the placed in a sort of tlirbne. Jo v. in Vit.' 

Hokum. Gaditak. p. 189. 

' Fhilelpb. Epist. xxiv, 1. xxxvi. 1. * [This bvU of Leo's wqs notliing 

In the BnsTLE of Philelphus, and in more than the customary papal license 

his ten books of Satires in Latin verse, for printing the work ; and in whiich wav 

are many curious particulars relating to included the usual denunciation against 

the literary history of those times. Venet. those who might attempt to pirate it. 

fol. 1502. His NicoLAUs, or two books See Mr. Boscoe*s Lifeof Leo X*vol. !▼« 

of Lyrics, is a panegyric on the life and — Ei)it. j 
•ctt of p<^ Nicholas the Fifth. * Paulas Jovitis nelatei. an anecdote ^ 

' It was in the year 151S, on occasion pope Leo the Tenth, which shews that 
of Julian Medicis, Leo's brother, being some passages in tlie classics ^ere studied 
made free of Rome. P. Jovius, Hist, at the court of Rome to very bad pur- 
lib, xi. ad calc. And Vit. Leon. lib. iii. poses. I roust give it in his own words, 
p. 145. Jovius Says, that the actors were ** Non caruit etiam infamia, quod panim 
JiomarusjuventuHslepidissiinL And that honeste nonnullos e cubic ulariis suis 
several pieces of poetry were rt cited at (erant enim e" tota Italia nobilissimi) 
the same time. Leo was ako pro^qt at adamare, et cum his tenerius atque If- 
an Italian comedy, written by cardinal berejocarividcretur." InViTALEONit 
Bibienna, called Calander, in honour X. p. 192. 
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reflect^ that they were shaking the throne, which they thus 
adorned. 

Among those who distinguished themselves in the exercise 
of these studies^ the fint and most nan^rois were the itriiaa 
eccksiasttcs. If not from principles of inclination, and a na- 
tmral impulse to follow the passion of the times, it was at least 
their interest, to concur in forwarding those improvements, 
which were commended, countenanced, and authorised, by 
their spiritual sovereign : they abandoned the pedantries of a 
barbarous theology, and cultivated the purest models of anti* 
quity. The cardmals and bishops of Italy composed Latin 
verses, and with a success attained by none in more recent 
times, in imitation of Lucretius, Catullus, and VirgiL Nor 
would the encouragement of any other European potentate 
have availed so much, in this great work of restoring litera^ 
ture: as no other patronage could have operated with so 
powerful and immediate an influence on that order of men, 
who, from the nature of their education and profession, must 
always be the principal instruments in supporting every species 
of liberal erudition. 

And here we cannot but observe the necessary connection 
between literary composition and the arts of design. No sooner 
had Italy banished the Gothic style in eloquence and poetr}v 
than painting, sculpture, and architecture, at the same time, 
and in the same country, arrived at maturity, and appeared m 
all their original splendour. The beautiful or sublime ideas 
which the Italian artists had conceived from the contempladoti 
ipf antient statues and antient temples, were invigorated by the 
descriptions of Homer and Sophocles. Petrarch was crowned 
in the capitol, and Raphael was promoted to the dignity of a 
cardinal. 

These improvements were soon received in other countries. 
Lascaris, one of the most learned of the Constantinopolitan 
exiles, was invited into France by Lewis the Twelflh, and 
Francis the First : and it was under the latter of these mo- 
liarchs that he was employed to form a Hbrarj' at Fontainbleau, 
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9od to introduce Greek professors into the yniversity of Parish 
Yet we find Gregory Typhemas teaching Greek at Paris, so 
early as the year 1 472 "• About the same time^ Antonius Epar- 
cbus of Corsica sold one h:indred Greek books to the emperour 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the Firstly those great rivals, 
who agreed in nothing, but in promoting the cause of litera^ 
ture. Francis the First maintained even a Greek secretary, 
the learned Angelus Vergerius, to whom he assigned, in the 
year l^^l, a pension of four hundred livres from his exche- 
quer'. He employed Julius Camillus to teach hiip to spe9lk 
fluendy the language of Cicero and Demosthenes, in the space 
of a month : but so chimerical an attempt necessarily proved 
abortive, yet it shewed his passion for letters^. In the yeax 
1474, die parliament of Paris, who, like other public bodies, 
eminent for their wisdcnn, could proceed on no other founda-* 
tion than that of ancient forms and customs, and were alarmed 
lit the appearance of an innovaticHi, onnmanded a cargo of 
books, some of the first specimens of typography, which were 
imported into Paris by a factor of the city of Mentz, to be 
seized and destroyed. Francis the First would not suffer so 
great a dishonour to remain on the French nation ; and al- 
though he interposed his authority too late for a revocation of 
the decree, he ordered the fiill price to be paid for the books;. 
This was the same parliament that exposed the reformation of 
the calendar, and the admission of any. other philosof^y than 
that of Aristotle. Such was Francis's sollicitude to encouragft 
the graces of a classical style, that he abdished the Laim, 
tongue from all public acts of justice, because the first presi^ 
dent of the parliament of Paris had used a barbarous term in 



^ ^ Du Breul, Aktiquitcz de Paris, First, by founding beautiful Grade and 

liv. ii. 1639. 4to. p. 563. Bembi Hist. Roman types at his own cost, incited 

VxNrr. par. ii. p. 76. And R. Simon, many students, who were caught by the 

Ceitiqux de la JDS^ EccUs* par du Pin, ele^nce of the impression, to read the 

tom. i. p. 502. 512^ antient books. Prjepat. ad Comment. 

" J(Iody, p. 233. in octo libr. Aristotelis de Opt. Statu 

^ MfMrfaoff,. PoLTHisT. iv. 6. Civitat. 

* DuBreid, ibid. p. 568. It is a just ' Alciati Epistol. xxiii. inter Gudi* 

remark of P.* Victorius, Uiat Francis the anas, p. K)9. 
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pronouncing sentence'; and because the Latin code and judi"^ 
cial processes, hitherto adopted in France, fiuniliarised the 
people to a base Latinitj. At die same time, he ordered these 
formularies to be turned, not into good Latin, which would 
have been^absurd or impossible, but into pure French^ : a re- 
formation which promoted the culture of the vernacular tongue. 
He was the first of the kings of France, that encouraged bril- 
Hant assemblies of ladies to firequent the French court : a cir- 
cumstance, which not only introduced new splendour and re- 
finement into the parties and carousals of the court of that 
monarchy, but gave a new turn to the manners of the Frenclr 
ecclesiastics, who of course attended the king, and destrc^ed 
much of their monkish pedantry**. 

» When we mention the share which Germany took in the 
restitution of letters, she needs no greater panegyric, than that 
her mechanical genius added, at a lucky moment, to all these 
foirtunate contingeticies in favour of science, an admirable in- 
vention, which was of the most singular utility in fedlitating 
the difiiision of tiie antient writers over every part of Europe : 
I mean the art of printing. By this observation, I do not mean 
to insinuate that Germany kept no pace with her neighboiu*6 
in the production of philological scholars. Rodolphus Langius, 
8 canon of Munster, and a tolerable Latin poet, after many 
struggles with the inveterate prgudices and authoritative threats 
of German bishops, and German universities^ opened a school 
of humanity at Munster : which supplied his countrymen with 
every species of elegant learning, till it was overthrown by the 
fiury of fanaticism, and the revolutions introduced by the bar- 
barous reformations of the toabaptistic zealots, in the year 
lSS4t^. Reuchlin, otherwise called Capnio^ cooperated with 
the laudable endeavours of Langius by professing Greek, be* 

* Matagonis de Mata^n!bus adver- Mezerai, Hm. France, sur Hnr. III. 

sus Italogalliam Antonii Matharelli, torn. iii. p. 446, 447. 

p. 226. * D. CbytMBus, Saiokia, L iii. p. SO. 

' Varillas, Hist, de Fran9ois I. Uvr. Trithem. p. 993. De S. £. Et de ^u- 

ix. pa^ 381. ^ MJNARIB. GsRMA)i; p. 239. 

*> Brantome, Mkm. tort. i. p. 227. 
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fore the year 1490, at Basil'*. Soon afterwards he translated 
Homer, Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, ^schines, and Lu- 
cian, into Latin, and Demosthenes into German. At Heidel- 
berg he founded a library, which he stored with the choicest 
Greek manuscripts. It is worthy to remark, that the first 
public institution in any European university for promoting 
polite literature, by which I imderstand these improvements in 
erudition, appears to have been established at Vienna. In the 
year 1501, Maximilian the First, who, like Julius Cesar, had 
composed a commentary coi his own illustrious military achieve- 
ments, founded in theuniversity of ViennaaCoLLEGEof PoETBY. 
This society consisted of four professors: one for poetry, a se*- 
cond for oratory, and two others for mathematics. The pro- 
fessor of poetry was so styled, because he presided over all the 
rest : and the first person appointed to this ofiice was Conradus 
Celtes, one of the restorers of the Greek language in Germany, 
an elegant Latm poet, a critic on the art of Latin versification, 
the first poet4aureate of his country, and the first who intro- 
duced the practice of acting Latiti tragedies and comedies in 
public, after the manner of Terence*. It was the business of 
this professor, to examine candidates in philology; and to re- 
ward those who appeared to have made a distinguished pro^- 
Hciency in classical studies with a crown of laurel. Maximi- 
lian's chief and general design in this institution, was to restore 
the languages and the eloquence of Greece and Rome ^. 

* See £ PISTOL. Claror. Viroe. ad of creating and laureaUng poets in the 
Reuchlin. 'p, m. 4. 17. Maius, in said college," &c. Paneg. Prim, ad 
Vita ReUchlI^i, &c. . [See supra, Maximilian. Imp. Signat. a. ii. A morxi^ 
p. 20S.] . &c. Noringb. 1502. 4to. The same au- 

* Celtea dedicates hh Amores, or La- itsor, in his Descriptiok of the City of 
tin Elegies, to Ma^umitian, in. a latin Nuremburgh, written in 1501, inentlona 
panegyric pr^filted; in which he com- it as a circumstance of importance and a 
pliments the emperor, <* You who have singularity, that a person skilled in the 
this year endowed most liberally the Rmnan literature had just begun to give 
muses, long wandering, and banished lectures in a public building, to the in- 
Drom Germany by the calumni^ of cer- genuous youth of that city, in poetry 
tain unskilful men, with a college and a and oratory, with a salary of one hun^ 
popetiial stipend: having, mor<3over, dred aurei,- as was the practice in the 
according to a custom practised in my cities of Italy. Descript. Urb. Korimob. 
tkne at Rome, delegated to me and my cap. xii. 

successors, in your stead, the authority ^ See the imperial patent for trectin^ 

VOL. III. R 
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Among the chief restorers of literature in Spain, about 1490^ 
•#as Antonio de Lebrixa, one of the professors in the univer- 
sity of Alacala, founded by the magnificent cardinal Ximenes^ 
archbi^if^ of Toledo. It was to the patronage of Ximenes 
thflEt Lebrixa owed his celebrity^. Profoundly v^^ed in every 
species of sacred and pro&ne learning, and appointed to the 
respectable office of royal historian, he chose to be distinguished 
only by the name of the gr^mnarian**; that is, a teacher of 
polite letters. In this department, he enriched the seminaries 
of l^ain with new systems of grammar, in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; and with a view to i*educe his native tongue under 
some critical laws, he wrote comparative lexicons, in the Latin, 
Castilian, and Spanish languages. Tliese, at this time, were 
plans of a most extraordinary nature in Spiun ; and placed the 
literature of his country, which from the phl^madc temper of 
ihe inhabitants was tenacimis of ancient forms, on a much wider 
basis than before. To these he added a manual of rhetoric^ 
compiled from Aristotle, Tully, and^Quindlian : tocher with 
commentaries on Terence, Virgil, Juvenal, Persius, and other 
dassics. He was deputed by Ximenes, with other learned 
-Hnguists, to superintend the grand C(»nplutaisian edition ol 
Ae Bible : and in the conduct of that laborious work, he did 
not esci^ the censure <^ heretical impiety for exercising his 
critical skill on the sacred text, according to the ideas of the 
holy inquisition, with too great a degree of precision and ac- 
curacy*. 

Even Hungary, a country by no means uniformly advanced 
with other parts of Europe in the common arts of civilisaticm, 
was illuminated with the distant dawning of science. Mattheo 
Corvini, king of Hungary and Bohemia, in the fifteenth cen- 

tbiB eollege, in Fr^enn's Germav. Rb- ' See Kic Anton. Bibl. Not. Hispaw. 

MM ScRiPToiu Va». kc, torn. ii. fol. torn. i. p. 104.— 109. 

PVaneof. 1602. p. 287. And by J. Henry ^ L. Vivw, de Ckusk CoftBUTtAmirM 

Van Seelen, Lubec. 4to. 1723. And in Aiw. Si. p. 7% 

bis Select. LiIte&ar. p. 488. In this * See Alvanis Oomesins de V»a Xis. 

patent, the purpose of the foundation is menis, lib. il. pag* 48. !Niew Anton, m 

declared to be, <* restituere aboIitaiA supr. p. 109. Imbonatus, Bibl. Latik^^ 

prisei sceculi eloquentiam." Hibr. p. S15j 



ttiry, and who died in 149(^> was a loiter and a guardian of li^ 
terature K He putcbased tmntmevable volumes of Greek and 
Hebrew writ^:^ at Constantinople and odier Grecian cities, 
when they were sacked by the Turks: and, as the operations 
q{ typog^]phy were now but imperfect, employed at floretice 
many learned librarians to multiply copies of classier, botk 
Greek and Latin, which he could not procure in Greece ^ 
TTiese, to the number of fifty thousand, he placed in a tower^ 
wh]^ he had erected in the metropolis of Buda"^ : and in this 
library he establi^d thirty amanuenses, skilled in paintingv 
iUuminating, and writing : who^ under the ccmduct of Felix 
Bagusinus, a Dalmatian, consummately learned in the Greeks 
Cbaldaie, and Arabic languages, and an degant designs and 
painter of ornaments on vellum, attended incessantly to due 
business of transcri^on and decoration^. The librarian was 
Bartholomew Fcmtius, a learned Florentine, the writer of many 
philc^^cal works ^, and a professor of Greek and co^atoey at 
Florence* When Boda was taken by the Turks in the yeair 
1526, cardinal Bozmanni offered for the reifemption of this inr- 
ostimaUe collection, two hundred thou^md pieces of tbe: Imr- 
perial money : yet without effect; for the barbarous besic^fers. 
de&ced or destroyed most of the bocJcs, m the vklence c^ seiz- 
ing the splendid corers and the s^er bosses aiul x^la^s witk 
which diey were enriched p. The learned Obsopeeus relates, 



• ^ See PetrJTaetiichii Norn JBiBUOTH. lian poettf. Lambecciua says, that in 

TMORuviEiisig, p. 32. WUo has written the year 1665, he was se^t tp Budu by 

a DlssERTATioK Dc fneritis Matthue Cor- the emperor Leopold, to examine what 

vyti m rem Uterartam, xsvasmed in tlqs library. Afi»r rQpeate4 

^ See Job. Alex. Brassicani Prjbfat. delays and difficulties, he was at length 

AD Salvianum, Basil. 1530. fol. And permitted by the Turks to enter the room: 

Mabc&us db Buuotuxcis. p» 145. 149. where he saw about four hundred books, 

*" Anton. Bonfinii Rsa. Hukgae. printed, and of no value, dispersed on 

Dcca<l. It. Hb. 7. p. 460. edit 1690. the floor, and covcsed with dost and 

^ Bdhis, ArpAEAT. AD HisTOB. Hun- fildi. Lambecdus supposes, tiuit das 

OAB. Dec. L cap. 5. Turks, knowing die condition of ii^jt 

* Among other things^ he wrote Com- books, were ashamed to give him ad^ 

mentaries on Peisius, Juvenal, Ltvy, nuttance. Commxnt. sb Bul. Vin»o- 

and Aristotle's Pocrics. He translated bon. lib. ii. c. ix. p. 993. ^ 
Phalaris*s Epictles into the Tuscan Ian- ^ CovLExmo Madero-Schmiduoiay Ae- 

gcn0e,pubti8hedatFloreacel491. Cre- csss. i. p. 310. seq. Belius, tH supr. 

s^nabeni has placed him among tlie I^ torn* iii* p. 2SS. 

R 2 
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that a book was brou^t him by an Hungarian soldier, which 
he had picked up, with many others, in the pillage of king 
Corvino's library, and had preserved as a prize, merely be- 
cause the covering retained some marks of gold and rich work- 
manship. This proved to be a manuscript of the Ethiopic^ 
of Heliodorus; , from which, in the year 1534, Obsopaeus 
printed at Basil the first edition of that elegant Greek ro- 
mance^. 

But as this incidental sketch, of the history of the revival of 
modern learning is intended to be applied to the general sub- 
ject of my work, I hasten to give a detail of the rise and pro- 
gress of these improvements in England : nor shall I scruple, 
for the sake of producing a fi^ll and uniform view, to extend 
the enquiry to a distant period. 

Efforts were made in our English universities for the revival 
of critical studies, much sooner than is commonly imagined. 
So early as the year 1439, William Byngham, rector of Saint 
John Zachary in London, petitioned king Henry the Sixth, in 
favour of his grammar scholars, for whom he had erected a 
commodious mansion at Cambridge, called God's House, and 
which he had given to the college of Clare-hall : to the end, 
that twenty-four youths, under the^^direction and government 
of a learned priest, might be there perpetually educated, and 
be from thence transmitted, in a constant succession, into difr 
ferent parts of England, to those plapes where grammar schools 
had fallen into a state of desolation ^ In the year 1498, Al- 
cock bishop of Ely founded Jesus College in Cambridge, partly 
for a certain number of scholars to be educated in grammar*. 

^ In the Preface. See Neandri who are also called Ergons eachoHert en 

Prjbfat. ad Gn omoloo. Stobaei, p. 27. gramniaire. Tliey are ordered to hear lee- 

' " Ubi scholae grammaticales exis- tionest [lessons] nuUeriat, et verstu, prout 
tunt desolats.*' Fat Hen. VI. ann. in scholis grammaticalibtis consuevU, 
re^. xyii. p. 2. memb. 16. Boul. Hist. Acad. Paris. \di, iv. p. 74. 
• ° Rymer, Feeder, xij. 653. We find But the college of Ayr Maria, at PR- 
early establishments of this sort in the ris, founded in 1S39» is for a Master and 
colleges of Paris. In the year 1S04». six boys only, from nine to sixteen yearf* 
queen Jane founded the college of Na-^ BouL ibid. p. 261. The society of Mer« 
varre, at Paris, for thirty theologists,' toncollege, in Oxford, founded in 127?, 
thirty artists, and twenty orahmarians, originally maintained in the unirersiiy 
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Yet there is reason to apprehend, that these academical pupils 
in grammar, with which the art of rhetoric was commonly 
joined, mstead of studying the real models of style, were chiefly 
trained in systematic manuals of these sciences, filled with im- 
profitable definitions and unnecessary distinctions : and that in 
learning the arts of elegance, they acquired the barbarous im- 
proprieties of diction which those arts were intended to remove 
and reform. That the foundations I have mentioned did not 
produce any lasting beneficial effects, and that the technical 
phraseology of metaphysics and casuistry still continued to 
prevail at Cambridge, appears from the following anecdote* 
Id the reign of Henry the Seventh, that university was so de- 
stitute of skill in latinity, that it was obliged to hire an ItaUan, 
one Caius Auberinus, for composing the pubUc orations and 
epistles, whose fee was at the rate of twenty-pence for an 
epfetle^ The same person was employed to explain Terence 
in the public schools". Undoubtedly the same attention to a 
futile philosophy, to unintelligible elucidations of Scotus and 
Aquinas, notwithstanding the accessions accruing to science 
firom the establishment of the Himifredian library, had given 
the same tincture to the ordinary course of studies at Oxford. 

such boys as claimed kindred to the ^gidius Dewes, successively royal li- 
founder, bishop Walter de Merton, in brarian at Westminster, to Henry the 
grammar learning, and all necessaries. Seventh and Eighth, was a Frenchman^ 
sometimos till they were capable of tak- The last king granted him a salary for 
ing a degree. They were placed in Nun- that office, of ten pounds, in the year 
ball, adjoining to the college on the east. 1522. Priv. Sig. IS Henr. VIII. Offic. 
" Expens. factae per Thomam de Her- Pell. He was preceptor in French to 
lyngton, pro pueris de genere fundatoris Henry Eighth, prince Arthur, princess 
a fest. Epiph. usque ad fest. S. Petri ad Mary, the kings of France and Scotland, 
▼incula, 21 Edw. III. A.D. 1347.**— and the marquis of Exeter. Stowe, 
Item, in filo albo et viridi, et ceteris per- London, p. 230. Among other things 
tinendis, ad reparationem vestium tarn of the sort, he wrote at the command of 
artistarum quam grammaticorum, vid. Henry, An Introductorie for to leme to 
Item, Mag. Joh. Cornubiensi pro salario rede, to pronounce, and to sjjeak French 
SCHOLJE, in tertio quadragesimali. x d. truely comjn/led for the princess Mary* 
Et hostiario [usher] suo, iid. ob. Item, Liond. p. Waley, 4to. [Sec Pref. Pals- 
Mag. Job. Cornubiensi pro tertio esti- grave*s Lesclaiecissmemt.] He died 
Tali, xd. Et hostiario suo, iid. ob.** in 1535. 

A.Wood, MS.Coll.MertonCoLLECTAN. " " Quod fecit admodum frigide, ut 

[Cod. MSS. Eallard. Bibl. Bodl. 46.] eaeranttempora.** Lib. Matt. Arcbiep. 

* MSS. Bibl.CC.C.Camb. Miscell. Parker, MSS. Baker, MSS. Harl. 7046. 

P. p. 194. Qfficium magistri Glomerio!, f. |25, 6. 
1 observe here, that Giles du Vadis, or 
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For, aoout the 3reer 1468, the university of C^ord campU- 
meiited ChiMlwortfa bishop of Lincohi, far his core and en- 
deavOBTS in restoring grammatical titeratue, whicfa^ as they 
represent, had ioi^ decayed and been forgotten in that se- 
milnrry^. 

Bat although these gleams of science long stm^ed with the 
schcdastic cloud whkh, inveloped oar universities, we find the 
Culture of the classics embraced in Engknd mach 4SOoner than 
is supposed. Before the year 1490, many of our countrymen 
fqppear to have turned their thouglits to the revival of the study 
of classics : yet, chiefly in ccHise^pi^ice of their communications 
with Italy, and, as mcffit of diem were dergymen, of the oiooa- 
ragementsthey received fircnn the liberali^ of the Roman pon- 
tic '• Millyng, abbot cf Westminster, about the year 14(80^ 
undersitood ^ Greek language : which yet is mentioned as a 
singntar eccomplislnnent, in one, aktiough a prelate, of the 
monastic professicm^. Rdbert Flemmyng studied the Grreek 

^ Registr.Univ.Oxon. FF, fEpisroL. of this kind. For instance, in the new 

AcAs.} fbl. 254. The Epistles in this work of the coHege of li^indsor, [L e; 

Rtt^ier, contain many local anecdotes saint George's chapel,] sudi tabernacles 

ofthe restoration ofleaming at Oxford. abound, both within and without the 

* Such -of our countaymen as wrote in building. Wherefore, being requested, 

La^ at this period, and were entirely about the latter end of tlie reign of king 

educated at home without any connec- Edward the Fourth, by the venerable 

tions with Italy, wrote a style not more roaster Edward 6eymor, Master of the 

classical than that of the monkish Latin Works there, and at the desire of the 

annalists who flourished two or three said king, to compile a history of those 

centuries before. I will instance only kings and princes who have founded 

in Ross oi Warwick, author of the Hi- diurches and cities, that the images 

•ToxiA RxouH Avamt, educated at placed in those niches might a|^>ear to 

Oxford, an ecdesiastic, and esteemed an greater advantage, and more effi^ctually 

cgmnent scholar. Nor is the plan of preserve the names of the persons repre- 

Boss*s History, which was ^finished so sented ; at ihe instance of this my bro- 

late as ^die year 1483, less barbarous tber-student at Oxford, and especis^y at 

than his latinity ; for in writing a cbro- the desire of the said most noble mo- 

mde df the Icrngs of England, he be- narCh, as also to exhilarate the minds of 

gins, according to the constant practice his royal successours, I have undertidcen 

of the monks, with the creation and the his work,*' &c. Edit Heame> Oxon. 

-first ages of the world, and adopts all •1745. p. 120. Svo. 
tibeir ^gcnds and fables. His motives ^ Leland, in V. One Adam Eston^ 

for undertaking this work are exceed- educatedat Oxford, a Benedictine monk 

ingly curious. He is speaking of the of Norwich, and who lived at Rome Ae 

method of perpetuating the memories of greatest part of his life, is said to have 

lamous men by statues : " Also in our written many pieces in Hebrew, Grciek, 

churches, tabernacles in stone-work, or and Latin. He died at Rome, in the 

niches, are wroughtfor containing images year 1397. lanner, p. 266, Lekmd 
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and Latin languages under Bapti$ta Guarini at Ferrara ; and 
at his return into England, was preferred to the deanery of 
Lincoln about the year 1450*. During the reipi of Edward 
the Foimii, he was at Rome ; where he wrote an elegant Latin 
poem in heroic verse, entitled LucuBRATioNEs'TiBURXiNiE, 
which he inscribed to pope Sixtus his singular patron^. It has 
these three chaste and strong hexameters, in which he describes 
the person of that illustrious pontiff. 

Sane, quisquis in hunc oculos converterit acreis, 
In fa;:ie vultuque viri sublime videbit 
Elucere aliquid, majestatemque verendam. 

Leland assures us, that he saw in the libraries of Oxford a 
Greco-Latin lexicon, compiled by Flemmyng, which bases* 
caped my searches. He left many volumes beautifully written 
and richly illuminated, to Lincoln college in Oxford, where he 
had received his academical education^. About the same pe- 
riod, John Gunthorpe, afterwards, among other numerous and 
eminent promotions, dean of Wells, keeper of the privy seal, 
and master of ICing^s hall in Cambridge, attended also the phi- 
lological lectures of Guarini : and for the polished latinity with 
uiiich he wrote Epistles and Orations, compositions at that 
time much in use and request, was appointed by king Edward 
the Fourth Latin secretary to queen Anne, in the year 1487 *^. 

mentions John Bate, a Cannelite, of of elegant JLatin verses. MSS. Cottok. 

York, about the year 1429, as a Greek VespasI B. iv. One is, De regis Henrici 

scholar. Scriptor. Batus* Sejjtimi in GaUiam progressu. It b^ins, 

' ,Wood, Hist. Umiv. Oxon. ii. 62. « Bella canant alii Trqjas, prostrataque 

Wharton, AprxKD. p. 155. Bate, viii. dicant." Another is, JDe^jtudem laudi- 

21. bus sub pratextu rostB purpurMs, a dia- 

* Printed at Ferrara, 1477. S^o. In logu» between Mopsus and Melibeus. 

two books. He was prothonotary to One of the poems. On Christinas, has 

pope Sixtus. In this poem he mentions the date 1497. 
Baptista Platina, the librarian at Rome ; ^ Lei. ibid. 

who, together with most of the Italian *^ Pat. 7. £dw. IV. m. 2. Five of his 

scholars, was his familiar friend. See Orations before illustrious personages 

Carbo*s funeral Oration on Guarini. I are extant, MSS. Bodl. N£. F. ii. 20. 

know not whether one John Opicius, In the same manuscript are his Anvo- 

our countryman as it seems, and a Latin tationes qtuBdam Ckitic2B in verba gtuS' 

poet, improved his taste in Italy about dam apud ])oetas citata. He gave many 

(his time : but he has left some copit;s Ijiooks, collected in Italy, to Jesus col- 
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The manuscripts collected in Italy, which he gave to both the 
universities of England, were of much more real value, than 
the sumptuous silver image of the virgin Mary, weighing one 
hundred and forty-three ounces, which he presented to his 
cathedral of WeDs**. William Gray imbibed under the same 
preceptors a knowledge of the best Greek and Roman writers : 
and in the year 1454«, was advanced by pope Nicholas the 
Fifth, equally a jud^e and a protector of scholars, to the bishop- 
rick of Ely*. This prelate employed at Venice and Florence 
many scribes and illuminators '^, in preparing copies of the clas- 
sics and other useful books, which he gave to the Ubrary of 
Baliol college in Oxford s, at that time esteemed the best in 
the university. John Phrea, or Free, an ecclesiastic of Bristol, 
receiving information from the Italian merchants who trafficked 
at Bristol, that multitudes of strangers were constantly crowd- 
ing to the capitals of Italy for instruction in the learned lan- 
guages, passed over to Ferrara; where he became a fellow- 
student with the prelate last mentioned, by whose patronage 
and assistance his studies were supported**. He translated 
Diodorus Siculus, and many pieces of Xenophon, into Latin'. 
On account of the former work, he was nominated bishop of 
Bath and Wells by pope Paul the Second, but died before 

lege at Cambridge. Lei. Coll. iii. 1 3. See ten of his epistles, five of which are 

He was ambassador to the king of Cas- written from Italy to bishop Gray, MSS. 

tile, in 1466 and 1470. Rymer, Foed. Bibl. Bodl. N£. F. ii. 20. In one of 

xi. 572. 653. Bale mentions his Diversi these he complains, that tho bishop's re- 

generis Carmina. viiL 42. And a book mittances of money had fBtiled,.and that 

on Rhetoric. he was obliged to pawn his books and 

^ Registr. Eccles. Wellens. clothes to Jews at Ferrara. 

* Wharton, Angl. Sacr. i. 672. ' He also translated into latin Sync- 

' One of those was Antonius Marius, sius's Pan eg rate on Baldkess. Pnnt- 

In Baliol college library, one of bishop ed, BasiL 1521. 8vo. [Whence Abn- 

Gray*8 manuscripts has tills entry. *' An- ham Flemming made his English tram- 

tonius Marii filius Fiorentinus civis lation, London, 1579.] Leiand mec- 

transcripsi ab originalibus exemplaribus, tions some flowing latin heroics, which 

2 Jul. 1448." &c. MSS. Ixviii. [Apud he addressed to his patron Tiptofl, earl 

MSS. Langb. Bal. p. 81.] See Leiand. of Worcester, in which Bacchus expof- 

Coll. iii. p. 2 1 . tulates with a goat gnawing a vine. Cou . 

^ Leiand, Coll. ut supr. p. 61. iii. 13. And Scriptor. Fhreas. His 

^ Among Fhrea's Epistles in Baliol Cosmographia Munoi is a collection 

library, one is P&eceftori suo Guarino, iVom Pliny. Leiand, Coll. iii. p. 58. 

^hose epistles are full of encomiimns on See MSS. Br. Ti^'yne, 8. p. 285. 

Fhreas, MSa Bal. Coll. Oxon. G. 9. 
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consecration in the year 1464'^. His Latin Epistles, five of 
which are addressed to his patron the bishop of Ely, discover 
an uncommon terseness and facility of expression. It was no 
inconsiderable testimony of Phrea's taste, that he was requested 
by some of his elegant Italian friends, to compose a new epitaph 
in Latin elegiacs for Petrarch's tomb : the original inscription 
in monkish rhymes, not agreeing with the new and improved 
ideas of Latin versification*. William Sellynge, a fellow of 
AH Souls college in Oxford, disgusted with the barren and 
contracted circle of philosophy taught by the irrefi'agable pro- 
fessors of that ample seminary, acquired a famiUarity with the 
most excellent antient authors, and cultivated the conversation 
of Politian at Bononia"^, to whom he introduced the learned 
Linacer". About the year 1460, he returned into England; 
and being elected prior of Christr-Church at Canterbury, en- 
riched the librwy of that fraternity with an inestimable collec- 
tion of Greek and Roman manuscripts, which he had amassed 
in Italy®. It has been said, that among these books, which 
were all soon afterwards accidentally consumed by fire, there 
was a complete copy of Cicero's Platonic system of politics De 
Republicap. King Henry the Seventh sent Sellynge in the 

^ See Leland, Coll. iii. 58. Wood, p. 52.] Cardiilal Pole expended two 

Hist. Univ. Oxon. ii. 76. thousand crowns in searching for Tally's 

- * See Lelandy, Coll. ilL IS. 63. Le. Six Books de kepubuca in Poland, but 

land says that he had the new epitaph, without success. Epistol. Aschami ad 

Novum ac elegnns. Scriftor. Phreas. Sturm, dat. 14 Sept 1555- lib. i. p. 99. 

" Tuscia me genuit/* &c. And Sturmius, in a letter to Ascham 

^ Leland, Cellingus. [dat. 30 Jan. 1552.] says, that a person 

" Id. Itin. vi. f. 5. in his neighbourhood had flattered him 

** Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. ii. 177. with a promise of this inestimable trea- 

In a monastic Obitary, cited by Whar- sure. Barthius reports, that they were 

ton, he is said to be, ** Latina quoque et in the monastery of Fulda, on vellum, 

GRiBCA lingua apprirae institutus.** It but destroyed by the stddiers in a pillage 

is added, that he adorned the library over of that convent Christianl Feustefl. 

the prior's chapel with exquisite sculp- Miscellan. p. 47. Compare Mabillon. 

tures, and furnished it with books, and Mus. Italic, tom. i. p. 79. Isaac Bul- 

that he glazed the south side of the cloy- lart relates, that in the year 1576, du<^ 

sters of his monastery, for the use of his ring the siege of Moscow, some noble 

studious brethren, placing on the walls Polish officers, accompanied by one Voi- 

new texts, or inscriptions, called Ca- nuskius, a man profoundly skilled in the 

mou, or carols. Angl. Sacr. i. p. 145. learned languages, made an excursion 

ses. into the interior parts of Muscovy; 

' This is asserted on the authority of where they foundj among other valuable 

Leland. ScmrroR. ut supr. [See supr. monuments of antient literature, TuUy'a 
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quality of an envoy to the king of France ; before whom he 
spoke a most elegant Latin oration *i. It i$ motioned oa his 
monumeot, joow remaining in Cant^bury cathedral, that he 
understood Greek. 

Doctor theologus Selling, Grjeca atque Latina 
Lingua perdoctus. — — — 

This is an imcommon topic of praise in an abbot's epitaph. 
William Grocyn, a fellow of New college at Oxford, pursued 
the same path about the year 1488 : and having perfected his 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, with which he had been be- 
fore tinctured, at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondylas and 
Politian, and at Rome under Hermolaus Barbarus, became 
the first voluntary lecturer of that language at Oxford, before 
the year l^QO*". Yet Polydore Virgil, perhaps only from a 
natural partiality to his country, affirms, that Cornelius Vitellus, 
an Italian of noble birth and of the most accomplished learn- 
ing, was the first who taught the Greek and Roman classics at 
Oxford S Nor must I forget to mention John Tiptoft, the un- 
fortunate earl of Worcester ; who, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, rivalled the most learned ecclesiastics of his age, iii the 
diligence and felicity with which he prosecuted the politer stu- 
dies. At Padua, his singular skill in refined Latinity endeared 
him to pope Pius the Second, and to the most capital omar 
ments of the Italian schools His Latin Letters still remain, 
and abundantly prove his abilities and connections ". He trans- 

RpruBLic, written in golden letters. fidd» Hist. Eccles. p. 651 ; who says, 

Acad. Art. Sclent, torn. p. 87. It is to that this Vltellius spoke his first oration 

)>e wished, that the same good fortune at New-college. "Qfiipriniamsuamora- 

whicb discovers this work of Cicero, will ttonem in coUegio Wiccamensi habuil. ** 

iJso restore the remainder of Ovid's ^ See Ware, Script. IIibekn. ii. 133. 

Fasti, the lost Decads of Livy, the An- Camd. Brit. p. 436. And the Funeral 

TicATONss of Cesar, and an entire copy Oration of Ludovico Carbo, on Guarini. 

jof PetroninS). " In this correspondence, four letters 

^ From his EriTArH. are written by the earl, viz. To I^au- 

' Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 246. renoe More, John Fre or Fhrea, Wil- 

See Fiddes*s WoLSET, p. 201. liam Attedyff, and Moffster Vincent. 

' Anol. Histoiu lib. xxvi. p. 610. SO. To the earl are letters of Galeotus Mai- 

edit. Basil. 1534. fol. But he seems to tius, Baptista Guarini, and other anon^ 

have only been schoolmaster of Magda- mous friends. BISS. Eccles. Cathedr. 

len or Kew-college. See Nic Harps- jLincoln. 
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ktod Cicero's dialogue on Friendship into English ^ He 
was the coimnon patron of all hi$ ingenious countrymen, who 
about this period were makii^ rapid advances in a more rar- 
tional and ample plan of study ; and, among other instances of 
his unwearied liberality to true literature, he prepared a pre-? 
sent of chosen manuscript books, valued at five hundred marcs^ 
for the increase of the Hum{^redian library at Oxford, then 
recently instituted^. These books appear to have been pur- 
chased in Italy ; at that time the grand and general mart of 
antient authors, especially the Gre^ classics ^. For the Turkish 

* Printed by Cazton, 1481. fol. L&- Edit. 1570. ut supr. foL 185. a. Witb 
land thinks, that the version of TiiUy de regard to what is here suggested, of our 
SenecttUe, printed also by Caxton, was countrynaen resoiting to Greece £br In- 
made by this earl. But this translation struction, Rhenanus acquaints us, that 
was made by William of Wyrcestre, or liiy, the famous ,gi:smmarian, wae not 
William Botoner, an enunent physician only intimately acquainted with the whole 
and antiquary, from the French of Law- dme of (^eek aulhors, bat with the do- 
rence Premierfait^ and presented by the mestic life and familiar conreraation of 
translate to bishop Waynflete, Aug. 20, the Greeks, he having lived some time 
1473. See MSS. Harl. 4329. 2. S. in the island of Rhodes. PajsTAT. ad 
T^toft also translated into English two T. Mori Efiorav. edit. Basil. 1520. 4to. 
elegant Latin Oratioks of Banatusius He staid at BJK>de8 five years. This 
Magnomontanus, supposed to be spoken was about the year 1500. I have before 
byC. Sdpio andC. Fkminius, who were mentioned a Translation of Vegetius^a 
rivals in the courtship of Lucretia. This Tactics, written at Rhodes, in the year 
vasdon was printed by Caxton, with 1459, by John Newton, evidently one of 
Tully*s two Dialogues abovementio&- our countrymen, who perhaps studied 
ed. He has left other pieces. Greek there. MSS. Laud. BibL Bodl. 

^ Episz. Acad. Oxon. 259. Registr. Oxen. K. 53. It must however be re- 

F F. f. 121. I suspect, that on the earl's memfoered, that the passion for visiting 

execution, in 1470, they were never re- the holy places at Jerusalem did not 

oeived by the university. Wood, Antiq. cease among us till late in the reign of 

Un. Oxon. ii. 50. Who adds, that the Henry the Eighth. See The jn/lgrymagp 

earl meditated a bene&ction of the same (f syr Bichard Torkyngton, parson ^ 

kind to Camlwidge. Mulberton in Nbrfolkf to . Jerusalem, 

' As the Greek language became fa- An. 1517. Catal. MSS. vol. ii. 182. 

^onable m the course of erudition, we William Wey, fellow of Eton college, 

find the petty scholars affecting to un- celebrated mass cum carUu arganico, at 

derstand Greek. This appears from the Jerusalem, in the year 1472* MSS. 

following passive in Barclay's Ship of James, Bibl. Bodl. vi. 153. See his 

FooLBSy written, as we have seen, about Itineraries, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. NE. 

the end of the fifteenth century: F. 2. 12. In which are aho some of 

Another boartetii himself that hath bene his EngHsh rhymes on The Way to Hie^ 

In Gx«ece at scholes, and many other rusalem. He went twice thither. 

Imi^ . Barclay, m the same stanza, like a 

But if tfiat he'were apposed » well, I wene plain ecclesiastic, censures the prevaibng 

Tbe Greekea letters he scantdoth un. practice of going abroad for instruction; 

derstand. which, for a time at least, certainly proved 



* examined. 
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emperors, now seated at Constantinople, particularly Bajazet 
the Second, freely imparted these treasures to the Italian emis- 
saries, who availing themselves of the fashionable enthusiasm, 

of no small detriment to our English doctrinapercipitur, edit, Basil, 1517. 4to. 

schools and universities. p. 27. 28. In which the author calls 

But thou, vayne boaster, if thou wUt ^'!^^^ ^^hop Langton's a i^nutni- 

take in hand **^^' ^® ^^ Langton*s Will, Cur. 




suuSce * - — 

In England is sufficient discipline, if r* hlll^?^"'; ^f^ "" ^V^ 

And n*le men endowed with science, ^ ^"*'^" ^T.^'' if^"^^ ^uiop 

o 01 Durham, and the giver of many va- 
luable Greek books to the university of 

And in another place, ibid. fol. 54. a. Cambridge ; and by Hugh Latimer. 

_ , A 1 au • 4.^ Tractat. ut supr. p. 6. 99. 103. !-«- 

One runneth to Ahnayne, another mto j^^^^ ^^^^ ...J"^^^ 

Fraiince, ^„Ko«i^ «. We find also archbishop Wareharo, 

To P^s, PadwayS Lombardy, or before the year 1520, educating at hi! 

bpayne , ti^^^ ^, ru own expence, for the space of twelve 

Another to Bonony«, Rome, or Or- y^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

?*^Jn.^i .4 A ♦!,-«- ^, n^ restorers of the Greek hmguage in En- 

To Cayns, to ITiolousS Athens, or Co- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ universities of l^s, Lou- 

iayne • vain, and Leipsic : from which return- 

And at the hist retumeth home agayne, j^^ '^ ^^ accomplished scholar, he 
More ignoraunt. succeeded Erasmus in the Greek pro- 
Yet this practice was encouraged by fessorship at Cambridge. Croke dedi- 
some of our bishops, who had received cated to archbishop Wareham his In- 
their education in English universities, troductiones in Rudimenta Gr^bca, 
Pace, one of our learned countrymen, a printed in the shop of Eucharius Cervi- 
friend of Erasmus, was placed for edu- comius, at Cologne, 1520. 
cation in grammar and music in the fa- With regard to what has been here 
mily of Thomas Langton, bishop of said concerning the practice of educating 
Winchester; who kept a domestic school boys in the families of our bishops, it 
within the precincts of his palace, for appears that Grosthead, bishop of Lin- 
training boys in these sciences, ** Hu- coin in the thirteenth century, educated 
maniores literas (says my author) tanti in this manner most of the nobih'ty in 
estimabat, ut dcmestica schola pueros ac the kingdom, who were placed there in 
juvenesibi e: udiendos curavit," &c. The the character of pages : ** Filios Nobi- 
bishop, yfho took the greatest pleasure Hum procerum regni, quos secum ha- 
in examining his scholars every evening, buit domicellos." Job. de Athona. in 
observing tliat young Pace was an ex- Constit. Ottobon. Tit. 23. in Voc. Ba- 
traordinaiy proficient in music, thought rones. Cardinal Wolsey, archbishop of 
him capable of better things ; and sent York, educated in his house many of 
him, while yet a boy, to the university the young nobility. Fiddes's Wolset, 
of Padua. He afterwards studied at p. 100. ■ See what is said above of the 
Bononia : for the same bishop, by will, quality of pope Leo*s Cubicularji, 
bequeaths to his scholar, Richard Pace, p. 41 1. Fiddes cites a record remaining 
studying at Bononia, an exhibition of in the family of the earl of Arunde^ 
ten pounds annually for seven years, ^written in 1620, which contains instruc- 
Sce Pace*s Tract atus dejhictu qui ex tions how. the younger son of the writer. 



' knowledge. ■ Padua. ■ Bononia. * Caen and Tholouse. • Co^ 
lognt in Germany. 
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traded in the cities of Greece for the purpose of parchasing 
bookS) which they sold in Italy : and it was chiefly by means 
of this literary traffic, that Cosmo and Laurence of Medici, 
and their munificent successors the dukes of Florence, com- 
posed the famous Florentine library y. 

It is obvious to remark the popularity which must have ac- 
crued to these politer studies, while they thus paved the way 
to the most opulent and honourable promotions in the church : 
and the authority and estimation witli which they must have 
been surrounded, in being thus cultivated by the most vene- 
rable ecclesiastics. It is indeed true, that the dignified clergy 
of the early and darker ages were learned beyond the level of 
the people ^. Peter de Blois, successively archdeacon of Bath 

the earl of Arundel, should behave him- the year 1300, pope Boni&cethe Eighth 
self in the family of the bishop of Nor- published an edict, ordering- the incum- 
wich, whither he is sent for education as bents of ecclesiastic benefices to quit 
page : and . in which his lordship ob- their cures for a certain tim^ and to 
serves, that his grandfather the duke of study at the universities. [See his ten 
Norfolk, and his uncle the earl of North- Constitutiomes, in the Bullarium uas- 
ampton, were both bred as i)age€ with hum of Laertius Cherubinus, tom. i. 
bishojjps. Fiddes, ibid. Records. No. 6. p; 198. seq. Wliere are his JErecHones 
c. 4. pac. 19. Sir Thomas More was sfudiorumgeneraliumindvitateFirmana, 
educated as a page with cardinal More- Romce, et Avenione^ A.D. 1303.] Ac- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, about cordingly our episcopal registers are full 
1490, who was so struck with his ge- of licences granted for this purpose, 
nius, that he would often say at dinner, The rector of Bedhampton, Haiits, be- 
This child here tuaiting at table is so very ing an accolite, is permitted to study for 
ingermus, that he iviU one day prove an seven years from die time of his institu- 
extraordinary man, Mori Utof. cited by tion, in literarum scientia, oil condition 
Stapleton, p. 157. 138. And Roper's that within one year he is made a sub- 
More, p. 27. edit, ut supr. deacon, and after seven years a deacon 

y Many of them were sent into Italy and priest. Mar. 5, 1302, Registr. PbN- 

by Laurence of Medicis, particularly tissar. Winton. fol. 38. Aiiother rector 

John Lascaris. Varillas says, that Ba* is allowed to study for seven years, m 

jazet the Second understood Averroes's loco qnem eligit et ubi viget ^udium gene* 

commentaries on Aristotle. Anecdot. rale, 16 kal. Octobr. 1303. ibid. fol. 40. 

de Florence, p. 183. P. Jovii £loo. Another receives the same privilege, to 

c. xzxi. p. 74. Lascaris also made a study at Oxford, Orleans, or Paris, 

voyage into Greece by command pf Leo A.D. 1304. ibid. fol. 42. Another, be- 

the Tenth ; and brought with him some ing desirous of studyj and able to make 

Greek boys, who were to be educated in, a proficiency, is licenced to study in ali- 

the college which that pope had founded guo sttidio transmarino, A. D. 1291. ibid, 

on mount Quirinal, and who were in^ fol. 84. This, however, was three year» 

tended to propagate the genuine and na- before Boniface became pope. Another 

tlve pronunciation of the Greek tongue, is to study. ))er termmum constitutionif 

Jov. ut supr. c. xxxi. novelUe, A.D. 1302. ibid. fol. 37. b. 

* Hie infexiour clergy were in the But these dispensations, the necessity df 

mean time extrc'raely ignorant. About which proves the illiteracy of the priests^ 
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and London, about the year 1160, acquaints us, that the pa^ 
lace of Bedket, ardibishop of Canterbury, was pevpetuaUy 
fiUed with bishops highly accomplished in literature; who 
pastsed theif time there, in reading, disputing, and deciding 
important questions of tlie state. He adds, that these prehrtes^ 
alUiough men of the world, were a sode^ of scholars : yet 

were most oommoiily procured for pre- ebaplains is ordered to learn grammar* 

tences of absence or neglect. Or, if in and to be able to urrite ; in order that he 

eoaBequeiice of socb dispensat i ons, they m&y be qualified for theardaoas task of 

went to any university, thev seem to assisting the treasurers of the soaetj in 

Iiave mispent their time there m riot and transcribing their Latin evidences. Sta- 

idleness, and to have returned more ig- virr. CoU. Nov. Bumic. 58. Intbesta- 

norant than before. A grievance to tutes of Bradgare college in Kent, given 

which Oower alludes in the Vox Cla- in 1S98, it is required 3iat the governor 

MAVTis, a poem which presents some of the hou^, who is to be a priest, 

curious pictures of the manners of the should read well, construe Latin well, 

clergy, both secular and monastic, cap. and sing well, sciat bene legere, bene con- 

xvii. lib. 3. MSS. Coll. Omn. Anim. sirueret et bene cantare, Dugd. Momast. 

Oxon. xxiz. Sic hguitiur de RectorUms torn. iii. Eccles. Collegiat. p. 1 1 8. col. 2. 

illity qnd mb epiteopo licentkUi ^ngunt te At an episcopal visitatimi <^ saint Swi- 

ire tcolas, tit tub nomiine vhiuiis vkia cor- tbin*s priory at Winchester, an aihple 

poraUafrequenteni, society of Benedictines, bishop 'William 

E.sic^nos.nunCu»tumr«Mitin- ^JS^I^tHK^^^.x*.'; ^^T;..:: 

Belong studio fen nihUinde do- ffii Ser^cfin^Su^^X 

^^^ Stops, to read grammatically, Feb. 8. 

By Arty^Q are here to understand the 1S86. MSS. Harl. 328. These, indeed, 

scholasde sciences, and by CuratUi the were not secalar priests : the instance^ 

beneficed priest. But the most extra- however^ illustrates what is here thrown 

ordinary anecdote of incompetency which together. 

I have seen, occurs so late as the year WiccliKe says, that the beneficed 
1448. A rector is instituted by Wayn- priests of his age <<kunnen [know} not 
fiete bishop of Winchester, on the jHrfr- the ten commandments, ne read their 
sentation of Merton priory in Surrey, aauter, ne understand a verse of it.** 
to the paridi of Sherfield in Hampdnre. Lite il£ Wicdifie, p. 38. Nor were even 
But previously he takes an oath beforp tiie faufaops of the fourteendi century 
the bishop, that on account of his insu^• always very eminently qualified in Hte- 
fieieney in letters, and default of know- rature of either sort. In the year 1887, 
ledge in the superintendence of souls, the bishop of Worcester infoxmed his 
be will learn Latin for the two following <^ergy, tlMt the Lollards, a set of re- 
years; and at the end of the first year tosnaen whose doctrines, afiew fknaticdt 
he will stttHBEiit himseif to be examined extravagancies excepted, coincided in 
by the bishop, concerning his progress many req>ects with the present rational 
in grammar ; aiid diat, ^ on a second principles of protestantism, were fat" 
examination he should be found deficient, loweri of Maromxt. WiUdns, Coircii* 
be will resign the benefice. Registr. torn. iii. p. 202. [See supr. p. 25. fo 
WAyNFi4rrE. Winton, fol. 7. In the the Notes.] 

Statutes of New College at Oxford, Bnt at this time the most shameful 

given in the year 1386, one of the ten groseness of manners, partly owing to 
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very dififerent from those who frequented the universities, in 
which nothing was taught but words and syllables, unprofitable 
subtleties, elementary speculations, and trifling distinctions*. 
De Blois wBS himself eminently learned, and one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of Becket's attendants. He tells us, 
that in his youth, when he learned the Ars Versificatohia, 
that is, philological Uterature, he was habituated to an urbanity 
of style and expression : and that he was instituted, not in idle 
febles and legendary tales, but in Livy, Quintus Curtius, Sue- 
tonius, Josephus, Trogus Pompeiua, Tacitus, and other classical 
historians". At the same time he censures with a just indig- 
nation, the absurdity of training boys in the frivolous intrica- 
cies of l(^ic and geometry, and other parts of the scholastic 
philosophy; which, to use his own emphatical words, "Nee 
domi, nee militia, nee inforo, nee in clamfro, nee in ecelesia, 
nee in atrial nee alicubi prasunt alicui^." The Latin Epistles 
of Se Blois, from which these anecdotes are taken, are full of 
good sense, observations on life, elegant turns, and ingenious 
allusions to the classics. He tells Jocelyne, bishop of Salis> 
bmy, that he had long wished to see the bishop's two nephews, 
according to promise : but that he feared he expected them as 
the Britons expected king Arthur, or the Jews the Messiah*. 
He describes, with a liveliness by no means belonging to the 

tbeir celibacy, prsruled among tbe &c. Fran 

tietgj. Tn the statutes of the college of colle~e, in 

uint Muy Otteiy in Deronshlre, ikted Thomas B 

1337, and given b; the founder bishop Dugd. Mo 

Gtmndison, the following injuncu'on DC- From ih< 

cms. " Item slatuimus, quod nullui our eyes, a 

Canonicus, Viomus, id Secundarius, ontbatpun 

pueros chorittas [tollegii] lecum jieraoC' halals of lil 

taw, out in leclido cum ipsia (twrnire, preser 

fitiiU seu permittat." Cap. 50, MS. " E 

ipud ArchiT. Wulves. Winton. And Opekj 

what shall »e think of the religious " E 

mannen and practices of an age, when ° 11 

the following precautions were thought real u; 

neceawt?, in a respectable collegiate at the 

church, coiuistirg of a dean and sii se- in the 

Culai' canons, ampl; endowed? '■ Stn- utuati 

tutam est, quod siquis conyictus fuerit ' £ 
depeecato SpdomitJco, vet arte magics," 
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archdeacons of the twelfth century, the difficulties, disappoint- 
ments, and inconveniencies, of paying attendance at court •^. 
In the course of his correspondence, he quotes Quintilian, Ci- 
cero, Livy, Sallust, Seneca, Virgil, Quintus Curtius, Ovid, Sta- 
tins, Suetonius, Juvenal, and Horace, more frequently and fe- 
miliarly than the fathers ^ Horace seems his favorite. In one 
of the letters, he qu&tes a passage concerning Pompey the 
Great, from the Roman History of Sallust, in six books, now 
lost, and which appears at present only in part among the 
fragments of that valuable historian^. In the Nug^ Curia- 
LiUM of Mapes, or some other manuscript Latin tract written 
by one of the scholars of the twelfth century, I remember to 
have seen a curious and striking anecdote, which in a short 
compass shews Becket's private ideas concerning the bigotries 
and superstitious absurdities of his religion. The writer gives 
an account of a dinner in Becket's palace ; at which was pre- 
sent, among many other prelates, a Cistercian abbot. This 
abbot engrossed almost the whole conversation, in relating the 
miracles performed by Robert, the founder of his order. Becket 
heard him for some time with a patient contempt ; and at length 
could not help breaking out with no small degree of indigna- 
tion. And these are your miracles ! 

We must however view the liberal ideas of these enlightened 
dignitaries of the twelfth century under some restrictions. It 

* " Ut ad ministeriales curiae redeam, was esteemed, both in secular and sacred 

apud forinsecos janitores biduanam forte literature, the most consummate prelate 

gratiam aliquis multiplici obsequio me- of his time. Becket, Efistol. lib. iii. 5. 

rebitiu:.— Regemdormire, autaegrotare, Walter Mapes, their cotemporary, giv- 

aut esse in consiliis, mentientur.-— Ostia- ing Foliot the same character, says he 

rios camerae confundat altissimus! Si wasTEiuM/^mtisn'muj /tnguarumXa^crur, 

nihil dederis ostiario actum est. SinViU ddlioB, AngUc€Bt et lucidisdnie dis^rtut 

nttulerisibiSf Homer€fforas. Postprimum in singulis, Apud MSS. James, xiv. 

Cerberum, tibi superest alius horribilior p. 86. Bibl. Bodl. [Ex Nugis Curial.] 

Cerbero, Briareo terribilior, nequior ' " De magno Pompeio refert SaUus- 

Fygmallone,crudeliorMinotauro. Quan- tius, quod cum alacribus saltu, cum ve- 

tacunque tibi mortis necessitas, aut dis- locibus cursu, cum validis vecte certa- 

crimen exhseredationis incubat, non in. bat,** &c. &c. ErisT. xciv. fol. 45. a. 

trabis ad regem.** Epist. xiv. fol. 8. b. Part of this passage is cited by Vegetius, 

' Latin and French, the vehiacukr a favorite author of the age of Peter de 

excepted, were the only languages now Blois. De Re Milit. lib. i. c. ix. It 

known. Foliot bishop of London, co- is exhibited by the modem editors of 

temporary with De Blois and Becket, Sallust, as it stands in Vegetius. 
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must be acknowledged, that their literature was clogged with 
pedantry, and depressed by the narrow notions of the times. 
Their writings shew, that they knew not how to imitate the 
beauties of the antient classics. Exulting in an exclusive pri- 
vil^;e, they cei^nly did not see the solid and popular use of 
these studies : at least they did not chuse, or would not ven- 
ture, to communicate them to the people, who on the other 
hand were not prepared to receive them. Any attempts of that 
kind, for want of assistances which did not then exist, must 
have been premature; and these lights were too feeble to dis- 
sipate the universal darkness. The writers who first appeared 
after Rome was ravaged by the Goths, such as Boethius, Pru- 
dentius, Orosius, Fortunatius, and Sedulius, and who naturaUy^ 
from that circumstance, and because the^ were Christians, came 
into vogue at that period, still continued in the hands of oomr 
mon readers, and superseded the great originals. In the early 
ages of Christianity a strange opinion prevailed, in conformity 
to which Amobius composed his celebrated book against the 
gentile superstitions, that pagan authors were calculated to cor- 
rupt the pure theology of the gospeL The prejudice however 
remainec^ when even the suspicions of the danger were removed. 
But I return to the progress of modem letters in the fifteenth 
century. 
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SECTION XXXVL 



j&OON after the year 1500, Lillye, the famous grammarian, 
who had learned Greek at Rhodes, and had afterwards ac- 
quired a polished Latinity at Rome under Johannes Sulpicius 
land Pomponius Sabinus, became the first teacher of Greek at 
any public school in England. Tliis was at saint Paul's school 
in London, then newly established by dean Colet, and cele- 
iH'ated by Erasmus ; and of which Lillye, as one of the most 
exact and accomplished scholars of his age, was appointed the 
first toaster **. And that antient prejudices were now gradually 
wearing ofiP, and a national taste for critical studies and the 
graces of composition began to be difiiised, spears fi'om this 
bircmnstfmce alone : that from the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and three to the reformation, diere were more grammar 
schools, most of which at present are perhaps of little use and 
importance, fbunded.and endowed in England, than had been 
for three himdred years before. The practice of educating 
our youth in the monasteries growing into disuse, near twenty 
new grammar schools were established within this period: and 
among these, Wolsey's school at Ipswich, which soon fell a 
sacrifice to the resentment or the avarice of Henry the Eighth, 
deserves particular notice, as it rivalled thoi^e of Winchester 
and Eton. To give splendor to the institution, beside the 
scholars, it consisted of a dean, twelve canons, and a numerous 

^ Knight, Life of Colet, p. 19. Pace, barie, in qua nostri adolescentes soldbant 

above mentioned, in the Epistl^ dedica- fere aetatem consumere,** &c Erasmus 

tory to Colet, before his Treatise De says, in 1514, that he had taught a youth, 

fiuetu qid ex Doctrina percipitur, thus in three years, more Latin than he could 

compliments Lillye, edit. Basil, ut supr. have acquired in any school in England, 

1517. p. 13. '* Ut politiorem Latinita- ne Liliana quidam excepta, not even Lil- 

tem, et ipsam Romanam linguam, in lye's excepted. Epistol. 165. p. 140. 

Britanniam nostram introduxisse videa- torn. iii. 
tur.-«Tanta [ei] erudido, ut extnisa bar- 
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choirs So attached wfus Wolsey to the neir okm^ of instruer 
tisx%9 that he did not think it inconsistent -wkk bit high office 
and rank> to publish a gaieral address to the schoohnasters of 
Enjj^aod, in which he orders them to in^itote the^r youth in 
the most elegant literature i'. It is to be wished that ail his 
edicts bad been employed to so liberal and use&l a piurposa 
There is an anecdote on teoord^^ which stron^y marks Wols^s 
character in this point of Yiew. Notwithstanding his habits of 
pomp) he once c(»idescended to be a spectator of a Latin tra^ 
gedy of D1DO9 from Virgil, acted by the scholars of saint Paul's 
school, and written by John Rightwise, the master, an eminent 
grammarian ^ But Wolsey might have pleaded the autlKsrily 
of pope Leo tibe T^ith, who more than once had been present 
at one of these classical sqpectacles. 

It does not however fq)pear^ tbat the cardinal's liberal senti<- 
ments were in general adopted by his brother prelates. At the 
foundation of saint Paul's school above mentioned, one of the 
faishcqis, eminent for his wisdom and gravity, at a public as* 
sembly, severely censured C!olet the founder for suffering the 
Latin poets to be tai^it in the new structure, whidi he there^ 
fore styled a house of pagan idolatry™. 

In the year 1517, Fox, biihop of Winchester, founded a 
college at Oxford, in which be constituted, with competent sti« 
pends, two professors for the Greek and Latin languages °. 
Although some slight idea of a classical lecture had already 
appeared at Cambridge in the system of collegiate discipline ^f 
this philological establishment may justly be looked upon, as 

* Tanner, Notit. Mov. p. 520. " Statut. C. C. C. Oxon. dat. Jun, 20. 
k <«Elegantiasiina literatuis.** Fid- 1517. caf. xx. fbl. 51. Bil>f. BcmII. MS8. 

de«*s Woi47T. Coll. p. 105. Laud. I. 56. 

* Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 15. See what ** At Christ's college in Cambridge, 
tfctaid <Mf ^apracdceyAipra, p. 211. where, in the statutos given in 1506, a 

*" ** Episcopum quendam, et eum qui lecturer is established ; who, together 

habetur a Sapiektioribos, in magno ho- with logic and philosophy, is ordered to 

xninum Conventu, nostram scholam bias- read, " vel ex poetarum, vel ex oratorum 

pliemasige, dixisseque* me erexisse rem operibus.'* Cap. xxxriL In the statutes 

inutilem, imo maJam, imo etiam, ut of King's at Carabridga, and New col- 

UUua verbis utar, Domum Idololairia" lege at Oxford, both much more antient, 

&c. [Oiietus Erasmo. Iiond. 1517.] an instructour is appointed with t))e ge- 

Knight's Life of Colet, p. 319. neral name of iNFoa^scAToa only, who 

S 2 
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the first conspicuous inst;ance of an attempt to depart from the 
narrow phui of education, which had hitherto been held sacred 
in the universities of En^and. The course of the Latin proK 
fessor, who is expressly directed to extirpate barbarism from 
the new society i', is not confined to the private limits of the 
college, but <^n to the students of Oxford in generaL The 
Greek lecturer is ordered to explain the best Greek classics ; 
and the poets, historians, and orators, in that language, which 
the judicious founder, who seems to have omsulted the most in- 
telligent scholars of the times, recommends by name on this 
occfusion, are the purest, and such as are most esteemed even 
in the present improved state of antient learnings And it is at 
the same time worthy of remark, that this liberal prelate, in 
forming his plan of study, does not appoint a philosophy-lec- 
turer in his college, as had been the constant practice in most 
of the previous foundations: perhaps suspecting, that such an 
endowment would not have coincided with his Aew course of 
erudition, and would have only served to encourage that species 
of doctrine, which had so long choaked the padis of science, 
and obstructed the progress of useful knowledge. 

These happy beginnings in fiivour of a new and raticmal 
system of academical educaticm, were seconded by the auspi- 
cious munificence of cardinal Wolsey. About the year 1519, 
he founded a public chair at Oxford, for rhet<mc and humanitjr, 
and soon afterwards another for teaching the Ghreek language; 
endowing both with am{^ salams^* About the year 1524, 
king Henry the Eighth, who destroyed or advanced literary 
institutions from caprice, called Robert Wakefield, originally 
a student of Cambridge, but now a prc^essor of humanity at 
Tubingen in Grermany, into England, that one of his own sub- 
jects, a linguist of so much celebrity, might no longer teach the 
Greek and oriental languages abroad : and when Wakefield 

taught all the learning then in vogue, maniorum . . . BAaVAkinc a nostro aU 

RoTUL. CoMPUT. vet CoU. Nov. Oxon. veario extirpet.** I^atut. ut supr. 

** Solut. Informatoribus sociorum et * Wood, Hm. Univ. Oxon. i. 245. 246. 

scolarium, ivl. xiis. iid." But see Fiddes*8 Wolset, p. 197. 
' " Lector seu professor artium hu- 
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appeared before the king, his majesty lamented, in the strongest 
egressions of concern, the total ignorance of his clergy and 
the universities in the learned tongues ; and immediately as- 
signed him a competent stipend for opening a lecture at Cam- 
bridge, in this necessary and neglected d^artment of letters ^ 
Wakefield was afterwards a preserver of many copies of the 
Greek classics, in the havock of the religious houses. It is re* 
corded by Fox, the martyrologist, as a memorable occurrence*, 
and very deservedly, that about the same time, Robert Barnes, 
prior of the Augustines at Cambridge, and educated at Lou-* 
vain, with the assistance of his scholar Thomas Pamell, ex- 
plained within the walls of his own monastery, Plautus, Te- 
rence, and Cicero, to those academics who saw the utility of 
philology, and were desirous of deserting the Gothic philosophy* 
It may seem at first surprising, that Fox, a weak and preju^ 
diced writer, should allow any merit to a catholic : but Barnes 
afterwards spears to have been one of Fox's martyrs, and 
was executed at the stake in Smithfield for a defence of Lu- 
theranism. 

But these innovations in the system of study were greatly 
discouraged and opposed by the friends of the old scholastic 
circle of sciences, and the bigotted partisans of the catholic 
communion, who stigmatised the Greek language by the name 
of heresy. Even bishop Fox, when he founded the Greek leo« 
ture above mentioned, that he might not appear to countenance 
a dangerous novelty, was obliged to cover his excellent institu- 
tion under the venerable mantle of the authority of the church, 
lor as a seeming apology for what he had done, he refers to a 
canonical decree of pope Clement the Fifth, promulged in the 
year 1311, at Vienne in Dauphine, which enjoined, that pro- 
fessors of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic^ should be instituted in 
the universities of Oxford, Paris, Bononia, Salamanca, and in 

\ Wakefield's 0»atio dx Lavdibus Lovan. by Val. Andreai, p. 284. edk. 

TaiDM hittavAKVU, &c. Dated at Cam- 1650. 

bridge, 1524. Printed for^^W. de Worde, * Act. Mon. fol. 1192. edit. 158S. 
4to. SignaU C. ii. See also Fast. Acad. 
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liie court of Rome ^ It was under the force of tins ecclesiaso 
tical <;oostitotioii) tbiU; Gregory Typhemes^ one of tlie learned 
•Greek exiles, had the address to claim a stipend for teachkig 
Greek in the university of Paris". We cannot but wonder 
^t the Grange disagreement in human affairs between cause and 
eflfecA, when we consider, that this edict of pope Clement, which 
ori^netted from a supersdticms reverence annexed to two of 
these languages, because they composed part of the superscrip- 
tion on the cross of Christ, should have so strongly counter^ 
axstel 'tc& own princq)les, and proved an instrument in the re* 
fimnation of religion. 

ITbe university of Oxford was rent into &ctions on account 
of these bcfld attempts; and the advocates of the recent im-* 
pibvements, when tiie g^Uler weapons of persuasion coultl not 
por^vsil, often proceeded tx» blows widi the rigid champions (^ 
tbeBd[iool& But the &cetious disposition of sir Thomas More 
b«i no sm«ll share in deciding this siBgute controversy, which 
he treated witli imich ingemous ridicule ^« Erasmus, about 
the same time, was engaged in attempting these reformatioDS 
St Cambridge : in which, notwithstanding the nuldness of his 
temper and conduct, and the general lustre of his literary 
character, he met with the most obstinate opposition. He ex- 
pounded the Greek grammar of ChrysolcH'as in the public 
sdiodb withoiit an audience^ ; and having, witii a view to pre- 
sent the Grecian literature in the most specious and agreeable 

* *' Quern prasterea in nostro Alveario inent's injunction to sustain these lec- 

collocawiin, i^vod sacbosakicxi Ca- turesin the university of Ox&ni Bitbop 

KONKs commodisaime pro bonis Uteris, Fox, therefore, in founding a Greek lec- 

ct imprimis christiimis, instituerunt ac ture, would be understood, that he ddles 

jusif nmty eum in hn^; unlverdtate Ox» not mean to absolve or exjcuse the ot^er^ 

oniensi, pcrinde ac panels aliis celeber- prelates of England &om doing their 

rin^ ^gyfimasiis, nunqjaam desiderari.'* proper duty in this neo^seiy business. 

9ta*ut. C. C. C. Oxon. ut supr. The At the same time a charge on their neg- 

words of this statute which immediately ligencc seems to be implied. 
foUotr, Aes^rve nodoe here, and require ** Naud. i S. p. 234. Ihis was in 1 47^ 
explanation. <* Nee tamen Eo» hac ra- ^ See, among other proofs, his Eri- 

tione excusatos volumus, (]ui Greecam stola Schokuiicis quHmsdam Trqfanos se 

lectionwB in eo sws impbHsis sustentars appettmniUmh publnhedby Heame, 1 7116, 

debent.** By Eos, he means the bishc^ 8to» 

andabbots of England, wboare diaper- *■ Erasmi Et>i9r.^Aminonio, dat 1512. 

sons {Mirticularly ordered in pope C(e- Ep. 133. Op. torn. Hi. p. 110. 
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fi>rm by a piece o( pleasantry, translated Ludan's Imfy dia- 
logue called IcAROM£Nippus, he could find no student in the 
nniyersity capable of transcribing the Greek with the Latin ^# 
His edition c£ the Oredc testament, the most commodiotis diat 
had yet appeared, was absolutely proscribed at Cambridge : 
and a programma was issued in one of the most ample colf> 
leges, threat^iing a severe fine to any member of the spdety^ 
who shonld be detected in having so fantastic and impious a 
book in his possession'. One^Henry Standish, a doctor in 
divinity and a mendicant frier, afterwards bishop of Saint ^ 
Asaph, was a vehement adversary of Erasnms in the promo- 
tiim of this Iiaretioal literature ; whom be called in a deciama* 
tion, by way of reproach, Gneculus iste, which soon became a 
Kynouymous appellation for an heretic^. Yet it should be le* 
membered, that many English prelates patronised Enutmus ; 
and that one of our archbishops was at this tiojie ambitious of 
learning Greek **. 

Even the public diversions of the court took a tincture firom 
this growing attrition to the languages, and assumed a dassical 
air. We have b^re seen, that a comedy of Plautus was acted 
at the royal palace of Greenwich in the yeiar 1520. And when 
die French ambassadors with a most splendid suiteof the French 
nobility were in England for the ratification of peace in the yeat 
1514, amid die most magnificent banquets, tournaments, and 
masques, exhibited at the same palaoe, they were entertained 
with a Latin interlude; or, to use the words of a cotemporary 
writer, with such an <^ excellent Interlude made in Latin, &at 
I never heard the like ; the actors i^parel being so gorgioijtis^ 
and of such strange devices, that it passes my capacitie to relate 
th«nV' 

y Ibid. Efist* 139. dat 1512. p. 120. Even the priests, in their confessions of 

Henry Bullock, called Bovillus, one of young scholars, cautioned against this 

Ensmus's friends, and much patronised growing eviL " Caye a Graeis ne fiai 

by W<^y, printed a Latin translation h€ereHcns,** Erasm. Adaq. <^. ii. 993- 
of Ludan, vi^i A^ypmhtf, at Cand>ridge, ^ Erasm. Evisr. 301. 
1521, quarto. ^Cavendish, Mxic. Card. Wolsey,. 

' Ibid. EriffT. 148. dat. 1513. p. 126. p. ^. edit. 1708. 8vo. 

* See Ecimni OrmMA, torn. iz. p. 1440. 
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Nor was the protection of king Henry the Eighth, who not- 
withstanding he had attacked the opinions of Luther, yet, from 
bis natural liveliness of temper and a love of noveky, thought 
bvourably of the new improvements, of inconsiderable influence 
in supporting the restoration of the Greek language. In 1519, 
a preacher at the public church of the university of Oxford, 
harangued with much violence, and in the true spirit of the 
antient cnrthodoxy, against the doctrines inculcated by the new 
professors : and his arguments were canvassed among the stu- 
dents with the greatest animosity. But Henry, being resident 
at the neighbouring royal manor of Woodstock, and having 
received a just detail of the merits of this dispute from Pace 
and More, interposed his uncontrovertible authority ; and 
transmitting a royal mandate to the university, commanded 
that the study of the scriptures in their original languages 
should not onl^>be permitted for the fiiture, but received as a 
branch of the academical institution^. Soon afterwards, one 
<}f the king's chaplains preaching at court, took an opportunity 
to censure the genuine interpretations of the scriptures, which 
the Grecian learning had introduced. Hie king, when the 
sermon was ended, to which he had listened with a smile of 
contempt, ordered a solemn disputation to be held, in his own 
presence : at which the unfortunate preacher opposed, and sir 
Thomas More, with his usual dexterity, defended, the utility 
and excellence of the Greek language. The divine, who at 
least was a good courtier, instead of vindicating his opinion, 
instantly fell on his knees, and begged pardon for having given 
any oifence in the pulpit before his majesty. However, after 
some slight altercation, the preachei*, by way of making some 
sort of concession in form, ingenuously declared, that he was 
now better reconciled to the Greek tongue, because it was de- 
jived from the Hebrew. The king, astonished at his ridi- 
culous ignorance, dismissed the chaplain, with a charge, that 
he should never again presume to preach at court ^. In the 

' Erasm. Epist. 380. torn. iii. .' Ibid. p. 406. 
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grammatical schools estabilished in all the new cathedral foun- 
dations of this king, a master is appointed, with the uncommon 
qualificadon of a competent skill in both the learned languages ^. 
In die year 1523, Ludovicus Vives, having dedicated his com- 
mentary on Austin's De Civitate Dei to Henry, the Eighth, 
was invited into England, and read lectures at Oxford in ju- 
risprudence and humanity ; which were countenanced by the 
presoice, not only of Henry, but of queen Catharine and some 
of the principal nobility'. At length antient absurdities uni- 
versally gave way to these encouragements. Even the verna- 
cular language began to be cultivated by the more ingenious 
clergy. Colet, dean of saint Paul's, a divine of profound learn- 
ing with a view to adorn and improve the style of his discourses, 
and to acquire the graces of an elegant preacher, employed 
much time in reading Grower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, and other 
English poets, whose compositions had embellished the popular 
diction ^ The practice of frequenting Italy, for the purpose 
of acquiring the last polish to a Latin style both in eloquence 
and poetry, still continued in vogue ; and was greatiy promoted 
by the connections, authority, and good taste, of cardinal Pole, 
who ccmstantiy resided at the court of Rome in a high character. 
At Oxford,, in particular, these united endeavours for establish- 
ing a new course of liberisd and manly science, were finally con- 
summated in the magnificent foundation of Wolsey's college, 
to which all the accomplished scholars of every country in Eu- 
rope were invited; and for whose library, transcripts of all the 
valuable manuscripts which now fill the Vatican, were designed K 
But tiie progress of these prosperous begiimii^ was soon 
obstructed. The first obstacle I shall mention, was, indeed, 

f Statuimus prseterea, ut per Deca^ school at Ipswicby founded 1528. See 

num, etc unus [ Archididascaliu] " eli- Strype, Eccl. Mem. i. Append, xxxv. 

gatur, Latine et Grace doetus, bonse p, 94. seq. 

fama" &c. Statut. Ecdes. Roffens. * Twyne, Afol. lib. ii. § 210. seq. 

cap. XXV. Hiey were given Jun. 30, Probably be was patronised by Catha. 

1545. In the same statute the second rine as a Spaniard, 

master is required to be only Latine doC' ^ Erasm. £ pistol. Jodoco Jonae. 

tiu. Allthe^tatutesofthe new cathedrals Ibid. Jun. 1521. 

are alike. It is remarkable^ that Wolsey s } Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 249. 
does not order Greek to be taught in his 
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but of short dnmtioiu It was however aa un&vourable vat^ 
cmnstance, that in the midst of this career of science, Hoaryv 
who had ev^r been accustomed to gratify his passions at any 
rate^ sAied for a drrcHrce i^ainst his qoe^i Catharine. The le- 
gality of this vioknt measure being agitated wkh much deiibe- 
ration and sokmntty, wholly engrossed the att^idon of many 
able philologists, whose genius and acquisitions were destined 
to a much nobler employment ; and tended to revive for a thne 
the firiyolous subtl^es of casuistry and thedc^. 

But another cause v^hich suspended the progression of these 
letters^ of much more importance and extent, ultimately most 
happy in its consequences, remains to be mentioned. The 
enWged ccMiceptions acquired by the study of the Greek and 
Roman writers seem to have restored to the human mind a free 
exertion of its native op^*ations, and to have conmmnicated a 
certain spirit of enteiprise in examinuig every subject : and at 
lengdi to have released the intellectud capacity of mankind from 
that halntual subjecdon, and that servility to system, which had 
hidierto prevented it from advancing any new prinidple, 4a 
adopting any new opinion. Hence, under the concurrent as- 
sistance of a preparation of x^cumstances, all centring in the 
same period, arose the refoimationof religion. But this defec- 
tion from the catholic communion, alienated the tiioughts c£ 
the learned from those pursuits by which it was produced ; and 
diverted the studies of the most accomplished scholars, to in- 
quiries kito ihe practices and maxims of the primitive ag^ 
Ale nature of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the auth<»rity 
of scripture and tradition, of popes, councils, and schoolmen : 
topics, which men were Jiot yet qualified to treat with any d^ee 
of penetration, and on which the ideas of the times unenlight- 
ened by philosophy, or waiped by pr^udice and passion, were 
not calculated to throw just and rational illustrations. When 
the bonds of qnritual unity were once broken, this separation 
from an established faith ended in a variety of subordinate sects, 
each of which called forth its respective champions into the 
field of religious contention. The several princes of christen- 
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dom were politically concerned in these difiiputes; and thk 
courtB in which poets and orators had been recently caressed 
and rewarded, were now filled with that most dqiiorable species 
of philofiopfaers, polemical metaphysicians. The public entry 
i£ Ladaer into Worms, when he had been summoned before 
the diet of that city, was equally splendid with that of the em-*- 
peror Charles the Fifth ^. Rome in return, roused fiom her 
deep repose of ten centuries, was compelled to vindicate het 
insoked xloctrines with reasoning and argument The profound 
investigations of Aquinas once more triumphed over the graces 
of die Ciceronian urbanity; and endless vriumes were writtoi 
on die expediency of auricular confession^ and (he existence of 
porgatory. Thus the cause of polite literature was for avi4iilt 
abandoned ; while the noblest abiUties of Eur<^ were wastsed 
in theological speculation, and absorbed in the abyss of conlaro* 
Tbrsy. Yet it muist not be forgotten, that wit and raillery^ 
drawn from the sources of elegant eruditicHi, were sometimes 
applied, and with the greatest success, in this important dia* 
jrnte* The lively colloquies of Erasmus, which exposed the 
superstitious practices of the papists, with much humour, and 
in {mre Latinity, made more protestants than the ten tomes of 
John Calvin. A work of ridicule was now a new attempt: 
and it diould be here observed, to the honour of Erasmus, that 
he was the first of the literary reformers who tried that species 
of composition, at least with any degree of popularity. Th^ 
polite scholars of Italy had no notion that the German theolo* 
psts were capable of making their readers lau^ : they were 
now Convinced of their mistake, and soon found that the Ger- 
man pleasantry prepared the way for a revolution, which proved 
of the most serious consequence to Italy. 

Auother great temporary check given to the general state of 
letters in England at this period, was the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Many of the abuses in civil society are attended 
widi some advantages. In the beginnings of reformation, the 
loss of these advantages is always felt very sensiUy : while the 

k Luth«r, Op. ii. 412. 414. 
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benefit arising from the change is the slow effect of timei and 
not immediately perceived or enjoyed. Scarce any institution 
can be imagined less favorable to the interests of mankind than 
the monastic*. Yet these seminaries, although they were in a 
general view the nurseries of illiterate indolence, and undoubt- 
edly deserved to be suppressed under proper restrictions, 
contained invitations and opportunities to studious leisure and 
literary pursuits. On this event, therefore, a visible revolution 
and decline in the national state of learning succeeded. Most 
of the youth of the kingdom betook themselves to mechanical 
or other illiberal employments, the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support and reward. By the abo- 
lition of the religious houses, many towns and tlieir adjacent 
villages were utterly derived of their only means of instruc* 
tion. At the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, Wil- 
liams, speaker of the house g[ commons, complained to her 
majesty, that more than an hundred flourishing schools were 
destroyed in the demolition of the monasteries, and that igno- 
rance had prevailed ever since ^ Provincial ignorance, at least, 
became universal, in consequence of this hasty measure of a 
rapacious and arbitrary prince. What was taught in the monas- 
teries, was not always perhaps of the greatest importance, but 
still it served to keep up a certaind^eeof necessary knowledge". 

1 Scrype, Ann. Rir. p. 212. sub aim. of Kins's coIle|» at Cambridge. MSS. 
1562. The greater abbiet appear to Con. Juuus, ¥, vii 4S. 
have had the direction of other schools ™ I do not, however, lay ^reat stress 
in their neighbourhood. In an abbatial on the following passage, which yet de- 
Register of Bury abbey there is tliis serves attention, m Rosse of Warwick- 
entry. <* Memorand. quod A.D. 1418. shire, who wrote about the year 1480: 
88 Jul. Gulielmus abbas contuUt regi- « To this day, in the cathedrals and 
men et magisterium scholarum gramma- some of the sreater collegiate churches, 
ticalium in villa de Bury S. Edmundi or monasteries, [quihusdam nobiiibus 
magistro Johanni Somerset, artium et collesiis,] and in the hpuses of the four 
gmiimatic0profes8ori,etbaccalaureoin menmcant orders, useful lectures and 
medicina, cum annua pensione xl. soli- disputations are kept up ; and such of 
domm.** MS. Cotton. Tibkr. B. iz. 2. thor members as are thou^t capable of 
Hiis John Somerset was tutor and phy- degrees,«re sent to the universities. And 
sician to king Henry the Sixth, and a in towns where there are two or more 
man of eminent learning. He was in- fraternities of mendicants, in each of 
strumental in procuring duke Hum- these are held, every week by turns, 
phiey*s books to be conveyed to Oxford, proper exercises of scholars in disputa- 
Registr. Acad. Oxon. Epist. F. 179. tion.** Hist. Rxo. Anol. edit Heamc, 
202. 218. 220. And in the foundation p. 74. [See supr. p. 106.] 
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Nor should it be forgot, that many of the abbots were 
learned, and patrons of literature ; men of public spirit, and 
liberal views. By their connections with parliament, and the 
frequent embassies to foreign courts in which diey were em- 
ployed, they became acquainted with the world, and the im- 
provements of life : and, knowing where to chuse proper ob- 
jects, and having no other use for the superfluities of their vast 
revenues, encouraged in their respective circles many learned 
young men. It appears to have been customary for the go- 
vernors of the most considerable convents, especially those that 
were honoured with the mitre, to receive into their own private 
lodgings the sons of the principal families of the neighbourhood 
for education. About the year 1450, Thomas Bromele, abbot 
of the mitred monastery of Hyde near Winchester, entertained 
in his own abbatial house witliin that monastery, eight young 
gentlemen, or gentiles pueri, who were placed diere for the pm*- 
pose of literary instruction, and constantly dined at the abbot's 
table. I will not scruple to give the original words, which are 
more particular and expressive, of the obscure record which 
preserves this curious anecdote of monastic life. *^ Pro octo 
gentilibus pueris apud dcHninum abbatem studii causa perhen- 
dinantibus, et ad mensam dmnini victitantibus, cum garcioni- 
bus suis ipsos comitantibus, hoc anno, xviil. ixs. .Capiendo 
pro •..**'* This, by the way, was more extraordinary, as Wil- 
liam of Wykeham's celebrated seminary was so near. And 
this seems to have been an established practice of the abbot of 
Glastonbury: *^ whose apartment in the abbey was a kind of 
well disciplined court, where the sons of noblemen and young 
gentlemen were wont to be sent for virtuous education, who 
returned thence home excellendy accomplished**." Richard 
Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury, who was cruelly ex- 
ecuted by the king, during the course of bis government, edu- 
cated near three hundred ingenuous youths, who constituted a 

° Frmn a fragment of the Computus ' ° Hist, and Antiq. of GLAStONiuRTy 
Camkraeii Abbat. Hidans. in Archiv. Oxon. 1722. Svo. p. 98. 
'Wulves. apud Winton, ut supr. 
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part of hb &mily : Inside laaany others whom he liberally $up- 
ported at the universities p. Whit^^ the most e&eellent and 
learned archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, was educated under Robert Whitgift his uncle, abbot of 
the Augustine monastery of black canons at WeUhow in Lin- 
colnshire : " who, says Strype, had several other young gen- 
tlemen under his care for education**." That, at the restora- 
tion of literature^ many of these dignitaries were anineutly 
learned, and even zealous prcHnpt^s of the new improvem^its, 
I could bring various instances. Hugh Farringdon^ the last 
abbot of Reading, was a polite scholar, as his Latin epistles 
addressed to the university of Oxford abundantly testify •". Nor 
was he less a patron of critical studies. LecHiard Coxe> a po- 
pular philological writer in the reign of Henry tlie E^tb, 
both in Latin and English, and a great traveller, highly celte- 
brated by the judicious Leland for his elegant accomplisbm^its 
in letters, and honoured with the alS^^tionate correspondence 
of Erasmus^ dedicates to this abbotj his Arte oe Craf^ of 
Rhetorjcke, printed in the year 1524^ at that tune a work of 
an unusual nature '. Wakefield above mentioned, a ve^ capital 
Greek and oriental scholar, in his Discourse on the £xceI/« 

LENCY,AND UTILITY OP THE THREE LANGUAGES, written in 

the year 1524, celebrates William Fryssell> prior of the cathe<» 
dral Benedictine convent at Rochester, as a distinguishe4 judge 
and encourager of critical literature ^ Robert Shirwood^ an 
Englishman, but a professor of Greek and Heteew at Louvaine^ 
published a new Latin translaticm of EcclesiasteSs with cri- 
tical annotations on the Hebrew ttext, printed at Ant^rp in 
1 523 ". This, in an elegant Latin epistle^ he dedicates to John 
Webbe, prior of the Benedictine cathedral conv^it at Coven- 
try ; whom he styles, for his singular learning, and attrition to 

• ' R63riier, Avostolat. Bekedict. * See Leland, CoLLKCTitir^ ' yoL 5. 

Tract i. sect. ii. p. 224. Sanders de p. 118. vol. 6. p. 187. And Bncqm. 

Schism, pag. 176. p. 50. edit.- 1589. Erasm. Epistol. 

** Str3rpe's Whitsift, b. i. ch. L p. 3. p. 886. 
. ' Registr. Univ. Oxon. F. F. fol. 101. * cited above, vol. ii. p. 430. 
—125. " quarto. 
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the general cause of letters, MoNitcHORUM Dscus. Jobn 
BatmanscHa, prior of the Carthusians in London, conti*overted 
Erasxnus's commentary on the New Testament with a degree of 
spirit and erudition, which was unhappily misapplied, and would 
hilve done Ikhiout to the cause of his antagonist^. He wrote 
many ofJber pieces; and was patronised by Lee, a learned 
archbishc^ of York, who opposed Erasmus, but allowed Ascham 
a pension ^. Kederminster, abbot of Winchcombe in Glouces- 
tershire, a traveller to Rome, and a celebrated preacher before 
king Henry the Ei^th^ established regular lectures in his mo- 
nastery, for explaining both scriptures in their origmal lan- 
guages; which were so generally frequented, that his little 
cloister acquired the name and reputation of a new university y. 
He was master of a terse and perspicuous Latin style, as ap- 
pears from a fragment of the History of Wynchomb Abbey, 
written by himself^. His erudition is attested in an epistle 
from the university to king Henry the Eighth *. Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, the most eloquent preacher <rf his time, in 
the dedication to Kederminster, of five quadragesimal sermons, 
delivered at court, and printed by Pinson in the year 1517, 
insists largely on his singularis eruditio, and other sUning 
Qualifications. 

Befi>re we quit the reign of Henry the Eighth, in this review 
of the rise g[ modem letters, let us turn our eyes once more on 
the universities; which yet do not always give the tone to the 

^ Theedor. Peti«ii8» "Bsm.. Carxbus. as below. WoocU Hist. Univ. Oxoiu i. 

edit. CoL 1€D9. p. 157. p. 248. There is an EpisUe &om Cdet» 

' ' Ascfaam, Epxstol. lib. ii. p. 77. a. the learned dean of St. Paul's, to this 

edit. 1581. [See also iii. p. 86. a.] On abbot, concerning a passage in saint 

the death of the archbishop, in 1544, Paul's £risTtx89 first printed by Knight, 

Ascham desires, that a part of his pen- from the original manuscript at Cam- 

■on then duc^ might be paid out of some bridge. Knight's Lifs, p^ Sll. 

of the archbishop's Greek , books : one ' Printed by Dugdale, b^ore the 

of these he wishes may be Aldus's Ds- whole of the original was 'destroyed ift 

cm Rhsto&bs G&^ci,.a book which he the fire of London. Mo vast. i. 188. 

could not purchase or procure at Cam* But a transcript of a part remains in 

bridge. Dodswortb, MS& M>1. Bodl Ixt. U 

y <« Non alitec quam si fuisset altera Compare A. Wood, utsupr. and Athxic* 

vovA UMiTBasii*As,.taxnet8i exigua, claus- Oxon. i. 528. 

irum Wyndielcombense tuna temporis * Begittr. Univ. Oxon* F.F. fol. 40. 
se haberet" From his own Historic, 
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learning of a nation ^ In the year 1581, the learned Simon 
Grynaeus vbited Oxford. By the interest of Qaymund, pre- 
sident of Corpus Christ! college, an admirable scholar, a cri- 
tical writer, and the general friend and correspondent of the 
literary reformers, he was admitted to all the libraries of the 
university; which, he says, were about twenty in number, and 
amply furnished with the books of antiquity* Among these he 
found numerous manuscripts of Proclus on Plato^ many of 
which he was easily permitted to carry abroad by the gover- 
nors of the collies, who did not know the value of these trea^ 

^ It ought nothere to be unnoticed, that this library at Whitehall in l5dS, says, 

the royal library ofthe kings of Enffiand, that it was weU fumi^ied with Greek, 

originally subsisting in the old pamceat Latin, Italian, and ranch books, all 

Westminster, and lately transferred to bound in yelvet of different colours, yet 

the British Museum, received great im^ chiefly red, with dasps of gold and silver ; 

provements under the reign of Henry and that the covers dT some were adorned 

the Eighth ; who constituted that elegant with pearls and precious stones. Inm- 

and judicious scholar, John Leland, his axm. Germanut, JnduBf &c. Noiingb* 

librarian, about the year 1 590. Tanner, 1629. Svo. p. 18S. It is a great mistake, 

BiBL. pac. 475. Iceland, at the disso- that James the First was the first of our 

lution of the monasteries, removed to kings who founded a library in any of 

this royid repository a great number of the royal palaces ; and diat this estabush- 

▼aluable manuscripts t particularly from ment commenced at St. James's palace, 

saint Austin's abbey at Canterbury, under the patronage of that monarch. 

ScuFT. Ban. p. 299. One of thne This notion was first propagated by 

was a manuscript given by AtfaeLttan to Smidi in his life of Patrick Junius, ^^t. 

that convent, a HAaMOMv of the Four Qi7oauin». etc. Lond. 1707. 4to. pp. IS. 

Gospels. BibL Reg. MSS. L A. xviii. IS. 34^ S5» Great part of the royal 

See the hexasthic of Leland prefixed, library, which indeed migrated to St. 

See also Scairr. Ban. ut supra, V. James's under James the First, was 

Athxlstanus. Leland says, that he partly sold and dispersed, at CromweH's 

placed in the Falati vx library of Henry accession : together with another inesti- 

the Eighth the Commxntaku in Mat- mablepart of its furniture, 12000meda]s, 

THJBUM of Claudius, Bede's disciple, rings, and gems, the entire collection of 

Ibid. V. Claudius. Many of the ma- Gorladus's Dacttliothxca, purchased 

nuscripts of this library i4>pear to have by prince Henry and Charles the First.' 

belonged to Henry's predecessors ; and It must be allowed, that James the First 

if we may judge from the splendour of greatly enriched this library with the 

the decorations, were presents. Some books of lord Lumley and Casaubon, 

of them bear the name of Humphrey and sir Thomas Roe's manuscripts 

duke of Glocester. Othera were written brought from Constantinople. Lord 

at the command of Edward the Fourth. Lumley's chiefly consisted of lord Arun- 

1 have already mentioned the librarian del's, his father in law, a great ooUector 

of Henry the Seventh. Bartholomew at the dissolution of monasteries. James 

Thdieron, a learned divine, was appoint- had preriously granted a warrant to sir 

ed the keeper of this library by Edward Thomas Bodley, in 161S, to chuse any 

the Sixth, with a salary of twenty marcs, books fnm the royal library at White- 

in the year 1549. See Rymer's Fao. xv. hall, over the Queen* t Chamber. [ Riliq. 

p. S51. Under the reign of Elisabeth, Bodl. p. Hearne, p. 205. 286. 320.] 

Hentzner, a German traveller, who saw 
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sures*^. In the year 1535, the king ordered lectures in huma- 
nity, institutions which have their use for a time, and while the 
novelty lasts, to be founded in those colleges of the university^ 
where they were yet wanting: and these injunctions were so 
warmly approved by the scholars in the largest societies, that 
diey seized on die venerable volumes of Duns Scotus and 
other irrefragable logicians, in which diey had so long toiled 
without the attainment of knowledge, and tearing them in pieces^ 
dispersed them in great triumph about their quadrangles, or 
gave them away as useless lumber**. The king himself also 
established some> public lectures with large endowments *. Not- 
withstanding, the number of students at Oxford daily decreased: 
insomuch, that in 1546, not because a general cultivati(m of the 
new species of literature was increased, there were only ten in- 
ceptors in arts, and three in theology and jurisprudence^. 

As all novelties are pursued to excess, and the most ben&^ 
ficial improvements often introduce new inconveniencies, so this 
universaj^ attention to polite literature destroyed philosophy. 
The old philosophy was abolished, but a new one was not 
adopted in its stead. At Cambridge we now however find the 
antient scientific learning in some degree reformed, by the ad* 
mission of better systems. 

In the injunctions given by, Henry to that university in the 
year 1535, for the reformation of study, the dialectics of Rodol- 
phus Agricola, the great favorite of Erasmus, and the genuine 
logic of Aristotle, are prescribed to be taught, instead of the 
barren problems of Scotus and Burlaeus*^. By the same edict, 
theol<^ and casuistry were fireed firom many of their old in- 
cumbrances and perplexities : degrees in the canon law were 
forbidden; and heavy penalties were imposed on those acade- 

° During his abode in England, hav- He there mtotions other pieces of Fh>- 

ing largely experienced the bounty and clus, which he saw at Oxford, 

advice of sir Thomas More, he returned ** See Dr. Liyton's letter to CromwelL 

hom^ fraught with materials which he Strype's Eccl. Mek. i. 210. 

had long sought in vain, and published ^ Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 26* 

his Plato, viz. ** Platonis Opera, cum ii. 36. 

commentariis Procli in Timaeum et Po- ^ Wood, ibid, sub anno, 

litica, BasU. 1534." fol. See the £ri- * Collier, Ecclks. Hist. vol. ii. 

tTLF. DxmcAToaT to sir Thomas More. p. 110. 

VOL. HI. T 
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tnicS) who relinqiusbed the «acred text, to expl^ the tedious 
and unedlfying commentaries on Peter Lombard's scholastic 
cyclopede of divinity, called the Sentences, which alone were 
sufficient to constitute a moderate library. Classical lectures 
were also directed, the study of words was enforced, and the 
books of Melancthon, and other solid and elegant writers of 
the reformed party, recommended. The poUter studies, soon 
afterwards, seem to have risen into a flourishing state at Cam- 
bridge. Bishop Latimer complains, that there were now but 
few who studied divinity in that university**. But this is no 
proof of a decline of learning in that seminary. Other pursuits 
were now gaining ground there ; and such as in fact were sub- 
servient to theological truth, and to the propagation of die re- 
formed religion. Latimer himself whose discourses from the 
royal pulpit appear to be barbarous beyond their age, in style, 
manner, and argument, is an example of the necessity of the 
ornamental studies to a writer in divinity. The Greek language 
was now making considerable advances at Cambridge, under 
the instruction of Cheke and Smith ; notwithstanding the in- 
terruptions and opposition of bishop Gardiner, the' chancellor 
of the university, who loved learning but hated novelties, about 
the proprieties of pronunciation. But the controversy which 
was agitated on both sides with much erudition, and produced 
letters between Cheke and Gardiner equal to large treatises, had 
the good effect of more fully illustrating the point in debate, and 
of drawing the general attention to the subject of the Greek 
literature K Perhaps bishop Gardiner's intolerance in this re- 
spect was like his persecuting spirit in religion, which only made 
more heretics. Ascham observes, with no small degree of 
triumph, that instead of Plautus, Cicero, Terence, and Livy> 

^ SebmonS) &c. p. 63. Lond. 1584. * Ascham. Epistol. ut modo infr. 

4to. Sermon before Edward the Sixth, p. 65* a. Ascham calls Gardiner, ** cm*- 

in the year 1550. His words are, " It nibus literarum, pnidentiie, consilii, 

would pitty a roan*s heart to hear that authoritatis, praraidiis omatisiimus, oAf* 

I hear of the state of Cambridge : que hoc una re ettet, literarum et acade- 

what it is in Oxford I cannot tell, mice nostne patronus ampHssimus.** 

There be few that study divinity but so But he says, that Gardiner took this 

many as of necessitie must furnish the measure, " quorundam tnvidomm Aomt- 

colledgesJ' num precibus Yictus.** Ibid. p. 64. b. 
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almost the only classics hitherto known at Cambridge, a more 
extensive field was op^ied ; and that Homer, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
and Isocrates, were universally and critically studied '^. But 
Cheke being soon called away to the court, his auditors relapsed 
into dissertations on the doctrines of original sin and predesti- 
nation ; and it was debated with great obstinacy and^acrimony^ 
whether those topics had been most successfully handled by 
some modern German divines or saint Austin ^ Ascham ob- 
serves, that at Oxford, a decline of taste in both languages was 
indicated, by a preference of Lucian, Plutarch, and Herodian, 
in Greek, and of Seneca, Gellius, and Apuleius, in Latin, to 
the more pure, antient, and original writers, of Greece and 
Rome". At length, both universities seem to have been re- 
duced to the same deplorable condition of indigence and illir 
tmnacy. 

It is generally believed, that the reformation of religion in 
England, the most happy and important event of our annals^ 
was immediately succeeded by a flourishing state of lett^s. 
But this was by no means the case. For a long time after- 
wards an etkct quite contrary was produced. The reformat 
lion in England was completed under the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. The rapacious courtiers of this young prince were 
perpetually grasping at the rewards of Uterature; which being 
discouraged or despised by the ridi, was neglected by those of 
moderate fortunes. Avarice and zeal were at once gratified in 
robbing the clergy of their revenues, and in reducing the 
church to its primitive apostolical state of purity and poverty ". 
The opulent see of Winchester was lowered to a bare title : its 
amplest estates were portioned out to the laity ; and the bishop, 
a creature of the protector Somerset, was contented to receive 
an inconsiderable annual stipend from the exchequer. Ilie 
bishoprick of Durham, almost equally rich, was entirely dis- 

•^ 8trype*sCiiA.NMi5B, p. 170. Ascham. edit. 1581. 
Epistol. L. ii. p. 64. b, 1581. " See Collier's Ecct. Hist. Records, 

* Ascham. Epist. lib. ii. Ixvii. p. 60. 
•" Epistol. lib. i. p. 18. b. Dat. 1550. 

T 2 
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solved. A favorite nobleman of the court occupied the deanery 
and treasurership of a cathedral with some of its best canon- 
ries*>. The ministers of this abused monarch, by these arbi- 
trary, dishonest, and imprudent measures, only provided in- 
struments, and furnished arguments, for restoring in the suc- 
ceeding reign that superstitious religion, which they professed 
to destroy. By thus impoverishing th^ ecclesiastical dignities, 
they countenanced the clamours of the catholics ; who declared, 
that the reformation was apparently founded on temporal views, 
and that the protestants pretended to oppose the doctrines of 
the church, solely with a view that they might share in the 
plunder of its revenues. In every one of these sacrilegious 
robberies the interest of learning also suffered. Exhibitions 
and pensions were, in the mean time, subtracted from the stu^ 
dents in the universities p. Ascham, in a letter to the marquis 
of Northampton, dated 1550, laments the ruin of grammar 
jschools throughout England ; and predicts the^ speedy extinc- 
tion of the universities from this growing calamity**. At Ox- 
ford the public schools were neglected by the professors and 
pupils, and allotted to the lowest purposes'^. Academical de- 
grees were abrogated as antichristian ^. Reformation was soon 
turned into fanaticism. Absurd refinements, concerning the 
inutility of human learning, were superadded to the just and 
rational purgation of Christianity from the papal corruptions. 
The spiritual reformers of these enlightened days, at a visita- 
tion of the last^mentioned university, proceeded so far in their 
ideas of a superior rectitude, as totally to strip the public library, 
established by that munificent patron Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, of all its books and manuscripts ^ 

I must not, however, forget, as a remarkable symptom of an 

^ Burnet, Ref. P. ii. 8. — '< Quam gravis hsc universa schola- 

' Wood, sub aun. 1550. See also rum calamitas," &c. See p. 62. b. 

Str^rpe's Cbanmer, Append. K. xciii. p. 2ia a. 

p. 220. viz. A letter to secretary Cecil, ' Wood, ut supr. p. 273. 

dat. 1552. * Catal. MSS. Anol. fol. edit. I^. 

** £pisTor» lib. un. Commendat. in Hist. Bibl. BodL Prsefat. 

p. 194. a. Lond. 1581. " Ruinam et * See vol. ii. p. 354. 

interitum publicanim schclarum," &c. 
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attempt now circulating to give a more general and unreserved 
diffusion of science, that in this reign, Thomas Wilson, origi- 
nally a fellow of King's college in Cambridge, preceptor to 
Charles and Henry Brandon dukes of Suffolk, dean of Durham, 
and chief secretary to the king, published a system of rhetoric 
and of logic, in EngUsh". This display of the venerable my- 
steries of the latter of these arts in a vernacular language, which 
had hitherto been confined within the sacred pale of the learned 
tongues, was esteemed an innovation almost equally daring 
with that of permitting the service of the church to be cele- 
brated in English : and accordingly the author, soon afterwards 
happening to visit Rome, was incarcerated by the inquisitors of 
the holy see, as a presumptuous and dangerous heretic 

It is with reluctance I enter on the bloody reign of the re- 
l^itless and unamiable Mary; whose many dreadful martyr- 
doms of men eminent for learning and piety, shock our sensi- 
bihty with a double degree of horrour, in the present softened 
state of manners, at a period of society when no potentate would 
inflict executions of so severe a nature, and when it would be 
difficult to find devotees hardy enough to die for difference of 
opinion. We must^ however, acknowledge, that she enriched 
both universities with some considerable benefactions : yet these 
donations seem to have been made, not fi'om any general or 
liberal principle of advancing knowledge, but to repair the 
breaches of reformation, and to strengthen the return of super- 
stition. It is certain, that her restoration of popery, together 
^ with the monastic institution, its proper appendage, must have 
been highly pernicious to the growth of polite erudition. Yet 
although the elegant studies were now beginning to suffer a 
new relapse, in the midst of this reign, under the discourage- 
ment of all these inauspicious and unfriendly circumstances, a 
college was established at Oxford, in the constitution of which, 
the founder principally inculcates the use and necessity of clas- 
sical literature ; and recommends it as the most important and 

" First printed in the reign of Edward translated die three Olyhthiacs and the 
the Sixth. See Preface to the second' four Philippics, of Demosthenes, from 
•dition of tht Rhztokic, in 1560. He the Greek into English. Lond. IJ7(X 4to. 
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leading object in that system of academical study, which he 
prescribes to the youth of the new society^. For, beside a 
lecturer in philosophy appointed for the ordinary purpose of 
teaching the scholastic sciences, he establishes in this seminary 
a teacher of humanity. The business of this preceptor is de- 
scribed with a particularity not usual in the constitutions given 
to collegiate bodies of this kind, and he is directed to exert his 
utmost diligence, in tincturing his auditors with a just relish for 
the graces and purity of the Latin language^ : and to explain 
critically,^ in the public hall, for the space of two hours every 
day, the Offices, De Oratore, and rhetorical treatises of Cicero, 
the institutes of Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, Plautus, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Lucan ; togetlier with the most exr 
cellent modem philological treatises then in vogue, such as the 
Ei^EOANCiES of Laurentius Valla, and the Miscellanies of 
Politian, or any other approved critical tract on oratory or ver- 
sification y. In the mean time, the founder permits it to th^ 
discretion of the lecturer, occasionally to substitute Greek au* 
thors in the place of these ^. He moreover requires, that the 
candidates for admission into the college be completely skilled 
in Latin poietry ; and in writing Epistles, then a favorite mode 
of composition*, and on which Erasmus **, and Conradus Celtes 
the restorer of letters in Germany ^5 had each recently published 
a distinct systematical work. He injoins, that the students 

^ In the year ] 554. that the public lectures of the university 

' ** Latini sermonis ornatu et eleg^n- w^e now growing useless, and dwindling 

tia imbuendos diligenter curabit,** &c. into mere matters of form, viz. «' Ad 

Statut. Coll. Trin. Oxon. cap* iv. hunc modum Dorai meos Lsctionibus 

Again, *^ Cupiens et ego CoUegii mei erucliri cupiens, eos a publicis in Aca- 

juventutem in primis Latini sermonis demia lectionibus avocare nolui.-— Ve- 

Puritate ac ingenuaru7n artium rudif rum, si temporis tractu, et magistratuum 

mentis, convenienter erudiri," &c. Ibid, incuria, adeo a primario instituto dege- 

cap. XV. nercnt Magistronun regentium Lectio- 

y Ibid. cap. XV. A modern writer in nes ordinariae, ut inde nulla, aut admo^ 

dialectics, Rodolphus Agricola, is also dum exigua, auditoribus accedat utili- 

recommended to be explained by the tas,*' &c. Ibid. cap. xv. 

-reader in plillosophy, together with Ari- * Ibid. cap. viL 

stotle. ^ De Rations conscr^bendi Episto- 

* Ibid. cap. XV. It may be also ob- las. 

served here, that the philosophy reader *' About the year 1500. At Basil, 

is not only ordered to explain Aristotle, 1 522. It was reprinted at Cambridge 

but Plato. Ibid. cap. xv. It appears by by Siberch, and dedicated to archbisl^op. 

implication in the close of this statute, Fishn*, 1521. 4to> 
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shall be exercised every day, in the intervals of vacation, in 
composing declamations, and Latin verses both lyric and 
heroic^ : and in his prefatory statute, where he describes the 
nature and design of his foundation, he declares, that be de^ 
stines the younger part of his establishment, not only to dia* 
lectics and philosophy, but to the more polite literature^. The 
statutes of this college were submitted to the inspection of cari- 
dinal Pole, one of the chief protectors of the revival of polite 
letters in England, as appears from a curious passage in a let»- 
ter written by the founder, now remaining; which not only 
displays the cardinal's ideas of the new erudition, but shews 
the state of the Greek language at this period. " My lord 
Cardinalls grace has had the overseeinge of my statutes. He 
muche lykes well, that I have therein ordered the Latin tonge 
[Latin classics] to be redde to my schollers. But he advyses 
me to order the Greeke to be more taught there than I have 
provyded. This purjiose I well lyke : but I fear the tymes will 
not bear it nons)* I remember when I was a young scholler at 
Eton *^, the Gx^eeke tonge was growing apace; the studie of which 
i$ no«¥ alate much decaid ^." Queen Mary was herself eminently 
learned. But her accomplishments in letters were darkened or 
impeded by religious prejudices. At the desire of queen Catha^ 
rine Parr, she trandated in her youth Erasmus's paraphrase 
on saint John. The preface is written by Udall, master of Eton 
school : in which he much extolls her distinguished proficience 
in litarature**. It would have been fortunate, if Mary's atten^ 
tion to this work had softened her temper, and enlightened her 
understanding. She frequendy spoke in public with propriety, 
and always with prudence and dignity. 

In the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, which soon 
followed, when the retuiii of protestantism might have been ex- 

^ Ibid. cap. XV. Every day after din- * " Caeteri autem, schotares nuncupati, 

ii«r <* Aliquis scholarium, a Pra^sldente ?outioiiibus Literis,*' &c. Ibid, o^ i. 

aut Lectore Rhetorico jussus, de the- ^ About the year 1520. 

mate quodam proposito, ad edendum * Dated 1556. See Life of sir Tho- 

in^ewi ac profectus sui specimen, dili- mas Pope, p. 226. 

f enter, ornate, ac breviter, dicat," &c. *• Lond. 1548. fol. 
bid. cap. X. 
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pected to produce a speedy change for the better, puritanism 
began to prevail ; and, as the first fervours of a new sect are 
always violent^ retarded for some time the progress of ingenu- 
ous and useful knowledge. The scriptures being translated 
into English, and every man assuming a right to dictate in 
matters of faith, and to chuse his own principles, weak heads 
drew false conclusions, and erected an infinite variety of petty 
religions. Such is the abuse which attends the best designs, 
that the meanest reader of the New Testament thought he had 
a fiiU comprehension of the most mysterious metaphysical doc- 
trines in the christian faith ; and scorned to acquiesce in the 
sober and rational expositions of such difficult subjects, which 
he might have received from a competept and intelligent teacher, 
whom it was his duty to follow. The bulk of the people, who 
now possessed the means of discussing all theological topics, 
firom their situation and circumstances in life, were naturally 
averse to the splendor, the dominion, and the opulence of an 
hierarchy, and disclaimed the yoke of episcopal jurisdiction. 
The new deliverance from the numerous and burthensome su^ 
perstitions of the papal communion, drove many pious refor- 
mers into the contrary extreme, and the rage of opposition 
ended in a devotion entirely spiritual and abstracted. External 
forms were abolished, as impediments to the visionary reveries 
of a mental intercourse with heaven ; and because the church 
of Rome had carried ceremonies to an absurd excess, the use of 
any ceremonies was deemed unlawful. The love of new doc- 
trines and a new worship, the triumph of gaining proselytes, 
and the persecutions which accompanied these licentious zealots, 
all contributed to fan the flame of enthusiasm. The genius o( 
this refined and false species of religion, which defied the salu- 
tary checks of all human authority, when operating in its full 
force, was attended with consequences not less pernicious to 
society, although less likely to last, than those which flowed 
from the establishment of the antient superstitions.. During 
this imsettled state of things, the English reformed clergy who 
had fled into Germany from the menaces of queen Mary, re- 
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tamed home in great numbers : and in consideration of their 
sufferings and learning, and their abilities to vindicate the 
principles of a national church erected in opposition to that of 
Rome, many of them were preferred to bishopricks, and other 
eminent ecclesiastical stations. These divines brought back 
with them into England those narrow principles concerning 
church-government and ceremonies, which they had imbibed 
in, the petty states and republics abroad, where the Calvinistic 
discipline was adopted, and where they had lived like a society 
of philosophers; but which were totally inconsistent with the 
nature of a more extended church, established in a great and 
magnificent nation, and requiring an uniform system of poUcy, 
a r^ular subordination of oflkers, a solemnity of public wor- 
ship, and an observance of exterior institutions.. They were, 
however, in the present circumstances, thought to be the most 
proper instruments to be employed at the head of ecclesiastical 
af&irs ; not only for the purpose of vindicating the new est&* 
blishment by argument and authority, but of eradicating every 
trace of the papal corruptions by their practice and example, 
and of effectually fixing the reformation embraced by the church 
of England on a durable basis. ^ But, unfortunately, this mea- 
sure, specious and expedient as it appeared at first, tended to 
destroy that constitution which it was designed to support, and 
to counteract tliose principles which had been implanted by 
Cramner in the reformed system of our religion. Their reluc- 
tance or refusal to conform, in a variety of instances, to the 
established ceremonies, and their refinements in theological dis- 
ci{dine, filled the church with the most violent divisions ; and 
introduced endless intricate disputations, not on fundamental 
doctrines of solid importance to the real interests of Christianity, 
but on positive points of idle and empty speculation, which ad- 
mitting no elegance of composition, and calling forth no vigour 
of abilities, exercised the learning of the clergy in the most 
barbarous and barren field of controversial divinity, and ob- 
structed every pursuit of polite or manly erudition. Even the 
conforming clergy, from their want of penetration, and from 
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Aeir attachment to authorities, contributed to protract these 
frivolous and unbecoming controversies : for if, in their vindir 
cation of the sacerdotal vestments, and of the cross of baptism, 
instead of arguing from the jews, the primitive christians, the 
&thers, councils, and customs, they had only appealed to com^ 
mon sense and the nature of things, the propriety and expe- 
diency of those formalities would have been much more easily 
and more clearly demonstrated. To these inconveniencies we 
roust add, that the common ecclesiastical preferments were so 
much diminished by the seizure and alienation of impropriaT 
tions, in the late depredations of the church, and which conti- 
nued to be carried on with the same spirit of rapacity in the 
rei^ of Elizabeth, that few persons were regularly bred to the 
church, or, in other words, received a learned education. 
Hence, almost any that offered themselves were, without dir 
stinction or examination, admitted to the sacred function. In- 
sonmch, that in the year 1560, an injunction was directed to 
the bishop of London from his metropolitan, requiring him to 
forbear ordainbg any more artificers and other iUiterate per. 
sons who exercised secular occupations ^ But as the evil W95 
unavoidable, this caution took but little effect^. About the 
year 1568, there were only two divines, and those of higher 
rank, the president of Magdalen college S and the dean (ji 
Christ Church, who were capable of preaching the public ser- 

' Strype*s Grindal. 6. i. ch. iv. tunity of mentioning him in that ch»- 

b. 40. racter, as I could not have ventured te 

^ Nmnerous illuminated artificers be- give him a place in the seryss of our 
gan early to preach and write in defence poetry. He wrote the Mirrour of 
of the reformed religion. The first me- Love, Lond. 1555. 4to. Dedicated t» 
chanic who left his lawful calling to queen Mary. Also the Pathway to 
vindicate the cause of the catholics, was the towre of Pkrfectjow. Lond. 1556. 
one MDes Hoggard, a shoe-maker or 4to. with some oth^ pieces, 
hosier, of London; who, in the reign of * Doctor La>vrence Humphrey, men- 
queen Mary, wrote a pamphlet entitled, tioned in the last note. Of whom it 
The Displaying ofproiesiarUSt and sundry will not be improper to observe further 
thdr jiractices, &c. Lond. 1556. l^mo. in this pkce, that about the year 155S, 
This piece soon acquired importance, be wrote an £pi$tola de Greets Uteris et 
by being answered by Lawrence Hum- Homeri lectione et imitatione adjirtgndtm. 
phrey, and other eminent reformers, et socios coUegii Magdalerup, Oxun. In 
He printed otlier pieces of the same the Corvvcofia of Hadrian Junius^ 
tendency. He was likewise an En- Basil. 1558. fol, 
glish poet ; and I am glad of tin's oppor- ' 
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mons before the university of Oxford*". I will mention on^ 
instance of the extreme ignorance of our inferiour clergy about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In the year 1570, Home, 
bishop of Winchester, enjoined the minor canons of his cathe- 
dral to get by memory, every week, one chapter of saint Paul's 
epistles in Latin : and this formidable task, almost beneath the 
abilities of an ordinary school-boy, was actually repeated by 
some of them, before the bishop, dean, and prebendaries, at 9 
public episcopal visitation of that church". It is well known 
that a set of homilies was published to supply their incapacity 
in composing sermons : but it shonld be remembered, that one 
reason for prescribing this authorised system of doctrine, was 
to prevent preachers from disturbing the peace of the church 
by disseminating their own novel and indigested opinions. 

The taste for Latin composition in the reign of Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding it was fashionable both to write and speak in 
that language, was much worse than in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when juster models were studied, and when the 
novelty of classical literature excited a general emulation to imi-^ 
tate the Roman authors. The Latinity of Ascham's prose has 
little elegance. The versification and phraseology of Buchanan's 
Latin poetry are splendid and sonorous, but not marked with 
the chaste graces and simple ornaments of the Augustan aga 
One is surprised to find the learned archbishop Grindal, in 
the statutes of a school which he founded, and amply endowed, 
recommending such barbarous and degenerate classics as Pa- 
lingenius, Sedulius, and Prudentiiis, to be taught in his new 
foundation*'. These, indeed, were the classics of a reforming 
bishop : but the well-meaning prelate would have contributed 
much more to the success of his intended reformation, by di- 
recting books of better taste and less piety. That classical lite- 
rature, and the public instruction of youth, were now in the 
lowest state, we may collect from a provision in archbishop 
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Wood, ut supr. i. 285. ° Strype*s Grindal. B. ii. ch. xvii. 

" Registr. Home, Episq, Winton, foL p. 312, This was in 1583. 
80. b. 
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Parker^s foundation of three scholarships at Cambridge, in the 
year 1567. He orders that the scholars, who are appointed 
to be elected from three the most considerable schools in Kent 
and Norfolk, shall be " the best and aptest schollers, well in- 
structed in the grammar, and, if it may be^ such as can make 
a verse^.^^ It became fashionable in this reign to study Greek 
at court. The maids of honour indulged their ideas of senti- 
mental affection in the siublime contemplation of Plato's Phaedo: 
and the queen, who understood Greek better than the canons 
of Windsor, and was certainly a much greater pedant than her 
successor James the First, translated Isocrates**. But this pas- 
sion for the Greek language soon ended where it began : nor 
do we find that it injproved the national taste, or influenced the 
writings, of the age of Elizabeth. 

All changes of rooted establishments, especially of a national 
religion, are attended with shocks and convulsions, unpropi- 
tious to the repose of science and study. But these unavoidable 
inconveniencies last not long. When the liberal genius of 
protestantism had perfected its work, and the first fanatacisms 
of well-meaning hxxt misguided zealots had subsided, every 
species of useful and elegant knowledge recovered its strength, 
and arose with new vigour. Acquisitions, whether in theology 
or humanity, were no longer exclusively confiried to the clergy: 
the laity eagerly embraced those pursuits from which they had 
long been unjustly restrained: and, soon after the reign of 
Elizabeth, men attained that state of general improvement, and 
those situations with respect to literature and life, in which 
they have ever since persevered. 

But it remains to bring home, and to apply, this change in 
the sentiments of mankind, to our main subject The customs, 
institutions, traditions, and religion, of tlie middle ages, were 
favorable to poetry. Their pageaunts, processions, spectacles, 
and ceremonies, were friendly to imagery, to personification 
and allegory. Ignorance and superstition, so opposite to the 

^ Blomcfield's Norfolk, h. 224. edit 1589. And Epistol. lib. i. p. 19. 

^ Ascham*s Scjiolemakter, p. 19. b. ut supr. 
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real interests of human society^ are the parents of imaginatidn. 
The very devotion of the Gothic times was romantic. The 
catholic worship, besides that its numerous exteriour appendages 
were of a picturesque and even of a poetical nature, disposed 
the mind to a state of deception, and encouraged, or rather 
authorised, every species of credulity : its visions, miracles, and 
legends, propagated a general propensity to the Marvellous, 
and strengthened the belief of spectres, demons, witches, and 
incantations. These illusions were heightened by churches of 
a wonderfiil mechanism, and constructed on such principles of 
inexplicable architecture as had a tendency to impress the soul 
with every &ise sensation of religious fear. The savage pomp 
and the capricious heroism of the baronial manners, were re- 
plete . with incident, adventure, and enterprise : and the -in- 
tractable genius of the feudal policy, held forth those irregulap- 
rities of conduct, discordancies of interest, and dissimilarities 
of situation, that framed rich materials for the minstrel-muse. 
The tacit compact of fashion, which promotes civility by dif- 
fusing habits of uniformity, and therefore destroys peculiarities 
of character and situation, had not yet operated upon life : 
nor had domestic convenience abolished unwieldy magnificence. 
Literature, and a better sense of things, not only banished 
these barbarities, but superseded the mode of composition 
which was formed upon them. Romantic poetry gave way to 
the force of reason and inquiry ; as its own inchanted palaces 
and gardens instantaneously vanished, when the christian 
champion displayed the shield of truth, and baffled the charm 
of the necromancer. The study of the classics, together with a 
colder magic and a tamer mythology, introduced method into 
composition : and the universal ambition of rivalling those new 
patterns of excellence, the faultless models of Greece and 
Rome, produced that bane of invention, Imitation. Erudi- 
tion was made to act upon genius. Fancy was weakened by 
reflection and philosophy. The fashion of treating every thing 
scientifically, applied speculation tad theory to the arts of writ- 
ing. Judgment was advanced above imagination, and rules of 
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criticism were established. The brave eccentricities of origiiial 
genius, and the daring hardiness of native thought, were inti- 
midated by metaphysical sentiments of perfection and refine- 
ment Setting aside the consideration of the more solid advan- 
tages, which are obvious, and are not the distinct object of our 
contemplation at present, the lover of true poetry will ask, what 
have we gained by this revolution? It may be answered, 
much good sense, good taste, and good criticism. But, in the 
mean time, we have lost a set of manners, and a system of ma- 
chinery, more suitable to the purposes of poetry, than those 
which have been adopted in their place. We have parted with 
extravagancies that are above propriety, with incredibilities that 
are more acceptable than truth, and with fictions that are more 
valuable than reality. ' 
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LlUR communications and intercourse with Italy, which be- 
gan to prevail about the beginning of the sixteenth century, not 
only introduced the studies of classical literature into England, 
but gave a new turn to our vernacular poetry. At this period, 
Petrarch still continued the most favorite poet of the Italians ; 
and had established a manner, which was universally adopted 
and imitated by his ingenious countrymen. In the mean time, 
the courts both of France and England were distinguished for 
their elegance. Francis the First had changed the state of 
letters m France, by mixing gallantry with learning, and by 
admitting the ladies to his court in company with the ecclesi- 
astics*. His carousals were celebrated with a brilliancy and a 
festivity unknown to the ceremonious shews of former princes. 
Henry the Eighth vied with Francis in these gaieties. His 
ambition, which could not bear a rival even in diversions, was 
seconded by liberality of disposition and a love of ostentation. 
For Heniy, with many boisterous quaUties, was magnificent and 
affable. Had he never murthered his wives, his politeness to 
the fair sex would remain unimpeached. His martial sports 
were unincumbered by the barbaric pomp of the antient chi- 
valry, and softened by the growing habits of more rational man- 
ners. He was attached to those spectacles and public amuse- 
ments, in which beauty assumed a principal share; ^nd his 
frequent masques and tournaments encouraged a high spirit of 
romantic courtesy. Poetry was the natural accompaniment 
of these refinements, Henry himself was a leader and a chief 
character in these pageantries, and at the same time a reader 
and a writer of verses. The language and the manners of Italy 

* See supra, p. 239. 
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were esteemed and studied. The sonnets of Petrarch were the 
great models of composition. They entered into the genius of 
^e fashionable manners : and in a court of such a complexion, 
Petrarch of course became the popular poet. Henry Howard 
earl Surrey, with a mistress perhaps as beautiful as Laura, 
and at least with Petrarch's passion if not his taste, led the way 
to great improvements in English poetry, by a happy imitation 
of Petrarch, and other Italian poets, who had been most suc- 
cessful in painting the anxieties of love with pathos and pro- 
priety. 

Lord Surre/s life throws so much light on the character and 
subjects of his poetry, that it is almost impossible to consider 
the one, without exhibiting a few anecdotes of the other. He 
was the son and grandson of two lords treasurers dukes of 
Norfolk ; and in his early childhood discovered the most pro- 
mising marks of lively parts and an active mind. 

While a boy, he was habituated to the modes of a court at 
Windsor-castle ; where he resided, yet under the care of proper 
instructors, in the quality of a companion to Henry Fitzroy, 
duke of Richmond, a natural son of king Henry the Eighth, 
and of the highest expectations. 

This young nobleman, who also bore other titles and honours, 
was the child of Henry's affection ; not so much on accoimt of 
his hopeful abilities, as for a reason insinuated by lord Herbert, 
and at which those who know Henry's history and character 
will not be surprised, because he equally and sti*ongly resembled 
both his father and mother. 

A friendship of the closest kind commencing between these 
two illustrious youths, about the year 1530, they were both re- 
moved to Cardinal Wolse/s college at Oxford, then univer- 
sally frequented, as well for the excellence as the novelty of its 
institution; for it was one of the first seminaries of an English 
university, that professed to explode the pedantries of the old 
barbarous philosophy, and to cultivate the graces of polite literar 
ture. Two years afterwards, for the purpose of acquiring every 
accomplishment of an elegant education, the earl accompanied 
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his noble friend and fellow-pupil into France, where they re- 
ceived king Henry, on his arrival at Calais to visit Francis the 
First, with a most magnificent retinue. The friendship of these 
two young noblemen was soon strengthened by a new tie ; for 
Richmond married the lady Mary Howard, Surrej^s sisten 
Richmcmd, however, appears to have died in the year 1536, 
about the age of seventeen, having never cohabited with his 
wife^. It was long, before Surrey forgot the untimely loss of 
this amiable youth, the friend and associate of his childhood, 
and who nearly resembled himself in genius, refinement of 
manners, and liberal acquisitions. 

The FAIR Geraldine, the general object of lord Surrey's 
passionate sonnets, is commonly said to have lived at Florence 
and to have been of the family of the Genddi of that city. This 
is a mistake, yet not entirely without grounds, propagated by an 
easy misapprehension of an expression in one of our poet's odes, 
and a passage in Drayton's heroic epistles. She was undoubtedly 
one of the daughters of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. But 
it will be necessary to transcribe what our author himself has said 
of this celebrated lady. The history of one who caused so me- 
morable and so poetical a passion naturally excites curiosity, 
and will justify an investigation, which, on many a similar oc- 
casion, would properly be censured as frivolous and impertinent. 

From Tuskane came my ladies worthy race; 
Faire Florence was sometyme her^ auncient seate: 
The westerne yle, wliose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's cliffs, furst gave her lively heate : 
Foifetred she was with milke of Irishe brest: 
Her sire an earle : her dame of princes blood : 
Frcto tender yeres in Britain did she rest 
With a kinges child, who tasteth ghostly food. 
Honsdon did first present her to mine eyen; 
Bri^t is her hewe, and Geraldine she hight 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine. 
And Windsor alas ! doth chase me firom her sight**.- 

•» Wood, Ath. Oxo». i. 68. * i, e, their. ^ Fol. 5. edit. 1557. 
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These notices, it must be ccmfessed, are obscure and indirect. 
But a bte etegant iHographer * has, with the most happy saga- 
city, solved the difficulties of this little en^matical ode, wMch 
had been before either neglected and unattempted as ine:qdi- 
vtblcj or rendered more unintelligiUe by &lse amjectuies. I 
readily adopt Mr. Walpole's key to the genealogy of the matdi- 
less Geraldine^ 

Her poetical appellation is almost her real name. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, above mentioned, earl of Kildare in the reign €i 
Henry ih^ Eighth, married a second wife, Margaret da«ig|iter 
of Thomas Gray, marquis of Dorset : by whom he had dime 
daughters, Margaret, Misabeth, and Cicdy. Maigaret was 
born deaf and dumb ; and a lady who could neither liear nor 
answer her lover, and who wanted the means of ccmtributii^ 
to the most ^idearing reciprocations, can hardly be supposed 
to have been the cause of any vehement effiisicms of amoroas 
panegyric. We may therefore safely pnmounce Elisabeth or 
Ocely te have heen Surrey's favorite. It was probaUy EUsfr- 
beth, as;she seems always to have lived in ikigland. 

Every circumstance of the sonnet evidently ccuncides widi 
diis state of tjne case. But, to begin with the Arst Une, it will 
naturally be asked, what was lady Elisabeth Gerald^s conneo- 
tion with Tuscany? The beginnings c^noUe families, Ukediose 
of nations, often owe somewhat to fictitious embellishment: 
and our genealogists uniformly assert, that the &mily of Fitz- 
gerald derives its origin £rom Otho, a descendant of the dukes 
of Tuscany : that they migrated into England under the reign 
of king Al&ed, whose annals are luckily too scanty to ccmtradict 
such an account, and were from England speedily transplanted 
into Ireland. Her father was an Irish e^l, resident at his earl- 
dom of Kildare ; and she was consequently bom and nursed in 
Ireland. Her mother, adds the sonnet, was of prii^cefy paren- 

• 

* [Horace Walpole, afterwards earl Mr. Alex. Cbalmers, "and- Dr« Nott's 
of Orford, whose iqgenious fabric of "Memoirs before the works of Surrey and 
hypothetical ilhistra^n has been level- Wyatt.— Park.] 
ledlflLe that c( Abuischar by the awak- ' Catal. Roy. and Kdble Authors, 
enuig force of fact. See L£fe of JLord vol. i. p. 105. edit. ^759. 
Suney in Uie edit, of £nglish Poets by 
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tog^. Here is a no less exact correspondence with the line of 
the lad3r's pedigree : for Thomas, marquis of Dorset, was son 
of queen Elizabeth Gray, daughter of the duchess of Bedford, 
descended from the royal house of Luxemburgh. The poet 
acquaints us, that he first saw her at Hunsdon. This notice, 
which seems of an indifferent nature and quite extraneous to 
the question, abundantly corroborates our conjecture. Hunds^ 
don-house in Hertfordshire was a new palace built by Henry 
the Eighth, and chiefly for the purpose of educating his children. 
The lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was second cousin to Henry's 
daughters the princesses Mary and Elisabeth, who were bodi 
educated at Hunsdon *". At this royal nursery she therefore tasted 
qf costly foode with hinges ckilde^ that is, lived while a girl with 
the young princesses her relations, as a companion in their 
education. At the same time, and on the same plan, our earl 
of Surrey resided at Windsor-castle, as I have already remarked, 
with the young duke of Richmond. It is natural to suppose, 
that he sometimes visited the princesses at Hunsdon, in com- 
pany with the young duke their brother^ where he must have 
also seen the fair Geraldine: yet by the nature of his situation 
at Windsor, which implied a d^ee of ccmfinement, he was 
hindered from visiting her at Hunsdcm so often as he \nshed. 
He therefore pathetically laments, 

Windsor, alas, doth chase me from her sight ! 

But although the earl first beheld this lady at the palace of 
Hunsdon, yet, as we fiuther learn from the sonnet, he was first 
s^uck with her incomparable beauty, and his passion com- 
menced, at HtunptcHi-eourt. 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine I 

Thatis, and perhaps on occasion of some spl^idid masque or 
carousal, when the lady Elisabeth Fitzgerald, with the prin- 
cesses Mary and Elisabeth, and their broths Richmond, with 
the young lord Surrey, were invited by the king to Hampton^ 
court. 

' Scirype, Eccl. Mkm. toI. i. Append. Numb. 71. 
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In the mean time we must rememl)er, that the lord Leonard 
Gray, uncle to lord Gerald Fitzgerald, was deputy of Ireland 
for the young duke of Bichmond: a connection, exclusive of 
all that has been said, which would alone account for Surrey's 
acquaintance at least with this lady. It is also a reason, to say 
no more, why the earl should have regarded her from the first 
with a particular attention, which afterwards grew into the most 
passionate attachment She is supposed to have been Maid of 
honour to queen Catharine. But there are three of Henry's 
queens of that name. For obvious reasons, however, we may 
venture to say, that queen Catharine Howard was Geraldine's 
queen. 

It is not precisely known at what period the earl of Surrey 
began his travels. They have the air of a romance. He made 
the tour of Europe in the true spirit of chivalry, and with the 
ideas of an Amadis ; proclaiming the unparalleled charms of his 
mistress, and prepared to defend the cause of her beauty with 
the weapons of knight-errantry. Nor was this adventurous 
journey performed without the intervention of an enchanter. 
The first city in Italy which he proposed to visit was Florence, 
the capital of Tuscany, and the original seat of the ancestors of. 
his Geraldine. In his way thither, he passed a few days at the 
emperor's court ; where he became acquainted with Cornelius 
Agrippa, a celebrated adept in natural magic. This visionary 
philosopher shewed our hero, in a mirror of glass, a living 
image of Geraldine, reclining on a couch, sick, and reading one 
of his most lender sonnets by a waxen taper ^, His imagina- 

* Drayton, Her. Epist.— Howaed tween them to change names and cha- . 

to GKEALDiHEy ▼. 57* racteTs, that the esal might take more 

[Mr. Warton certainly seems to speak liber^ of behaTiour ; and becoming 

as though this visionary display of the fiuniliarly acquainted with Comellut 

fkir Geraldine bad been an actual ex- Agrippa* **J, (says Nasb,) - bieoause I 

hibition ; whereas it was the romanth: was his suborned Lorde and faster, 

invention of Tom Nash in his fanciful desired him to see the lively image of 

life of Jacke Wilton, printed in 1594. Geraldine, his love, in the fflasse, and 

Nash under the character of his hero what at that instant she did and with 

professes to have travelled in company whom she was talking. He showed her 

with Lord Henry Howard, earl o( us without more ado, sicke, weeping on 

Surrey, as his page. On proceeding to her bedde, and resolved all into devoute 

the Emperor's court it was agreed be- religion for the absence of her lorde. 
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tion, which wanted not the flattering representations and artifi- 
cial incentives of illusion, was heated anew by this interesting 
and affecting spectacle. Inflamed with every enthusiasm of the 
most romantic passion, he hastened to Florence : and, on his 
arrival, immediately published a defiance against any person 
who could handle a lance and was in love, whether Christian,; 
Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Canibal, who should presume to dis- 
pute the superiority of Geraldine^s beauty*. As the lady Was 
pretended to be of Tuscian extraction, the pride of the Floren- 
tines was flattered on this occasion: and the grand duke of 
Tuscany permitted a general and unmolested ingress into his 
domini(His of the combatants of all countries, till this important 
trial should be decided. The challenge was accepted, and the 
earl victorious *>. The shield which he presented to the duke 
before the tournament bq^an, is exhibited in Vertue's valuable 
plate of the Arundel family, and was actually in the possession 
of the late duke of Norfolk^ 

These heroic vanities did not, however, so totally engross 
the time which Surrey spent in Italy, as to alienate his mind 
from letters: he studied with the greatest success a critical 
knowledge; of the Italian tongue, and, that he might give new 
lustre to the name of Geraldine, attained a just taste for the 
peculiar graces of the Italian poetry. 

He was recalled to England for some idle reason by the king,^ 

At the sight thereof he could in no wise All planet-struck with those two stars, 

refrayne, though he had tooke upon him thy eyne, 

the condition of a senrant, but he must (Out-shining fiinre his heav'nly Gerald 

forthwith frame an extemporal dittee.*' dine) 

This ditty Nash provided : it begins : There w^ no staffe be shiverM— ^none 

AU soule, no ewthly flesh, why dost ^ beautie with Amanda's to compare.' 
thou fade? PAaK.] p ^g p^^^^]^ 

* [Hooker thus alludes to this chal- ^^ xxr,^,^ u* 

l«H5e in hi. « Am»,d.." &c 1653. . J^i^"^: ,X P.,K,. i. 76. [IT.. 

Were Surrey travel'd now to Tuskanie shield is still preserved at Norfolk Hou&e. 

OiTring to reach his gauntlet out for Dr. Nott, who rejects the story of the 

tliee ; tournament as an idle fable, conceives 

If on the guilt tree in the list he set the shield to have been a later acquisi- 

Tl»y pretty, lovely, pretty counterfeit*; tion of the Noifolk family.— Edit.] 

' i. c. piclure. 
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ixxQsh sooner than be expected : and be returned home, the 
most elegant traveller, the most polite lover, the most kanied 
nobleman, and the most accomplished gentleman, of his age. 
Dexterity in tilting, and grace&lness in managing a horse und^ 
aims, were excell^icies now viewed with a critical ey^ and 
(Nractised with a high degree of emulation. In 1 540, at a touD* 
nament held in the presence of the court at Westminster, and 
in which the principal of the nobility were engaged, Surrey was 
distinguished above the rest for his address in the use and exer- 
cise of arms. But his martial skill was not solely displayed in 
the parade and ostentation of these dcmiestic combats. In 1 542, 
he marched into Scotknd, as a chief commander in hisfiither's 
army; and was conspicuous for his conduct and bravery at the 
memorable battle of flodden^fidid, where James the Fourth of 
Scotland was kiUed"^. The next year, we find the career of 
his victories impeded by an obstacle^ which no valour could 
resist The censures of the church have humiliated the greatest 
heroes: SiXti he was imprisoned in Windsor«-castle for eating 
flesh in Lent. The prohitHtion had been renewed or strengdn 
toed by a recent proclamaticm of the king. I mention this cir-' 
cumstance, not <mly as it marks his diaracter, impatient of any 
controul, and careless of very serious consequences which crfien 
arise from a contempt of p^tty finrraalities, but as it gave occa*- 
:don to one of his most sentimental and pathetic sonnets K In 
1544, he was field-marshal of the English army in the expedi- 
tion to Bologne, which he took. In that age, love and arms 
constantly went together : and it was amid the ftMigues of this 
protracted campaign, that he composed his last sonnet called 
the Fansie of a icearied Lover ^. 

But as Surre/s popularity increased, his interest declined 
with the king; whose caprices and jealousies grew more violent 
tnth his years and infirmides. The brilliancy of Surrey's cha- 
racter, his celebrity in the military science, his general abilities, 
his wit, learning, ^nd affability, were viewed by Henry with 

•tThc battle of Flodden-field was » Fol. 18, See Dugd. Bahomag. ii. 
Ibtight in 1513.— Edit.] * p. 275. 

k Fol. 6. 7. 
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disgust and suspidon. It was in vain that he possessed every 
adTaotageous qualification, which could adorn the scholar, the 
courtier, and the soldier. In proportion as he was amiable hi 
the eyes of the people, he became formidable to the king. His 
rising reputation was misconstrued into a dangerous ambition, 
and gave birth to accusations equally groundless and firivoknis. 
He was suq)ected <^ a design to marry the prmcess Mary ; and, 
by that alliance, of approaching to a possibility of wearing the 
crown. It was insinuated, that he conversed with foreigners, 
and held a correspondence with cardinal Pole. 

The addition of the escocheon of Edward the Confessor to 
his own, although used by the &mily of Norfolk for many years, 
and jus^fied by the authority of the heralds, was a suiBdent 
foundation for an impeachment of high treason. These motives 
were privately a^ravated by those prejudices, with whidi Henry 
remembered the misbehaviour of Catharine Howard, and which 
were ext^ided to all that lady's relations. At lengthy the earl 
eS Surrey fell a sacrifice to the peevish injustice of a merciless 
and ungratefiil master. Notwithstanding his eloquent and mas* 
cnline defence, which even in th6 cause of guilt itself would 
have proved a powerfiil persuasive, he was condemned by the 
prepared suf&age of a servile and obsequious jury, and beheaded 
on Tower-hill in the year 1547°*. In the mean time we should 
remember, that Surre3r's public conduct was not on all occasions 
quite unexceptionable. In the affair of Bologne he had mad6 
a false step. This had offended the king. But Henry, when 
once offended, could never forgive. , And when Hertford was 
sent into France to take the command, he could not refirain 
fi*om dropping some reproachful expressions against a -measure 
which seemed to impeach his personal courage. Conscious of 
his high birth and capacity, he was above the little attentions 
oi caution and reserve; and he too frequently neglected to 
consult his own situation, and the king's temper. It was bi$ 

"* See Stowe, Ch&ov. p. 592. Chal- Framlingham in Suffolk, and a Lada 

Vomer, de Rcfvbl. Anol. imstaueanp. epitaph placed on his tomb, which datf^ 

lib. ii. p. 45. . his immature decease in 1546. See Hist. 

[The earPs body was conveyed to Anccd. ofthe Howardsip. 28.— Park.] 
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misfortune to serve a monarch, whose resentments, which were 
easily provoked, could only be satisfied by the most severe re- 
venge. Henry brought those men to the block, which other 
monarchs would have only disgraced. 

. Among these anecdotes of Surrey's life, I had almost forgot 
to mention what became of his amour with the fidr Geraldine. 
We lament to find, that Surrey's devotion to this lady did not 
end in a wedding, and that all his gallantries and verses availed 
so little ! No memoirs of that incurious age have informed us, 
whether her beauty was equalled by her cruelty ; or whether 
her ambition prevailed so far over her gratitude, as to tempt 
her to prefer the solid glories of a more splendid title and ample 
fortune, to the challenges and the compliments of so magnatm- 
mous, so fiiithful, and so eloquent a lover. She appears, how* 
ever, to have been afterwards the third wife of Edward Clinton, 
earl of Lincoln. Such also is the power of time and accid^t 
over amorous vows, that even Surrey himself outlived the vio- 
lence of his passion. He married Frances, daughter of John 
earl of Oxford, by whom he left several children. Otoe of bi& 
daughters, Jane countess of Westmoreland, was among the 
learned ladies of that age, and became famous for her know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages". 

Surrey's poems were in high reputation with his cotempora- 
ries, and for many years afterwards. He is thus characterised 
by the author of the old Arte of English Poesie, whose 
opinion remained long as a rule of criticism. <^ In the latter 
end of the same kinges [Henry] raigne, spronge up a new 
company of courtly makers, of whom sir Thomas Wyat the 
elder and Henry earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, 
who having travailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweete 
and stately measures and stile of the Italian poesie, as novices 
. newly crept out of the schooles of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, 
they greatly polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar 
poesie from that it had bene before? and for that cause may 
justly be sayd the first reformers of our Ei>glish meeter and 

' Pugd. Baron, i. 53S. ii, 275. 
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Stile ^.'^ And again, towards the close of the same chapter. 
" Henry earle of Surrey, and sir Thomas Wyat, between whom 
I finde very little difference, I repute them (as before) for the 
two chief lantemes of li^t to all others that have since em- 
ployed their pennes upon English poesie : their conceits were 
loftie, their stiles stately, their conveyance cleanly, their termed 
proper, their meetre sweete and well-proportioned, in all imi- 
tating very naturally and studiously their malster Francis Pe- 
trarchaP." I forbear to recite the testimonies of Leland, Syd- 
ney, Tuberville, Churchyard, and Drayton*. Nor have these 
pieces, although scarcely known at present, been without the 
pfmegjrric of more recent times. Surrey is praised by Waller 
and Fulton ; and he seems to have been a &vorite with Pope» 
Pope, in Windsor-forest, having compared his patron lord 
Granville with Surrey, he was immediately reprinted, but 
without attracting many readers^. It was vainly imagined, 
that all the world would eagerly wish to purchase the works 
of a neglected antient English poet, whom Pope had called 
the Granville of a former age. So rapid are the revolutions 
of our language, and such the uncertainty of literary fame, that 
Philips, Milton's nephew, who wrote about the year 1674, 
has remarked, that in his time Surrey's poetry was antiquated 
ancl totally forgotten ^ 

Our author's Songes and Sonnettes, as they have been 
stiled, were first collected and printed at London by Tottell, 
in 1557*. As it happens in collections of this kind, they are 

* Lib. ]. ch. xzxi. p. 48. edit. 1589. Had your (P. Henry's) praise been 
' Ibid. p. 50. liinnM with learned pen 

* [Other early testimonials were of- Of princely Suaaxr, once a poet sweet, 
fered by Tusser, Harvey, Whitney, Sir Th4ymas Wyat, at like gentlemen, 
Googe, Peacham and R. Fletcher. They on this theame discoursers had 
I dte the first and last of these on ac- beene meet. 

count of the rarity of the books in R. Fletcher's Nine English Worthies, 
which they occur. 1606. 4to. p. 51.— -Pahk.] 

What lookest thou here for to have? '^ By Sewell 1717. Reprinted by 

Trim verses, thy fansie to please? Curl, ib. 

Of Surry, so famous, that crave ; ** Theatr. Poetar. p. 67. edit. 1674. 

Looke nothing but rudeness in these. 12mo. 

Preface to A.hundreth good Pointes ' In quarto. It is extraordinary, that 

of Hu:!>bandry, edi|. 1570. , . A. Wood should not have known tliis 
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of vaiious merit Surrey is sai4, by the ingenious autlKMr 
[editor] of the Muses Library, to have been the first n^o 
broke through the &shion of stanzas, and wrote in the heroic 
couplet But all Surrey's poems are in the alternate rhyme ; 
nor, had thb been true, is the other position to be granted. 
Chaucer's Prologues and most of the Canterbury Tales are 
written in long verse : nor was the use of the couplet resumed, 
till late in the reign of Elisabeth*. 

In the sonnets of Surrey,^ we are surprised to find nothing 
of tha.t metaphysical cast which marks the Italian poets, his 
supposed masters, especially Petrarch. Surrejr's sentiments 
are for the most part natural and imafiected ; arising from his 
own feelings, and dictated by the present circumstances f. His 
poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions, or elabo- 
rate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch's 
better manner: when he descends firom his Platcmic abstrac- 
tions, his refinements of passion, his exaggerated compliments, 
and his play upon opposite sentiments, into a track of teuder- 
ness, simplicity, and nature. Petrarch would have been a 
better poet had he been a worse scholar. Our author's mind 
was not too much overlaid by learning. 

The following is the poem above mentioned, in which he 

edtttoB. Another edition appeared in If Surrey bad not scalde 

1565. Others, in 1574.— 1585 — 1587. The height of Jove his throne 

— -OdierB appoired afterwards. Unto whose head a pillow softe 

[Dr. Nott has ascertained that there Became Mount Helicon 

were two editions in 1557. Others not They with their Muses could 

included by Mr. Warton appeared in Not have pronounct the fame 

1567 aad 1569. The reprint by Meares, Of D. faiie dame, &c.— Paiix. ] 

published with SewelFs biography of . pt^ ti u *u . -c i- t 

Surrey, is one of the most sl^ciy and t [Dr- Henry observes that Engh^ 

defectiva books that has appeared,-. P<flry,tiTl refined by Surrey, degenerated 

p -1 mto metncal chromcles or tasteless alle- 

• [A passing tribute both to Chaucer ^°">«- ^ist of Eng. xii. 292. Dr. 
and SuneTmay here be noticed from a .^'iJ^^^^ ^.^'^ ^^ ^^^^ verses equal 
very rare miscdlany published in 1578, ^ ^^ ^^^'^ <>?^ language ; whUe m 
and entiUed " A Gorgeous Gallery of harmony of numbw^, perapicuity of ex- 
gallant Inventions.** P^*>"' »»J faahty <rf phraseology, 
^ they approach so near the productions of 
If Ch AUCBK yet did lyve the present age, as hardly to be believed 

Whose English ton^ie did passe they could have been produced in the 

Who sucked dry Parnassus spring reign of Henry VIII. Brit. Poets^ i. 

And dranke the juice there was : 593.— Park.] 
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laments his imprisonment in Windsor Castle. But it is rather 
an el^y than a sonnet. 

So cruell prison, how could betyde, alas, 
As proude Windsor M where I, in lust and joy ", 
Wyth a kynges sonne " my childyshe years did passe. 
In greater feastes than Priam's sonnes of Troye. 

Where eche swete place retumes a taste full sower ; 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove*, 
Wyth eyes cast up into the mayden's tower y. 
And easy sighes, such as folke drawe in love: 

The stately seates, the ladies bright of hewe. 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 
A^^th wordes and lookes that tygers could but rewe' ; 
Where ech of us dyd pleade the others right. 

The palme-play*, where, dispoyled for the game''. 
With dazed eyes*^ oft we by gleames of love, 

*- How could the stately castle of Berkshire, signifies the great port or 

Windsor become so miserable a prison ? wharf on the river Thames. So also, 

[ Bather : what prison could be so mise- Mtufden-Bradky in Wiltshire is the great 

rabie as the staliely castle of Windsor, Bradley* The old Roman camp near 

&C. —Edit. ] Dorchester in Dorsetshire, a noble work, 

° In unrestrained gaiety and plea- is Called Maiden, catties the capital for- 

sure. tress in those parts. We have Maiden- 

^ With the young duke of Richmond, down in Somersetshire with the same 

' To hoVer, t« loiter in expectation, signification* A thousand other in- 

So OnxKotf TaoiL. Casss. B. 5* stances might be gircn. Heame, not 

▼er. 33. attending! to this etymology, absurdly 

a*.tAe,.tetbere8heshouHoutnd* ™5E!fS^TA«SS^itel^« 
Wi*c«.«„fo.khe*«»*herf.bide. T^T^^^^'^t^!^'^, 

^ Swift's joke about the Maids of ho- was a prison for confining the prostitutes 
nour being lodged at Windsor in the of the town. [Jl/at Dun are two ancient 
round tower, in queen Anne's time, is British words signifying a great hill* 
too wen known and too indelicate to be Tlttis the Maiden Castle (Ectiidiurj^) 
riepeated here. But in the present in- is not Castra Fuellarum, but a cme 
stance, Surrey speaks loosely and poeti- upon a high hilL Bradley (though 
cally in making the m AiDEN-rowxa, the Saxon) is oomparatiTely a modem ad- 
true reading, the residence of the women. juncL See Baxter's Glossary, 109—163. 
Tbe iiiaiden<4ower was coimnon in other — Ritson. ] 
castles, and means the principal tower, * pity. * at balL 
of the greatest strengtii and defence. ^ rendered unfit, or unable, to play. 
Maiden is a corruption of the old French [Despoiled, is tbesfx^^liato of the Italian z 
MagnCf or Mar/nc, great. Thus Mai- stripped for the gatoe.<*MNoTT.] 
denhead (properly Maydenhithe) in '^ dazzled eyes. 
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Have myst the ball, and got sight of our dame, 
To bayte** her eyes whych kept the leads above*. 

The gravell grounded wyth sieves tied on the heUne*^, 
On fomyng horse, with swordes and frendly hartes ; 
Wyth chere** as though one should another whelme', 
. Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. — 

Tlie secret groves, which ofte we made resounde 
Of pleasaunt'playnt, and of our ladies prayse, 
Recordyng ofte what grace ^ eche one had found, 
What hope of speede', what dreade of long delayes. 

The wylde forest, the clothed holtes with grene*, 
With raynes avayled"*, and swift ybreathed horse. 
With crye of houndes, and merry blastes betwene 
Where we did chase the fearftil harte of force. 

■* to tempt, to catch. By tluit the welked Fhsbus gmn atayli 

* The ladiei were ranged on the leads, fiUs wearie waine. 

or b.ttl«menti, oT the CMde to see the j^^ .^ ^^ p^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

•"T^e gnmwi, or .rc<^ wm «row„ *".* .peUing. i. .. 21. Of NUu. 
with graTel, where they were trained in But when his latter ebbe gins to avali. 

^t a7* ♦«,,^.«««f- *h^ 4ir^ Aa To VALE, or ovole, the bonnet, was a 

At tournamente th6y fixed the ^^^^ ^^^ lowering the bonnet, or pull- 

s^e. of their mistresses on some part f„^ ^ff the hat. *11ie woid occui in 

of th^r^ijrmour. ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^a. Ckess. iiL 627. 

k fafour with his mistress. That such a raine from heaven gsn 
1 or, success. avails. 

• the holtes, or tWck woods, clothed And in the fourth book of his Boirmirs, 
m green. So in another place he says, «« xhe Ught fire ariseth mto height, and 
"**• ^' the hevie yertlies availkn Jby their 

My specled cheeks with Cupid's hue. weightes.*' pag. 394. coL 2. edit. Uir. 

rw. X • ** /^u u 1.1 J — :*u »« 4.^ From the French verb avaler, which is 

^ilS*K f ^'^"^^'- ^- fr«n their advert) Aval, daumwai^ 

^IJ^"? T^f S^- ^L!L^ See also Heame's Gloss. Ros. Ba. 
fourth A^eid, the fleet » "rea^ to j,^ ^^ ^j^ ^^^ ^,,^ 

avale."^ That is, to /oosm from shore, perhaps it is not properly understood. 
So again, m Spenser s Febeuarie : ^^ r ^ ^^ Jdit 1753. 

They wont in the wind wagge their ^.^ ^^ ^^ ^o vale her head, 

wnggle tayles Her cheeks were like the roses red, 

Pearke as a peacocke, but now it a- ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

VATLES. 

.^ . I .u • ^ 1 .» A J 1 That is, she did not veil, or cover, but 

"^»<.y« their toyte. to drop or loww. ^^ ^ ,j ^ ^„ ^^j f„ ^t^.. 

So also in his December : ' 
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The void vales " eke, that harbourd us ech nyght, 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my brest 
The sweete accord ! Such slepes as yet delyght : 
The pleasant dreames, the quiet bed of rest. 

The secret thoughtes imparted with such trust ; 
The wanton talke, the dy vers chwige of playe ; 
The friendship sworne, eche promise kept so just. 
Wherewith we past the winter nightes away. 

And wytli this tliought the bloud forsakes the face ; 
The teares beraine my chekes of deadly hewe, 
The whych.as soone as sobbyng sighes, alas, 
Upsupped* have, thus I my plaint renewe ! 

** O place of blisse, renewer of my woes ! 
Give me accompt, where is my noble fere®, 
Whom in thy walles thou doest^ eche night enclose. 
To other leefe**, but unto me most dere !" 

Eccho, alas, that doth my sorrow rewe% 
Returns therto a hollow sounde of playnt. 
Thus I alone, where all my freedom grewe, 
In pryson pine, with bondage and restraint. 
And with remembrance of the greater greefe 
To banish th' lesse, I finde my chief releefe. * 

In the poet's situation, nothing can be more natural arid 
striking than the reflection with which he opens his complaint. 

" Probably the 'true reading is wales " Whom in thy waUes thou doest eche 

or vxUls. That is, lodgings, apartments, night enclose. *'^-£dit.^ 

&c. These poems were very corruptly « rtr^^, -.« «•«».. - « ^ — o 

printed by T^l. [The printed <S)py -r ^^T k"^ "J^-.^P "P <«^J 

^ "idevJes." ^ Dr. Nott haso^ ^"^Sd wtT™^! ST 'Z^^^ 

tained the reading of the text from the Z^ ^J^ i^ ^' ^ 

Harrington MS., and aiustrates it by S^^"~nira 

oblong : In Surrey's tune, not only , ^ ,j ;^ ^ [Theedition 

in noblemen s bouses, but m royal pa- » , ,- , ^ . „ / J* , ,. ... 

laoes when the court was not resident, ?L m^IT™-... !^» ^^^^liw ^„ 

it w»i usual to take down all the tapestr; "f" ^^V?l^ ^,J^%',,^ 

. 1 u • T> ^ I • I jx* jt ceives to be the ireniune text.*— .JbniT. I 

and hangings. But why is to/?* suffered i dear to othew, to all 
to stand when the same poem supplies t -^ ^ 

us with the genuine orthography of Sur- , ff?* g ,- 
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There is also much beauty in the abruptness of his exordial 
exclamation, llie superb palace, where he had passed the 
^ most pleasing days of his youth with the son of a king^ was 
now converted into a tedious and solitary prison ! This unex- 
pected vicissitude of fortune awakens a new and interesting 
train of thought The comparison of his past and present cir- 
cumstances recals their juvenile sports and amusements ; which 
were more to be regretted, as young Richmond was now dead. 
Having described some of these with great elegance, he recurs 
to his first idea by a beautiiul apostrophe* He appeals to the 
place of his confinement, once the source of his highest plea- 
sures : " O place of Miss, renews* oi my woes ! And where is 
now my noble friend, my companion in these delights, who was 
once your inhabitant ! 'Echo alone either pities or answers my 
question, and returns a plaintive hollow sound ! ** He doses 
his compiaint with an affecting and pathetic sentiment, much 
in the style of Petrarch. <^ To*banish the miseries of my pre- 
sent distress, I am forced on the wretched expedient of remem- 
bering a greater ! " This is the consolation of a warm &ncy. 
It is die philosophy of poetry. 

Some of the following stanzas, on a lover who presumed to 
compare his lady with the divine Oeraldine, have almost the 
ease and gallantry of Waller. The leading compliment, which 
has been used by later writers, is in the spirit of an Italian 
fiction. It is very ingenious, and handled with a high degree 
of elegance. 

Give place, ye Lovers, here before 

That spent your bostes and bragges in vaine : 

My Ladle's beauty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare wel sayne. 

Than doth the sunne the candle lyght. 

Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght 

And therto hath a troth as ju^t 
As had Penelope the faire : 
' For what she sayth, ye may it trust, 
As it by wryting sealed were : 
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And yertoes bath she many meet 
Than I with pen have skill to showe. 

I could reherse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint, 
When she had lost the perfite mould. 
The lyke to whom she could not paint. 
With wringyng handes how she did cry ! 
And what she said, I know it, L 

I knowe, she swore with ramng mynde, 
Her kingdojne (Hily set apart, 
There was no losse, by law of kynde, 
That could have gone so nere her hart : 
And this was chiefely all her payne 
She could not make the like agayne. ^ 



The versification of these stanzas is correct, the languags 
polished, and the modulation musical* The following stanza, 
of another ode, will hardly be believed to have been produced 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Spite drave me into Boreas' raigne**, 
Where hory fi*ostes the fiiites do bite; 
When hilles were spted and every plaine 
With storpi^ winter's mantle white. ^ 

In an El^y on the elder sir Thomas Wyat's death, his 
character is delineated in the following nervous and maidy 
quatraines. 

A visage, steme and milde; where both did growe. 
Vice to eontemne, in vertue to rejoyce; 
Amid great stormes, whom grace assured so. 
To live upright, and smile at fortune's choyce. — 

A toung that serv'd in forein realmes his king^ 
Whose courteous talke to vertue did enflame 
Eche noble harte ; a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto &me. 

* Fol. la " Her anger droYe me into a colder climate. ^ FoL |3. 
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An eye, whose judgment none aflect^ could blind, 
Frendes to allure, and foes to reconcyle : 
Whose persingy looke did represent a mynde 
With vertue fraught, reposed, voyde of gile. 

A hart, where dreade was never so imprest 

To hide the thought that might the troth avance; 

In neither fortune lost, nor yet represt, 

To swell in welth, or yeld unto mischance. * ■ 

The foUow^ing lines on the same subject are remarkable. 

Divers thy death do diversly bemone : 
Some that in presence of thy lively hede 
Lurked, whose brestes envy with hate had swolne, 
Yeld Cesar's teares upon Pompeius' head.* 

There is great dignity and propriety in the following Sonnet 
on Wyat's Psalms. 

The great Macedon, that out of Persie chased 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asia rong. 
In tlie riche ark** Dan Homer's rimes he placed, 
Who fained gestes of heathen princes song. 
What holy grave, what worthy sepulchre*^. 
To Wiattes Psalmes should Christians then purchase ? 
Where he doth paint the lyvely faitli and pure; 
- The stedfest hope, the sweete retume to grace 
Of just David by perfite penitence. 
Where rulers may see in a mirrour clere 
The bitter finte of false concupiscence : 
How Jewry bought Uria's deth ful dere. 
In princes hartes God's scourge imprinted depe 
Ought them awake out of their sinful slepe.^ 

Probably the last lines may contain an oblique allusion to some 
of the king^s amours. 

Some passages in his Desa'iption of the restlesse state of^ 
Lover J are pictures of the heart, and touched with delicacy. 



' pasMon. 
* Fol. 17. 



y piercing. 
• Fol. 16. 



•> ehest 
* Fol. 16. 



* repoBitoiy. 
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I wish for night, more covertljr to plaine. 
And me withdraw fhun every hamited place; 
Lest by my chere* my chaunce appeaJie too> plaine* ' 
, ^ And in my minde I measure, paice by pace, . « 

To seke the place where I myself had lost. 
That day, when I was tangled in, the lace. 
In seming slack that knitteth ever most — 

Lo, if I seke, how I do finde my sore ! 
And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom'd shaft, Ivhich doth its force restore 
By haste of flight And I may plaine my fill 

Unto myself, milesse this carefull song 
Print in your, hart some parcel of my tene^ 
For I, alas, in silence all too long, 
Of mine old hurt yet fele the wound but grene.^ 

Surre/s talents, which are commonly supposed to hav^been 
confined to sentiment and amorous lamentation, were adapted 
to descriptive poetry and the representaticms of rural imagery. 
A writer only that viewed the beauties of nature with poetic 
eyes, could have selected the vernal objects which compose the 
following exquisite ode. ^ 

The soote season, that bud and blome forth brings. 
With grene hath clad the hill, and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with fethers new she sings t 
The turtle to her mate hath tolde her tale : 
Somer is come, for every spray now springs. 
The hart hath hong his old hed on the pde* : 
The buck in hrske his winter coate he flings : 
^ The fishes flete with new repayred scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she slings : 

* behaviour, looks. ^ sorrow. Since frisking fishes lose their finne» 
' FoL 2. ^ Fol. 2. And glide with new repidred scale ; 

* rXhe following lines from Turber- Then t of force, with greedie eie 
▼ille 8 poems, 1567, denote a close at- Must hope to finde to ease my smarts 
tenitioii to SCirrey. Since ecbe annoy in spring doth diey • • 
Since snakea do cast their shriTelled And cares to comfort doe convart. 

And bucks hange up their heads 06 pale; 
VOL. III. X 
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The swifl matbw pdrgueth the flies sinale t 
The busy bee her boiiy m>w she mings. 
WispiStexiA vrosnt that was the flowers bale^ 

I do not recollect a mofe fhithful and finished version of 
Martial's Happy Lite than the following. ' 

Martial, the thingies that do attain 
The happy life, b^ tjiese I finde. 
The richesse left, not got with pain. 
The frutefoll ground? the quiet niinde. 
Th/s eqall fr^nd, no grud|ge, no strife^ 
No charge of rul^ nor governance; 
Without di$e93^ th^ healthful life : 
The houshold of continuance* 
The m^aue diet \ no delicate fere, 
Tre^e wisedom joynde with simplenesse : 
The night discharged of all car^, 
Where wipe the wit may not oppresse. 
The faithful wife without debate, 
Such slepe? as may begile the night : 
Contented with thine own estate, 
Ne wish for death, ne feare his might. ' 

But Surrey was not merely the poet of idleness and giJIlintry* 
He was fitted, both firpm nature and study, for the xnQV^ solid 
and laborious parts of literature. He translated the second 
and fourth books of Virgil into blank verse" ; and it seems 
probable, that bis active situations of life prevent^ hup fron^ 
completing a design of translating the whole Eneid. 

This is the first coipppsition in blank verse, extantin the 
English language. Nor ha$ it merely the rc^tiye and accidental 
merit of being a curiosity. It is executed with great fideli^j 
yet not with a prosaic servility. The diction is often poetic»l> 
and the versification varfed vnth ptoper pauses. This is the d^ 
scription of DidoandEneas going to the field, in the feiirthboakj 

i cteMructioR. k moderate. "" They were first prixitM|'0»y Tottel] 

» Fol. 16. in 1557. 
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At the tbreshdid of het cbaumber-dore, 
The Carthage lords did on the Quene attend : 
The tramplmg steede, with gold and purple trapt» 
Chawing the feme bit there fercely stood. 
Then issued she, awayted with great train. 
Clad in a cloke of Tyre embradred riche., 
Her qujrver hung behinde her back, her tresse 
Knotted in gold, hei' purple vesture eke 
Butned with gold. The Troyans of her train 
Befiire her go, with gladsom lulus. 
Aeneas eke, the goodliest of the route, 
Makes one of them, and joyneth close the throng. 
Like when Apollo leaveth Lycia^ 
His wintring place, and Xanthus' flood likewise^ 
To viset Delos, his mother's mansion^ 
Repairing eft and furnishing har quire : 
The Candians, and folkes of Driopes, 
With painted Agathyrsies, shoute and crye. 
Environing the altars round about; 
When that he walks upon mount Cynthus' topi 
His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes soft 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up in gcdd : 
His quivering" dartes clattering behind his back. 
So fresh and lustie did Aeneas seme. — 
But to the,hils and wilde holtes when they came. 
From the rocks top the driven savage rose. 
Loe from the hill above, on thother side, 
Through the wyde lawnds they gan to take their course. 
The harts likewise, in troupes taking their flight, 
Raysing the dust, the mountain-fast forsake. 
The childe lulus, blithe of his swift steede^ 
Amids the plain, now pricks by them, now these; 
And to encounter, wisheth oft in minde, 
The foming bore, in steede of ferefull beasts, 
Gr lion brown, might from the hill descend. 

* Perhaps the true reading w, instead ' So Milton in Comrs, v. 5f. 
fiipdveringt " quiver and darts." — Frolicls. of his full-grown ag#. 

X 2 
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The first stages of Dido's passion, with its effects on the rising 
city, are thus rendered. 

■ ' " And when they were al gone. 
And the dimme moone doth eft withold the light ; 
And sliding** starres provoked unto sleepe: 
Alone she moumes within her palace voider 
And sits her down on her forsaken bed : 
And absent him she heares, when he is gone. 
And seeth eke. Oft in her lappe she holdes* 
Ascanius, trapt by his father's forme. 
So to begile the love cannot be told' ! 
The tnrrettes now arise not, erst begonne : 
Neither the youth weldes armes, nor they avaunce 
The portes, nor other mete defence for warr. 
Brdcen there hang the workes, and mighty frames 
Of walles high raised, threatening the skie. 

The introduction of the wooden horse into Troy,, in the 
same book, is thus described. 

We qleft the walles, and closures of the towne, 

Whereto all helpe : and imderset the feet 

With sliding roUes, and bound his neck with ropes. 

This fatal! gin thus overclambe our walles, 

Stuft with armd men : about the which there ran 

Children and maides*, that holy caroUes sang. 

And well were they whoes hands might touch the cordes! 

With thretning chere, thus slided through our town 

The subtil tree, to Pallas temple-ward. 

O native land, Ilion, and of the goddes 

The mansion place ! O warlik walles of Troy ! 

Fowr times it stopt in thentrie of our gate, 

Fowr times the harnesses clattred in the womb. 

^ falling. ' which cannot, Sec And in the royal kitchen, the Childrent 

* That 18, Boys and girls, piieri innup-' i. e. the Boys of the Scullery. In the 

tiBque puetta. Antiently Child {or CMU western counties, to this day, Maid 

drm) was restrained to Uie young of the sunply and distinctly means iSiri: as, 

male sex. . Thus, above, we have, " the << I have got a Boy and a Maid. **— << My 

Child lulus,*' in the original Puer Asca- wife is brou^t to bed of a Maid," &c 

nius. So the Children of the diapel, &c. 
signifies the Boys of the king's chapel. ^ arms^ armour. 
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The shade of Hectoi*, in the same hock^ thus appears. 

Ah me ! What one ? That Hector how miEke, 
Which erst retumd, clad with Achilles spoiles ! 
Or when he threw into the Grekish shippes 
The Trojan fl^ne ! So was his beard defiled, ' 

His crisped lockes al clustred with his blood : 
With all such wouiids as many he received. 
About the walls of that his native town ! 
- Whome fi-anckly thus, methought, I s^>ake unto^ 
With bitter teres, and dolefull deadly voice. / 

*^ O Troyah light ! O only hope of ^ine ! 
What lettes so long thee staid ? Or from what costes, 
Our most desired Hector, doest thou come ? 
Whom, after slaughter of thy many fr^idsi, 
And travail of the people, and thy towne, 
Alweried, (lord !) how gladly we behold ! 
What sory chaunce hath staind thy lively face ? 
Or why see I these woundes, alas so wide ! ** 
He answeard nought, nor in my vain demaundes 
Abode : but from the bottom of his brest 
Sighing he sayd : " Flee, flee, O goddesse son ! 
** And save thee from the furie of this flame ! " 

TTiis was a. noble attempt to break the bondage of rhyme. 
But blank verse was now growing fashionable in the Italian 
poetry, the school of Surrey. Felice Figlinei, a Sanese*, and 
Surrey's cotemporary, in his admirable Italian commentary on 
the Ethics of Aristotle, entitled Filosofia Morale sopra il 
LiBRi d'Ethica d'Aristotile, declaims against the barbarity 
of rhyme, and strongly recommends a total rejection of this 
Gothic ornament to his countrymen. He enforces his precept 
by his own example ; and translates all Aristotle's quotations 
from Homer and Euripides i*^0 verse without rhyme. Gon- 
salvo Perez, the learned secretary to Philip of Spain, bad also 
recently translated Homer's Odyssey into* Spanish blank-verse. 

* [Or Sianesv ; a native of Sienna in Tuscany.— Ashey. J 
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How much the excellent Roger Ascham approved of Suri-ey'^ 
disuse of rbyiue ia this translation from Viigil) appears from 
the following passage in his Scholemastes, written about the 
year 1 56if ". " The noble lord Thomas earle of Surrey, first 
OF ALL EngushmeN) in translating the fourth [apd second] 
booke of Virgill : and Gonsalvo Perez, that excdlent learned 
man, and secretgrie to king Philip of Sp^yne^, in translating 
the Ulysses of Homer out of Greeke into Spanish, have both by 
good judgement avoyded the fault of rtming. — The spying 
of this &ult now is i^ot the curiositie of Ikiglish eyes, but even 
the good judgement also of the best that write in these (iayes 
in Italie*— -And you^ that be able to understand no more than 
ye find in the Italian tong : and never went further than the 
schoole of Petrarch and ARiosToabroade, or else of Chaucer 
at home, though you have pleasure to wander blindlie still in 
your foule wrongs way, envie not others, that seeke, as wise 
men have done before them, the fayrest and ryghtest way. 
— ^And therefore, even as Virgill and Horace deserve most 
worthie prayse, that they, spying the unperfitness in Ennius and 
Piautus, by trewe imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetrie to the same perfectnes in Latin as it was in Greeke, 
even so those, that by the same way would benefit their 
tong and country, deserve rather thankes than disprayse*.** 

The revival of the Greek and Roman poets in Italy, excited 
all the learned men of that country to copy the Roman versifi- 

* I'know of no 'Engtish critic besides, neca, LucaiH JuTendl, Martial tmi 
who bas mentioned Surras Vinril, ez-> Catullus ; in the Baii qfSttrrj^ Daiuely 
cept BolUm, a great reader of old £n- Jonson, Spencer, Don, Shakespear, and 
gliah books. HrrxECKir. p. 237. Oxon. the gkvy of the rest* 8an^ and %4- 
1772. ney." Vindex AngUcus. — Pa&k.I 

[Meres had spoken of it with com- ** Among Asdtema's EpisHes, there is 
VMtndation before Bolton; but his words one to Perez, inscr3)ed Chnttigmo vin 
are nearly a repetition of those uttered D. GormUvo Perim Re^ Cathotid Se- 
hj Asdiam. See Wits Treasury, 1598. jretarw priwtario tt C^twRario mtimih 
An anonymous writer, in 1 644> thus in- mimico meo caritsimo. In whidi Ascham 
troduced Surrey with several of his sue- ^reconnnends the embassador sir William 
cessors in vindication of the English as Cecil to his acqumntanceandfHendship* 
a poetic language. ** There is no sort Epistol. Lib. Um. p. 228. b. edit, 
of verse, either ancient or modem, which Lond. 1581. 

we are not able to equal by imitation. ' B. ii. p* 54. b. 55, a. edit 1589. 
We have our English VirsU, Ovid, Se* 4to. 
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cation, and onunqMeatly bwadshed the M. I^eoniiK Liftiil terse. 
The Mum desuotl idea operated in aome degree on ^ verna- 
cular poetry of Daly. Id the j'eor 1598*, Tr&iiiio published 
his Italia Xiibkbata, bi trO-rr, or Italy DXLtvfisKD tnoit 
THE GoTus, an heroic poen, professedly written in imitation 
of the Iliad, without either rhyme, or die nausl macbkleries 
of the Godiic Eomaaoo. Tris^l/s dteign was tc destroy the 
Teeza Rima of Duitei Wedo not,~howleTer, find, idlether 
it be from the, &dltty with which the Italian tangut fiQls into 
rhyme, or that the beet and establislied Italian poets wlt>te in 
the stanza, that these effi 
any lasting effects in the 
very probable, that this sj 
by Surrey, led the way 
translation of Vila's But 
Alexandrines, published in tne year 1589'>. 

Lord Surrey wrote many other English poetns which were 
never published, and are now perhaps entirely lost. He tran&:' 
lated tiie Ecclesiastes of Solomon into Engli^ verse. This 
piece b cited in the Preface to the Translation of the Psalms f, 
printed at London in [aboUt] 1567. He also translated a fe^r 
of the Psalms into metre. These versions of Scripture sheir 
that he was a friend to the reformadon. Among his woiks are 
also recited, a Poem on his friend the young duke of RichnuHu^ 
an Exhortation to the citizens of London, a Translation of 
Boccace's Epistle to Pinus, and a. sett of Latin epistles J. Aubrey 
has preserved a poetical Epitaph, written by Surrey on ar 
Thomas Clere, hia faithful retidner and constant attendant, 
which was once in Lambeth-church ' ; and which, for its af- 
fection and elegance, deserves to be printed among the earl's 
poems. I will quote a few lines. 

• [Dr. Nott coDCeiTes Sun; could | [The book of E[Hst1ei snil the tiani- 
not naie ceeo this poem, as iL was not lutioo of Bocnce's Epialh: to FiouB 
printed till after fais deadt.— Edit.] have uoE hithorto been discot^ted.— 

' London, 4to. Dn. Nott.] 

e Aubrey^ Subkey, V. 347. 
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.'Sbdltonfiir love, Surrey for lord diee dwse ■ : ' - " ' 

(Aye me, while life did last thst leagne was tender !) 

IVacing v^ose steps, thou sawest KelsaU blase, 

Laundersey burnt, and batterd Bullet's render* : 

At.Mortrell gates", hopcdess of all recure, 

Thine earle hsdte dead gave in thy hand his Will; 

' Which cause did thee this pimng death procure. 

Ere summers fouie tymes seven thou coiildst fiilfiU. 

< ' : Ah, Qere I if love had booted care or cost, 

ii :Hsaven had not wonn^ nor earth so timely lost') 

o Italy with Face, an e 

itary to Thomas duke of Noi^ 

edication to the latter, prefixed 

inted at London in 1513^, has 

imendadons, many tran^doos 

done by Surrey, from the Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish 

langiitiges. But these it is probable were nothing more dian 

juvenile exercises. 

■ Surrfey, for his justness of thought, correctness of style, and 
purity, of expression, may justly be pronounced the first English 
classical pbeL He unquestionably is die first polite writer o( 
1ov6-yerse5 in our language. It must, however, be allowedj 
that there is a striking native beauty in some of our love-verses 
Written much earlier than Surrey's. But in the most savage 
ages and countries, rude nature has taught elegance to the lover. 

, 'clujM. ■ ■nirreoder. 'He died in 1545. Se* Stowe't 

■■ Towns taken hy lord Siure; in the Chhdn. p. 586. 588. edit. 1615. 

Bologoe ei|)edition, [except Kelffil, ■' Lond. 13mo. A tnulMiM) Iftm. 

which WHS burnt during the incutiion the French. 

Into Scotland Nott.J 
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W ITH Surrey's Poems, Tottel Has joined, in his editions ^f 
1557 ahd 1565, the Songes and Sonnettes of sir Thomas 
Wyat the elder*, and of Unceilain Aiictours. 

Wyat was of AUington-castle in Keiit, which he maghifi* 
cently repaired, and educated in both our universities. But his 
chief and most splendid accomplishments were derived from his 
travels into various parts of Europe, which he frequently tisited 
in the quality of an envoy. He was endeared to king Henry 
the Eighth, who did not alwajrs act from capricie, for his fidelity 
and success in the execution of public business, his skill in arms^ 
literature, femiliarity with' languages, and livefy co/arersadon* 
Wood, who degrades every thing by poverty of style and im- 
proper representation, says, that " the king was in a high maai«j 
ner delighted with his tvitty jests^.** It is riot perfiaps impro^ 
bable, that Henry was as much pleased with his repartees as 
his politics. He is reported to have occasioned the refbridatioti 
by a joke, and to have planned the fall of cardinal Wolsey by 
a seasonable story *^. But he had almost lost his popularity; 
lather from an intimacy with queen Anne Boleyn, which was 
called a connection, or the gloomy cabals of bishop Bonner^ 
who could not bear his political superiority. Yet his pnidencd 
and integrity, no less than the powers of his oratory, ju^fied 
his innocence. He laments his severe and unjust imprison- 

* 'Wyat*8 tiegin at fol. 19« of worthy mmsiorie for. wity.leamyng and 

*» Ath. Oxon. i. 51. experience, old syr Thomas WitUf wrote 

[In Sloane MS. 1528, some maxims to his sonne that the greatest mischid^ 

and sayings of sir T. Wyat are preserved, amongst men, and least ptmishedy is un* 

A letter occurs in the Harleian MSS. kyndnes."— Paek.] 

Ascham in his " discourse of the state ^ Sec Miscellaneous ANTiQurriES. 

of Germanic,'* has the following trihu- Numb. ii. pag. 16. Printed at Stra^r- 

tary remark. *< A knight of England berry-hill, 1772. 4to. 
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ment on that trybg occasion, in a sopnet addressed to sir Francis 
Bryan: insinuating his sollicitude, that althou^ the wound 
would be healed, the scar would remain, and that to be acquitted 
of the accusation would avail but litde, while the thoughts of 
having been accused were still fresh in rememlH'ance^. It is a 
common mistake, that he died abroad of the plague in an em- 
bassy to Charles the Fifth. Being sent to conduct diat emperor's 
fndMissador from Falmouth to London, from too eager and a 
needless desire of executing his commission with dispatch and 
punctuality, he caught a fever by riding in a hc^ day, and in 
fais return died on the road at Shirbum, where he was buried 
In the great conventual, churdi^ in the year 1541. The next 
year, Leland published a book of Latin ven^ on his death, 
with a wooden print of bis head prefixed, probably done by 
HpUxin^* It will be superfluous to transcribe the panegyrics 
of hiscotemporaries, after the encomium of lord Surrey, in 
w|ucb his amiable character owes more to truths than to the 
graces of poetry, or to the flattery of friendship*. 
, . We must agree with a critic above quoted, that Wyat eo- 
o{)erat^ with Surrey, in having corrected the roughness of our 
poetic style. But Wyat, although sufficiently distinguished 
firom the common versifiers of his age, is confessedly inferior to 
8u3*rey in harmony of numbers^ perspicuity of escpressicni,' and 
&ci^ of phraseology f. Nor is he equal to Surrey in elegance 
^sentiment, in nature and sensibility. His feelings are dis- 
guised by a£Pectation, and obscured by conceit. His declara- 
^n&cf passion are embarrassed by wit and fancy; and his 
style is not intelligible, in proportion as it is careless and un- 
adorned. His compUments, like the modes of behaviour in 

' Foi. 44. f [Mt. Hfiadley, ft terf idtle crllk^ 

* NANiiE in m&riem T, Viati, Lond. was of opinion that Sir T. Wyat deserves 
1542. 4C0W See alio LdaoA'a EveoM. equally of poatejdQr with Svrn^, fi9r.the 
f*S8S» diligence with which he cultivated polite 

* [The ibUowing q^ph from Le^ lett^«khough in hisvterses besets to 
landy aa it is short and the book very bsvewantedthe judgement of bis firiendy 
scarce, may here be tqipciided : who in imitating, i'etrarch resisted the 
Uma tenetcmeres ter magni parva Viati; «ontag»n of his swevts.— Park*] 

Fstma pet immensas sed volat alta 
plagas. Park.] 
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that age, are ceremonious and strained. He has too much art 
as a lover, and too little as a poet His gallantries are laboured, 
and his versification negligent The truth is, his genius was 
of the moral and didactic species : and his poems abound more 
in good sense, satire, and observations on life, than in pathos 
or imagination. Yet there is a degree of 1 jrie sweetness in the 
following lines to his lute*, in which, The lover ccmphnneth the 
unkindness of his love. 

My Lute awake, performe the last 
Labour, that thou and I ^aU wast; 
And end that I have now begonne : 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute be still, for I have done. 

As to be heard where care is none. 
As leade to grave in marble stone; 
My song, may pearse her hart as sone. 
Should we then sigh, or sing^ or mone ? 
No, no, my lute, for I have done. 

The rockes do not so crueBy 
Repulse the waves continually. 
As she my sute and affection : 
So that I am past remedy. 
A^Tierby*^ my lute and I have dcme. 

Proude of the spoile that thou has gotte 
Of simple hartes, through Loves shot. 
By whom unkind ! * thou hast them wonne ; 
Thinke not he hath his bow forgot. 
Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall &U on thy disdaine, 
Hiat makest but game on earnest paine : 

* [This hannomous and deffant poem. Dr. Nott conceives it does not belong; 

in one of the Harrington MSS. dated to Lord Rochferd, but to Sir Thomas 

1564, is ascribed to viscount Rochford, Wyatt. See his edition of Surrey, &c. 

for an account of whom, see the follow- — Park.] 
in^ section. Mr. Ashby remarks that ' wberefinre. 
it IS almost a tiansla^on firom Horaoet 
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Thioke not aloiie under the sunnle 
Unquit^ to cause thy lowers plaine: 
Although my lute and I have done. 
. May diaunce thee ^ he withered and olde 
In winter ni^tes that are so colde. 
Plaining in vaine unto the mone^ : 
Thy wishes then dare not be tolde : 
Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lovers sigh and swowhq ; 
Then shalt thou know beautie but lent. 
And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease my lute, this is the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall wast; 
And ended is that that we begonne. 
Now is this song both sung and past. 
My lute be still, for I have done, ^ 

Our author has more imitations, and even translations, from 
the Italian poets than Surrey : and he seems to have been more 
fond of their conceits *. Petrarch has described the perplexities 
of a lover's mind, and his struggles betwixt hope and despair, 
a subject most fertile of sentimental complaint, by a combina- 
tion of contrarieties, a species of wit highly relished by the 
Italians. I am, says he, neither at peace nor war. I bum, and 
I freeze. I soar to heaven, and yet grovel on the earth; I can 
hold nothing, and yet grasp every dnng. My prison is neither 
shut, nor is it opened. I see without eyes, and I complain 
without a voice. I laugh, andjweap. I live, and am dead. 
Laura, to what a condition am I reduced, by your cruelly ! 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far gueiTa; 

£ temo,.e spero, ed ardo, e son en un ghiaccio: 

• * * ■ ' " . 

* unacquitted, free. . * FoL S3. 

^ It may chance you iiiay» &c* * [These conceits found a later i^ 

* moon. tator in Cowley.-— Asamr.} 
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£ volo sc^ra '1 cidoy e giiteciointlerra: 

£ nulki stringo, e ttttto '1 mpndQ abraiccio. 
Tal m'ha in prigion, cbe non m'apre ne.serra' ; 

Ne per sue mi ritden, ne scioglie il laccio ; 

E non m'uccide Amor, e nan mi sferra; 

Ni mi vuol vivo, ni mi trae d'impaccio. > 
Veggio senz' occhi, e non ho lingua, e grido f 

E bramo di perir, e cheggio aita; 

Ed ho in odio me stesso, ed amo altrui : 
Pascomi di dolor, {sangendo rido. 

Eguahnente mi spiace morte, e vita: 

In questo stato son, Donna, per vui**" 

Wyat has thus copied this scmnet of epigramsr 

I finde no peace, and all my wafre is doner 
I feare and hope, I burne and frese likewyse : 
I flye aloft, yet can I not aryse ; 
And nought I have, yet all the world I season ; 

^ Tl^s passage i$ taktn from Messen further obserred, that Beiiter iq ]^» 

Jordi, a Provencial poet of Valencia. ' Chronicle was the first who as^rtM 

[Mbssen, not Meteetv Jorge de Sant llial Joirdi lived as early as the yen,l95Q, 
Jorde (not a Frovencial but a Limosin ^nd that he was imitated by Petrarch in 
poet, whether of Valencia or CataloAia the passage dted hi the text : while Ae 
does not appear), was posterior to Fe- marquis de Santillan%whodiedin 1458^ 
trarch by almost a couple of centuries, countenanced a different hypothesis, by 
See Sanniento, § 365.503. Ritson. making Jorden contemporary with him- 
MS. note. I am pretty Well satisfied, self, according to Ssumiento in his 
he adds, that no such person as Messen " Memorias pai^a la Poesia :*' and if this 
Jordi ever existed, Obs. p. 30. By the authority be allowed, Jordi mtist have 
late masterly poet and elegant scholar, imitated Petrarch instead of being 
Thomas Russell, fellow of New CoU. copied by hf!n. But in either case the 
Ozon. the self-satisfaction here express- existence of Mossen Jordi is equally 
ed by Ritson was left on a shallow proved ; as also the resemblance of the 
basis. That Mossen {Jnglic^ m?) passages, whichever of the. two we sup^ 
Jordi had more than a poetical existence, pose to have been the original. Camoena 
is fully ascertained by Velasquez in also took the hint of a similar epigram- 
Ms " Oiigines de la Poesia Castellana,'* matic sonnet, which is appended to Mc 
1754 : the German trani^tor cf which Russell's able vindication of our poeticfil 
work, in 1769, tells us, that '* Jordi historian in the Gent. Mag. fur Dec 
signifies Georse, his family nftme not 1782.— Park.] 

bang known: btit Gaspar Escolanoin °^ Sonn. ciii. There is a Sonnet in 

fiistoria de Valencia identifies him by imitation of this, among those of the 

'saying, << that he composed sonnets &c. Uncertaik Auctours at the end of 

in the Valencian Lemosine language Surrey's Poems, fol. 107. And in Dor 

with ereat ipplatise, and that Petratrch vison s Poems, B. ii. Canzon. viit. 

hastULonmudifiromhim." Mr. Russell p. 108. 4th edit Lond. 1621. rsmo. 
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That lockes*^ nor losetb, £oor] holdeth ne in prison. 

And hcddes me not, yet can I scape no wise; 

Nor lettes me live, nor dye, at my devise, 

And yet of dei^ itgiveth me occasion. 

Without eye I se, without tong I playne ; 

I wish to perish, yet I aske for helth ; 

I love another, and I hate myselfe; 

I fede me in sorow, and laugh in all my paine. 

Lo thus diiqileaseth me both death and lifi^ 

And my delight is causer of this strifi^° 

It was from the capricious and over-strained invention of 
the Italian poets, that Wyat was taught to torture the passion 
of love by prolix and intricate comparisons, and unnatural al- 
lusions. At one time his love is a galley steered by cruelty 
through stormy seas and dangerous rocks ; the sails torn by 
the blast of tempestuous sighs, and the cordage ccHisumed by 
incessant shov/ers of tears : a cloud of grief envelops the stars, 
reason is drowned, and the haven is at a distance p. At another S 
it is a spring trickling from the summit of the Alps, which 
gathering ibrce in its &11, at length overflows all the plain be- 
neath^. Sometimes it is a gun, which being overcharged, 
expands the flame mthin itself and bursts in pieces*. Some- 

" Tliat which locks, i. e. a key. liOve wiU not let me live, nor let me dye, 

° FoL 21, 22. Nor locks me fast, nor suffers oie to 
r Tins Sonnet will be found with some scape, 

variations in Nugce Antiqua, voL u edit. I want both eyesand tongue, yetere Iciy, 

1 769. Davison at a little later period I wish for death, yet after helpe I gape. 

thus turned the same sonnet in his Poe* I hate mysdf, yet love another wi^t, 

tkal Rhapsody, first printed in 1602. And feed on greefe, in lieu of sweete 
edit. 1621. p. 108. delight. 

I joy not «.ce. whe« yet no war i. flTa^^aiSSSSSfil; 

I fear a^d hJpe. I bum yet fteeas with. ^' "^^^^^^ ' «°* "^ 

1 mourt » heaven, yet lye I stH on the ^"'^'^if ^ """etfane. I nrim 

T .u-^^Hj w t -.„™~.«». .H TwiM death and life smaU difference I 

I nothing hold, yet I compasse all. nuke 

1 Uve h^r bond. Which neither is my aU this^e dami?) endu« I for your 

Nor friend, n6r holds me fest, nor lets „ „ f*^ . ^ , 

me goe. ' ^^^ 22. ' F«rf. 25. 

' ' ^ 'Fol. 25. 'Fol. 2a 



tiniJes h is Hke a prcMEligiouB mountxdn, whidi is peipetoaOjr^^ 
weeping in copious fountains, and sending ferdi si^hs frofli il* 
forests ; which bears more leaves than firuits : which breeds 
wild-beasts, the. proper emblems of rage, and harbours birds 
that are always singing*. In another of his sonnets, he says, 
that all nature sympathises with his passion. The woods r^ 
sound his elegies, the rivers stop their course to hear him com- 
plain, and the grass weeps in dew. These thoughts are com- 
mon and fantastic. But he adds an image which Is n^w^ and 
has much nature and sentiment, although not well expressed. 

V 

The hugy okes lifl:fe rored' in the wkide^ 

Eche thing, methoi^ht^ oompkyning in theyt kitide. 

This is a touch of the pensive. And the apostrophe which fol- 
lows is natural and simple. 

O stony hart, who hath thus fhuaed thee 
So cruel, that art oloked with beauty 1 ^ 

And there is mudi strength in the^e lines of the kvref to his 
bed. ' 

The place 6f slepe, wherein I do but wake, 
Besprent with teares, my bed, I thee forsake ! ** 

But such passages as these are not the general characteristics of 
Wyaf s poetry. Thejr strike us biit sddotb, amidst an imptkc^* 
titable mass of forced reflections^ hyperbolical metaphors, and 
comfdaints that move no compassion. 

BirtTWyat appears a much more pleasing writer, when h^ 
moralises on the felicities of retirement, and attacks thevanities 
and vices of a court, with the honest indsgnatioQ of fin inde- 
pendent philosopher, and the freedom and pleasantry ^of Horace. 
Threeof his poetical epistles are professedly written in this 
strain^ two to John Poines ^, and the other to sir Francis Bryan : 
and we must regret^ that he has BOt left more pieces in a style 
of composition for which he seems to have been eminently qua- 

.^F6liSa <^Fol.£4. "^ Fol» S5. «|Miittlie court. 9ee Xdfc of Sir Tho. 
^ He w^int tp hftre been ii person mas Pope, p. 46. 
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UfiecL In on6 of tUe epistles to P<nne$ on the life of a courtiery 
Ssre .tbeeie spirited and manly reflections. 

' Myne owne Jolin Poins, since ye delite to know 

't'he causes why that homeward I me draw, 
And flee the pre^se^ of courtes, where so they go*; 
Rather than to live thrall under the awe 
Of lordly lokes, wrapped within my cloke; 
To will and lust learning to set a law : 
tt is hot that, because I scome or mdcke 
The power of them, whom Fortune here hath lent 
Charge over ns, of Rights to strike the stroke: 
But true it is, that I have always ment ' 
Lesse to esteme them, (than the common sort) 
Of outward thinges that judge, In their entent. 
Without regarde what inward doth resort 
I grauM sometime of glory that the fire 
Doth toiich my heart. Me list not to report* 
Kame by honour, noi^ honour to desire. 
But how may I this honour now attaine, 
That cannot dye the colour blacke a liar? 
My Poins, I cannot frame my tune* to fein, 
To cloke the truth, &c. 

, In pursuit of this argument, he declares his indisposition and 
inability to disguise the truth, and to flatter, by a variety of 
instances. Among otheri^ he protests he cannot prefer Oaaxir, 
cer's Tale of sir Thopas to his Palamok and Arcite. 

Praise slR Tot>AS for a noble tale. 
And scome the Story that the Ksri^Ht tolde j 
Praise him for counseU that is dronke of ale : 
' Grinne when he laughes, that beareth all the swayr 
Frowtie when he frownes, and grone when he is pale: 
On others lust to hang both night and day, &e. 

^ presSf crowd. ^ justice. 

' The court wbs pierpetually moWng * to speak favourably of what is hid> 
from one palace to another.^ * perhaps the reading is tongue. 
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I mention this circumstance about Chaucer, to shew the 
esteem in which the Knight's Tale, that noble epic poem of 
the dark ages, was held in the reign of Henry the Mghth, by 
men of taste. 

The poet's execration of flatterers and courtiers is contrasted 
with the following entertaining picture of his own private life 
and rural enjoyments at Allingham-castle in Kent 

This is the cause that I could never yet 

Hang on their sleeves, that weigh, as thou maist se, 

A chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit: 

This maketh me at home to hunt and hawke, 

And in foule wether at my booke to sit ; 

In frost and snow then with my bow to stalke ; 

No man. doth marke whereso I ride or go : 

In lusty leas*^ at libertie I walke : 

And of these newes I fele nor weale nor woe : 

Save that a clogge doth hang yet at my heele^ ; 

No force for that, for it is ordred so. 

That I may leape both hedge and dyke fill wele. 

I am not now in Fraunce, to judge the wyne, &c. 

But I am here in Kent and Christendome, 

Among the Muses, where I reade and ryme; 

Where if thou list, mine owne John Poins, to come. 

Thou shalt be judge how do I spende my time.** 

In another epistle to John Poines, on the security and happi- 
ness of a moderate fortune, he versifies the fable of the City 
and Country Mouse with much humour. 

My mother's maides, when they do sowe and spinne. 
They sing a song made of the feldishe mouse, &c. 

* In large fields, oyer finiitful grounds. Thy turfy mountains, where live nib- 

[Rather ** in pleasant meads," says Rit- blmg sheep, 

son. But tins emendation is disputed And flat meads thatched with stoyer,&c. 

by a writer in the Gent Mag. for Dec. Tempest, Act 4.— Paek.] 

1782, p. 574, who dtes the following c ProbaWy he alludes to some office 

passage from Shakspeare, to evince that which he still held at court ; and which 

leas and meads were distinct. Sometimes recalled him, but not too fire- 

Thy rich leas quently, from the country. 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and ^ FoL 47. 
pease; 

VOL. III. Y 
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This MAe appositely suggests a train of sensible and pointed 
observations on the weakness of human conduct, and the de- 
lusive plans of life, 

Alas, my Poins, how men do seke the best, 
And finde the worse by errour as they stray: 
And no marvell, when sight is so opprest, 
And blindes the guyde : anone out of the way 
Goetb guyde and all, in seking quiet Ijrfe. 
O wretched mindes ! There is no golde that may 
Graunt that you seke : no warre, no peace, no strife : 
No^ no, although thy head were hoopt with golde : 
Sergeaunt with maoe*, with hawbart% sword, nor knife, 
Cannot repulse the care that folow should. 
Ech kinde of lyfe hath with him his disease : 
Live in delites, even as thy lust would, 
And thou shalt finde, when lust doth most thee ^ease, 
It irketh straght, and by itselfe doth fade. 
A small thing is it, that may thy minde appease? 
None of you al there is that is so madde. 
To seke for grt^es on brambles or on breeres^ ; 
Nor none, I trow, that hath a witte so badde. 
To set his haye for coneyes over riveres. 
Nor ye set not a dragge net for a hare : 
And }ret the thing that most is your desire 
You do misseke, with more tmvell and care. 
Make plaine thine hart, that it be not knotted 
With hope or dreade : and see thy will b6 bare** 
From all affectes^, whom vyce hath never spotted. 
Thyselfe content with that is thee assinde^ ; 
And use it wel that is to the alotted. 
Then seke no more out of ^ysdf to fyndef. 
The thitag &at thou hast sought so long bdbre, 
For thou shalt feele it stiddng in thy mynde^ 

* [From Horace; Submovetlictor.-* ' So read» instead of ^lyarf. 
AsRBT.] J» free. * passions. 

* halbert. A jmrade of guards, &c. ^ assigned. 

'The classical allusion is obvious. f [Nee te quaesTveris extra.>^A8iiiT.] 
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Thes^ Flatxmic doctjrines are closed witb a beautiAi} applica^ 
tion of Virtue personified^ and introduced in ber iri'esistible 
charms of visible beauty. For those who deviate into vain and 
vicious pursuit39 

None other payne pray I for them to be, 
But when the rage doth leade them from the right, 
That, loking backward, Vertue they may se* 
Even as she is, so goodly fayre and bright ! ' 

With these di^int^re^ted strains we ^lay join the followii^ 
singly stanza^ pallet The Co^9TIEIus Life. 

in ^sourt to serve, decked with fiseshe aray, 
Of sugred"^ meates feding the sw^ete cepa^ ; 
The life in bankets, and sundry kindes of play. 
Amid the presse of worldly lookes to waste : 
Halh with it joynde oft times such bitter taate, 
Hiot whoso joyes such kind of life to hold, 
in prison joyes, fettred with chaines of gdid. ° 

Wyat may justly be decerned the first polished English 
satirist • I am of opinion, that he mistook his talents when, 
in compliance with the mode, he became a sonnetteer ; and, if 
we may judge firom a f^w instances, that he was likely to have 
treated any other subject with jnc^re success than that of love. 
His abilities were seduced and misapplied in fabricating fine 
speeches to an obdurate mistress. In the following litde ode, 
or rather epigraiii, on a very difierent occasion, there is great 
simplicity and propriety, together with a strain of poetic allu- 
sion. It is on his return from Spain into England. 

Tagus iareweU) that westward with thy stremes 
-Tunxes ajp ihe grajnes qf gold aheady jtriede ^ ! - 
For I with spurre and.sayle go seke the TemesP, 
Gaineward the sui^^e iimt shades her wel|hy pride : 

'^'{Vlrtulein videant, intabescatitqiie < JFqL 45, 46. *" delidous. 

rriie&Y Fers. Sat S. If Siirry copMs " Fol. 44. 

but little, Wyatt doth plentifully.— ^ pwre gold. 

AsHBT.] ^ the ^lAameft. 

y 2 
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And to the town that Brutus sought by dreamesS 
Like bended moone'^ that leanes her lusty* side; 
My king, my countrey I seke, for whcmi I live : 
O mighty Jove, the wyndes for this me give ! ' 

Among Wyat's poems is an unfinished translation, in Alex- 
andrine verse, of the Song of lopas in the first book of Virgil's 
Eneid**. Wyat*s and Surrey's versions from Virgil are the 
first regular translations in English of an antient classic poet: 
and they are symptoms of the restoration of the study of the 
Roman writers, and of the revival of elegant literature. A 
version of David's Psalms by W^yat is highly extolled by lord 
Surrey and Leland. But Wyat's version of the Penitential 
Psalms seems to be a separate work fi*(nn his translation of the 
whole Psaltery, and probably that which is praised by Surrey, 
in an oda above quoted, and entitled. Praise of certain Psalmes 
ofDavidj translated by Sir T. Wyat the elder. "^ They were 
printed with this title, in 1549. "Certayne Psalmes chosen 
out of the Psalter of David commonly called the vij penyten- 
tiall Psalmes, drawen into Englyshe meter by sir Thomas 
Wyat knyght, whereunto is added a prologe of the auctore 
before every Psalme very pleasant and profettable to the godly 
reader. Imprinted at London in Paules Churchyarde at the 
sygne of thee starre by Thomas Raynald and John Harryngton, 
cum previ]egio ad imprimendum solum, mdxlix." Leland 
seems to speak of the larger version. 

Transtulit in nostram Davidis carmina linguam, 

Et numeros magna reddidit arte pares. 
Non morietur opus tersum, spectabile, sacrum.^ 

^ a tradition in Geo£frey of Mon- &c &c they were inscribed by John 
mouth. Harrington (the father probably of Sir 
' The old dty from the river appeared John H.)> who determined to print 
in the shape of a crescent. them, << that the noble feone of so worthy 
* strong, flourishing, populous, &c. a knight as was the au^jhor 'hereof, Snr 
^ FoL 44. " Fol. 49. Thomas Wyat, should not perish, but 
^ FoL 16. (Seesupr. p. 304.) [These remayne.** Before each pnlm is in- 
Psalms were reprinted by Bishop Percy serted an explanatory <' Prol(^ of the 
with his ill-fated impresaon of Lord Auctor,'* in eight-line stanzas: the trans- 
Surrey's poems, which perished in the lation is throughout in alternate verse, 
warehouse of Mr. John Nicholls, 1808. -—Park.] 
To William Marquis of Northampton, ' Njbn. ut supr. 
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But this version, with that of Surrey mentioned above, is now 
lost^ : and the pious Thomas Stemhold and John Hopkins are 
the only immortal translators of David's Psalms. 

A similarity, or rather sameness of studie^ as it is a proo^ 
so perhaps it was the chief cement, of that inviolable friendship 
which is said to have subsisted between Wyat and Surrey. 
The principal subject of their poetry was the same : and they 
botli treated the passion of love in the spirit of the Italian poets, 
and as professed disciples of Petrarch. Th^ were alike de- 
voted to the melioration of their native tongue, and an attain- 
ment of the elegancies of composition. They were both en- 
gaged in translating Virgil*, and in rendering select portions 
of Scripture into Elnglish metre. 

y See HoUinsh. Chbok. iii. p. 978. with Dr. Nott, that Warton intended 

col. 2. [Dr. Nott is of opinion that by this expression a larger portion of 

Wyatt translated no more of the Psalter Virgil than the Song of lopas mentioned 

than the Penitential Psalms.— Edit.] aboye..*£i>iT.] 

* [There seems no reason for inferring 
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SECTION XXXIX. 



A O the poems of Surrey aiid Wyat are annexed, as I have 
before hinted, in Tottell's editions, diose of " Uncertain Au- 
thors*/' Thislatter collection forms tile first printed poetical 
miscellany in the English language ; although very early mantkr 
script miscellanies of that kind are not uncommon. Many of 
these pieces are much in the nianner of Surrey and Wyal^ 
which was the fashion of the times. They are all anonymotis; 
but probably, sir Francis Bryan, Geor|;e Boleyn earl of Roch- 
ford, and lord Vaulx, all professed rhymers and sonnet-writers, 
were large contributors*. 

Drayton, in his elegy [episde] To his dearly loved friend 
Henry Reynolds of Poets and Poesis, seems to have 
blended all the several collections of which TottelPs volume 
consists. After Chaucer he says, , 

They with the Muses who conversed, were 
That princely Surrey, early in the time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime 
Of England's noble youth. With him there came 
Wyat, with reverence whom we still do name 
Amongst our poets : Bryan had a share 
With the two former, which accounted are 
That time's best Makers, and the authors were 
Of those small poems which the title bear 
OfSonges and Sonnetts^ wherein oft they hit 
On many dainty passages of wit**. 

* They begin at fol. 50. and Harrington likewise hare dormant 

* [CHURCHTAaD must also be added claims to the honourable distinction of 
to this list of contributors on the foUow- coacyutorship. Vid. infra, p. SS2. and 
ing averment : << Many things in the Nuge Andquae, vol. i p. 95. and ii* 
booke of Songs and Sonets printed then 256. ed. 1775.— Park.] 

(in queen Mi^*8 time) were of my mak- *• Works, vol. iv. p. 1255. edit. 
ing. * See notices of his works preBzed Lond. 1759* 8vo. 
to his " Challenge " 1593. Heywood 
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Sir Francis Bryan was the friend of Wyat, as we have seen; 
and served as a commander under Thomas earl of Surrey in an 
expedition into Brittany, by whom he was knighted for his 
bravery^. Hence he probably became connected with lord 
Surrey the poet But Bryan was one of the brilliant ornaments 
of the court of king Henry the Eighth, which at least affected 
to be polite : and from his popular accomplishments as a wit 
and a poet, he was made a gentleman of the privy*chamber tp 
that monarch, who loved to be entertained by his domestics^. 
Yet he enjoyed much more important appointments in that 
reign, and in the first year of Edward the Sixth; and died chief 
justiciary of Ireland, at Waterford, in the year 1548*. On 
the principle of an unbiassed attachment to the king, he wrote 
epiatles on Henry's divorce, never published; and translated 
into English from the French, Antonio de Guevara's Spanish 
Dissertation on the life of a courtier, printed at London in the 
year last mentioned^. He was nephew to John Bourchier, 
lord Berners, the translator of Froissart; who^ at his desire, 
translated at Calais fircHn French into English, the Golden 
BoKE, or Life of Marcus Aurelius, about 1553^. Which are 
Bryan's pieces I cannot ascertain. 

George Bdeyn, viscount Rochford, was scm of sir Thomas 
Boleyn, afterwards earl of Wiltshire and Ormond ; and at Ox- 
fewi discovered an early prc^nsity to polite letters and poetry. 
He was appointed to several dignities and offices by king Henry 
the Eighth, and subscribed the famous declaration sent to Pope 
Cl^nent the Seventh. He was brother to queen Anne Boleyn, 
with whom he was suspected of a criminal familiarity. The 
chief accusation against him seems to have been, that he was 
seen to whisper with the queen one morning while she was in 
bed. As he had been raised by the exaltation, he was involved 

' Dugd. Bar. ii. 273. a. mol. Ozon. [Printed again in 1575, 

' Rymer, Foed. jut. S80. small Bvo.-— Park.] 

* Hf^Unsh. Chron. i 61. And Ibid. ' See the Colophon. It was printed 

Hooker's Contin. torn, ii P. iL pag. by Thomas Berthelett, in 1536, quarto. 

110. See also Fox, Marttr. p. 991. Often afterwards. Lord Berners was de- 

' Cod. Impress. A. Wood, Mus. Ash- puty-general of Calais, and its Marches. 
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in the misfortunes of that injured princess, who had no other 
&ult but an unguarded and indiscrete frankness of nature ; and 
whose character has been blackened by the bigoted historians 
of the catholic cause, merely because she was the mother <^ 
queen Elizabeth. To gratify the ostensible jealousy of the king, 
who had conceived a violent passion for a new object, this 
amiable nobleman was beheaded on the first of May, in 1536^ 
His elegance of person, and spritely conversation, captivated 
all the ladies of Henry's coiut. Wood says, that at the "royal 
^court he was much adored^ especially by ihefemale sexj for his 
admirable discourse, and symmetry of body ^*' From these ir- 
resistible allurements his enemies endeavoured to give a plausi- 
bility to their infamous charge of an incestuous connection. 
After his commitment to the Tower, his sister the queen, on 
being sent to the same place, asked the lieutenant, with a de- 
gree of eagerness, " Oh ! where is my sweet brother*?" Here 
was a specious confirmation of his imagined guilt : this stroke 
of natural tenderness was too readily interpreted into a licen- 
tious attachment Bale mentions his Rhythmi elegantissimi ', 
which Wood calls " Songs and Sonnets, with other things of 
the like nature™." These are now lost, unless some, as I have 
insinuated, are contained in the present collection; a garland, 
in which it appears to have been the fashion for every Flowery 
Courtier to leave some of his blossoms. But Boleyn's poems 
cannot now be distinguished*. 

The lord Vaulx, whom I have supposed, and on surer proof, 
to be another contributor to this miscellany, coidd not be the 
Nicholas lord Vaux, whose gown of purple velvet, pl^;^ with 
gold, eclipsed all tjie company present at the marriage of prince 

^ See Dugd. Barok. iii. p. 306. a. Sweet Surrey suckt Pemassus springs, 

* Ath. Oxon. i. 44, And Wiat wrote of wondrous things : 

^ Strype, Mem. i. p. 280. Old Rochfort clombe the statelie 

* ii. IDS. "■ Ubi supr. throne 

* [One of these has been pointed out Which Muses hold in Helicone. 

at p. SI 5. and his name was thus united Then thither let good Gascoigne go, 
wiUi other known contributors in 1575. For sure his verse deserveUi so. 

Chaucer by writing purcbast fame, See Richard Smith's verses in commen- 

And Gower got a woorthie name : dation of Gascoigne*s Posies.— Park.] 
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Arthur; who shines as a statesman and a soldier wifli uncom- 
mon lustre in the history of Henry the Seventh, and continued 
to adorn the earlier annals of his successor, and who died in 
the year 1529. Lord Vaux die poet was probably Thomas 
lord Vaux, the son of Nicholas, and who was summoned to 
parliament in 1531, and seems to have lived till the latter end 
of the reign of queen Mary ". All our old writers mention the 
poetical lord Vaux, as ratiier posterior to W^yat and Surrey ; 
neither of whom was known as a writer till many years after 
the deatli of lord Nicholas. George Grascoyne [Thomas 
Churchyard], who wrote in 1575 [1568], in his panegyric on 
the English Poets, places Vaux after Surrey. 

Piers Plowman was fiiU plaine. 

And Chauser's spreet was great; 
Earle Surrey had a goodly vayne. 

Lord Vaux the marke did beat*. 

Puttenham, author of the Arte of English Poesie, having 
spoken of Surrey and Wy&t, immediately adds, ^^ In the same 
time, or NOT LONG AFTER, was the lord Nicholas** Vaux, a 
man of much facilitie in vulgar makings p." Webbe, in his 
Discourse of English Poetrie, published in 1586, has a 
similar arrangement Great numbers of Vaux's poems are ex- 
tant in tlie Paradise of Dainty Devises ; and, instead of the 
rudeness of Skelton, they have a smoothness and &cility of 
maimer, which does not belong to poetry written before the 
year 1523, in which lord Nicholas Vaux died an old man^. 
ITie Paradise of Dainty Devises was published in 1576, 
and he is there simply styled Lord VauLv the elder : this was 
to distinguish him from his son lord William, then living. If 
lord Nicholas was a writer of poetry, I will venture to assert, 

* See what I have said of hi^ son lord * [Prefixed to Skelton*s Poems, print- 

WiUiam, in the Lipb of sia Thomas edby Marsh, 1568. — Park.] 

PdPE, p. 221. In. 1558, sir Thomas ° The christian name is a mistake. 

Pope leaves him a legacy of one hun- into which it was easy to fall, 

dred pounds, by the name of lord Vaulx. ^ FoL 48. [<< vulgar makings ** seem 

[Warton*8 conjecture is now generally to imply vernacular poems.— Park.] 

admitted to be correct.— Edit, j ' See Percy's Ball. ii. 49. edit. 1775. 
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thatnoneoflus performances now remain; notwithstamling the 
testimony of Wood, who says that Nichdas "in. his juvenile 
years was sent to Oxon, where by reading hmnane and roman- 
tic, rather than philosophical authors, he advaaced his genius 
very mudi in poetry and history "■." This may be true of his 
son Thomas, whcmi I suppose to be the poet But such was 
the celebrity of lord Nicholas's pubhc and political character, 
that he has been made to monopolise every merit which was 
the {property of his successors. All these difficulties, however, 
are at cmce adjusted by a manuscript in the British Museum : 
in which we have a cof^ of Vaux's poem, beginning Ilothe that 
I did lovcj with this title : " A dytlye or scmet made by the 
lord Vans, in the time of the noble queue Marye, representing 
the image of death*." This sonnet, or rather ode, entitled, 
Tke aged lover renounceth love^ which was more remembered 
for its morality than its poetry, and which is idly conjectured* 
to have been written on his death-bed % makes a part of the 
collection which lam nowexamining". From this ditty aretaken 
three of the stanzas, yet greatly disguised ^id oHrrupted, of the 
Grave-digger's Song in l%akespeai?e's Hamlet^. Another of. 
lord Vaux's poems in the volume before us, is the Assault of 

CUPIDE upon the fort IN WHICH THE IX)VEB'S HEART LAY 

WOUNDED^. These two are the only pieces in our collection, 
of which there is undoubted evidence, although no name is pre- 
fixed to eith^, that they were written by lord Vaux. From 
palpable coincidencies of style, subject, and other circumstances, 
a slender share of critical sagacity is sufficient to point out 
many others. 

These three writers were cotemporaries with Surrey and 
Wyat: but the subjects of some of the pieces will go far in 
ascertaining the date of the collection in general There is one 
on the death of sir Thomas Wyat the elder, who died, as I 

' Ath. Oxok. i* 19. ' G. Gascoyne sajs, "The L. Vaux 

* MSS. Hakl. 1703. [fol. 100.] his dittie, beginning thus / loath, was 

* [Yet Mr. Warton does not regard thought by some to be made upon his 
a similar supposition as idle when ap- death-bed," &c. Efistlb to the youko 
plied to the Soul-knell of Edwards. Gentlemen, prefixed to his Poems. 
Vid. postea, Sect. lU.— Pare.] " Fol. 72. '^ Act V. * FoL 71. 
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haye remarked^ in 1541 ^^ Another on the death of lord cbaj> 
cdlor Audley, who died in 1544'. Another on thcf<death of 
master Devereiix, a son of l<Nrd Ferrersy who is ^aid to have 
been a Cutojbr kis caumel^; and who is probably Richard 
Devereux, buried in Berkyng church^, the son of Walter lord 
Ferrers, a distinguished statesman and general under Henry 
the Eighth^. Another on the death of a lady W^tworth^. 
Another on the death of sir Antony Denny, the only perscm 
of the court who dared^ to inform kii^ Henry the Eighth of 
his approaching dissolution, and who died in 1551^. Another 
on the death of Phillips, an eminent musician, and without his 
rival on the lute^ Another on the deadi of a countess of 
Pembroke, Who is celebrated for her learning, ^nd her ferfeet 
virtues linked as in a chained : probably Anne, who was buried 
magnificently at sunt Paul's, in 15S1, the first lady of sir 
WilUam Herbert the first earl of Pembroke, fmd sister to 
Caitharine Pwr, the sixth queen of Henry the Eighth \ Anodier 
on master Henry Williams, son of sir John WilUams, after- 
wards lord Thame, and a great fiivorite of Henry the !E^hth'. 
On the death of sir James WiHbrd, an officer in Henry's 
wars, we have here an elegy S with some verses on his picture*. 
Here is also a poem on a treasonable conspiracy, which is 
compared to the stratagem of Sinon, and which threatened im- 

y FoL 89. * FoL 69. was so notable a singing-man, wherein 

* FoL 51 . he gloried, that wherraoever he came, the 

^ Stowe, SuavxT of London, p. 131. longest song with most cowUervenes in 

fol. ed. it should be set up against him.** Tot 

^ Who died in 1558. See Dugd. adds, that wfaMe he was nnging on one 

Bar. ii. 177. sideoftiiedioirofV^ndsor<£apd,0^- 

^ FoL 73. Margaret. See Dugd. demptrix et Salvairix, he was answ1l|i4 

Bak. ii. 310. by one Testwood a singer on the othor 

' FoL 78. There is sur John Cheek's side, Non Redempirix nee Salvatrix: ' For 

xnTATHiuK m^nton. Denneium, Lond. this irreverenoe, and a few other slight 

1551. 4to. heresies, Testwood was burnt at Wind- 

' Fol. 71. One l^nUps is mentioned sor. Acts and Mokum. toL iL p. 543, 

among the fiunous English musicians, 544. I must add, that sir Thomaa 

in Meres's Witt Trentrie, 1598. lol. 288. Fhelyppis, or Philips, is mentioned as a 

I cannot ascertain who diis PhlUips a musician b^ore the reformation* JSaw* 

-musidan was. But one B4>bert Phillips, kins, Hist. Mus. iL 533. 

or Phelipp, occurs among the eentlemen < FoL 85. 

of the royal chapel under Edward the *^ Strype, Mnr. ii. p. 317. 

Sixth and queen Mary. He was also ^ FoL 99. See Lin op sn Thomas 

one of the singing-men of saint George's Potk, p. 232. 

chapel at Windsor: and Fox says, «he ^ Fol. 36. ^ FoL 62. 
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mediate extermination to the British constitution, but was 
speedily discovered", t have not the courage to explore the 
formidable columns of the circumstantial Hollinshed for this 
occult piece of history, which I leave to the curiosity and con- 
jectures of some more laborious investigator. It is certain that 
none of these pieces are later than the year 1557, as they were 
published in that year by Richard Tottell the printer. We may 
venture to say, that almost all of them were written between 
the years 1530 and 1550°. Most of them perhaps within the 
first part of that period. 

The fcdlowing nameless stanzas* have that elegance which 
results from simplicity. The compliments are such as would 
not disgrace the gallantry or the poetry of a pcdished age. The 
thoughts support themselves, without the aid of expression and 
the affectations of language. This is a negligence, but it is a 
negligence produced by art Here is an effect obtained, which 
it would be vain to seek from the studied ornaments of style. 

Give place, ye ladies, and be gone. 
Boast not yourselves at all : 
For here at hand approcheth one 
Whose face will staine you all. 

The vertue of her lively lokes 
Excels the precious stone : 
I wish to have none other bokes 
To reade or loke upon. 

In eche of her two christall eyes 
Smyleth a naked boye : 
It would you all in hart suffise 
To see that lampe of joye. 



°* Fol. 94, 95. * [These stanzas may Qow be assigned 

'^ There is an epitaph by W. G. made to John Heywood, the epigrammatist, 

on himself, ^tb an answer, fol. 98, 99. on the potent authority of HarL MS. 

I cannot explain those initials. At 1703. where the writer's own name is 

fol. 111. a lady, called Arundel, is introduced with some additional stanzas, 

highly celebrated for her incomparable See Lord Orford*s BjoyaX and Noble 

beauty and accomplishments: perhaps Authors, vol. i. p. 83. ed. 1806.*— 

of lord ArundeFs family. Park.] 

Thus AauNDKU. sits throned still with 
Fame, &c. 
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I thinke Natiure hath lost the moulded 
Where she her shape did, take ; 
Or els I doubt if Nature could 
So faire a creature make. 

In life she is Diana chaste, 
In truth Penelopey ; 
In word and eke in dede stedfast 
What will you more we sey ? 

If all the world were sought so farrC) 
Who could finde such a wight ? 
• Her beuty twinkleth like a starre 
Within the frosty night 

Her rosial colour comes and goes 
With such a comly grace, 
(More redier too than is the rose) 
Within her lively face. 

At Bacchus feaste none shall her mete, 
Ne at no wanton {day, 
Nor gasing in an open strete, 
Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mixt with shamefasthesse ; 
All vice she doth wholly refuse, 
And hateth ydlenesse. 

O Lord, it is a world to see 
How vertue can repaire 
And decke in her such honestie, 
Whom nature made so faire ! 

How might I do to get a grafFe 
Of this unspotted tree ? 
For all the rest are plaine but chaffe. 
Which seme good com to be.P-^-^ — 

Of the same sort is the following stanza on Beauty. 

Then Beauty stept before the barre, 
Whose brest and neck was bare ; 

** See this thought in Surrey, supr. citat. p. 303. ' ' Fol. 67. 
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With haire trust up^ and on heat head 
A caule of golde she ware.** 

We are to recollect, that these compliments were penned at 
a time when the graces of conversation between the sexes were 
unknown, and the dialogue of courtship was indelicate; when 
the monarch of England, in a style which the meanest gen- 
tleman would now be ashamed to use, pleaded the warmdi of 
his a&ction, by drawing a coarse allusion from a present of 
venison, which he calls flesh, in a love-letter to his future queen 
Anne Boleyn, a lady of distinguished breeding, beauty, and 
modesty'. 

In lord Vaux's Assault of Cupide, above mentioned, these 
are the most remarkable stanzas. 

When Cupide scaled first the fort, 
Wherin my hart lay wounded sore; 
Thebatti/wasof^ohasart, 
That I must yelde,^ or die tberfore. 

There sawe I Love upon the wall 
How he his baner did display ; 
Alarme, Alarme, he gan to call, 
And bad his souldiouK, k«pe amy. 

The armes the which that Cupid bare, 
Were pearced hartes, with teares besprent-r- 

And even with the trumpettes sowne 
The scaling ladders were up s^; 
And Beauty walked up and downe. 
With bow in hand, and arrowes whet 

Then first Desire began to scale, 
And shrouded him under his targe, &c. * 

Puttenham speaks more highly of the contrivance of the 
allegory of this piece, than I can allow. ** In this figure [coun- 
terfait acticm] the lord Mcholas^ Vaux, anoUe geBtl^nan, and 
much delighted in vulgar making^, and a man otherwise of 

' Fol. 84. • FoL 71, 72. 

' S«e Hearne*s Atxsbuht, Afcjckd. ^ for Thomas. 
p» 354. " English poetry. 
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no great leftrmng, but having herein a marvdous fecillitie, made 
a ditde representing the BiEtttayle and Assault of Cupide so ex- 
oell^idy well, as fin* the gtilant and propre aplication of his 
fiction in every part, I oannot choose but set downe the greatest 
part of his ditty, for in truth it cannot be amended ; When 
Cupid scaled^ ^.^" And in another part of the same book. 
<< The lord Vaux his commendation tyeth ehiefly in the facilitie 
of his meetre, and the aptnesse of his deser^tions, such as he 
taketh upon him to make, namely in sundry of his songes, 
wherein he sheweth the couNterfait action very lively and 
pleasantly^.'' By countetfait action the critic means fictitious 
action, the action of imaginary beings expressive of fact and 
reality. There is more poetry in some of the old pageants de- 
scribed by HoUinshed, than in this all^pry of Cupid. Vaux 
seems to have had his eye on Dunbar's Gulden Ter&e^. 

In the following litde ode^ much pretty description and ima- 
gination is built on the circumstance of a lady being named 
Bayes. So much good poetry could hardly be expected from 
a pun. 

In Bayes I boast, whose braunch I beare: 
Such joye therm I finde, 
That to the death I shall it weare. 
To ease my carefull minde. 

In heat, in cold, both night and day, 
Her vertue may b6 sene; 
When other frutes and flowers decay. 
The Bay yet growes full grene. 

Her berries feede the birdes fid ofl, 
Her leves swete water make; 
Her bowes be set in every loft. 
For their swete savour's sake. 

The birdes do shrowd them from the cold 
In her we dayly see : 
And men make arbers as they wold. 
Under the pleasant tree. *— — 

'^ Pag. 200. ^ See supr. p. 101. 

* Pag. 51. * Fol. 109. 
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From the same coUectioi^ the fi)Uowing is perhaps the first 
example in our language now remaining, of the pure and un- 
mixed pastoral: and in the erotic spedes, for ease of numbers, 
elegance of rural allusion, and simj^city of imagery, excds 
every thing of the kind in Spenser, who is erroneously ranked 
as our earliest English bucolic. I therefiire hope to be par- 
doned for the length of the quotation. 

Phyllida was a £ure mayde. 
As fi*esh as any flowre ; 
Whom Harpalus the herdman prayde 
To be her paramour. 

Harpalus and eke Conn 
Were herdmen both yfere* : 
And Phyllida could twist and spinne. 
And therto sing full dere. 

But Phyllida was all too coy 
For Harpalus to winne ; 
For Corin was her ondy joy 
Who forst her not a pinne**. 

How often wold she flowres twine? 
How often garlandes make 
Of couslips and of columbine? 
And all for Corin's sake. 

But Corin he had haukes to lure, 
And forced more the fielde^ ; 
Of lovers lawe he toke no cure, 4 
For once he was begilde**. 

Harpalus prevayled nought. 
His labour all was lost; 
For he was fardest from her thought. 
And yet he loved her most. 

Therefore waxt he both pale and leane. 
And drye as clot* of clay; 
His flesh it was consumed cleane. 
His colour gone away. 



* together. 

^ loved her not in the least. 

^ more engaged in field-sports. 



<* deceived^ had once been in lore, 
•clod. 
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His beard it had not long be shave, 
EQs heare hong all unkempt^; 
A man fit even for the grave, 
Whom spitefuU love had spent. 

His eyes were red, and all forewatched^. 
His face besprent with teares; 
It semed Unhap had him long hatched 
Inmidsofhisdispaires. 

His clothes were blacke and also bare. 
As one forlorne was he : 
Upon his head alwayes he ware 
A wreath of wyllow tree. 

His beastes he kept upon the hyll 
And he sate in the dale ; 
And thus with sighes and sorowes shryll 
He gan to tell his tale*. 

" O Harpalu?, thus would he say, 
tJnhappiest under sunne ! 
The cause of thine unhappy day 
By love was first begunne. 

For thou wentst first by sute to seke 
A tigre to make tame, 
That settes not by thy love a leeke. 
But makes thy grief her game. 

As easy it were to convert 
The frost into the flame. 
As for to turne a froward hert 
Whom thou so faine wouldst fratne. 

Corin he liveth carelesse. 
He leapes among the leaves ; 
He eates the frutes of thy redresse**. 
Thou reapes, he takes the sheaves. 

f uncombed. It begins : 

« over-watchedy that is, his eyes were p^Q^g HarDalus ooorest with love 
•Iways awake, never closed by sleep. ^^ bvTdiristSe brooke • 

* iln the scarce poems of David rm.* i • i-< . ' ^ 

TkiT *• ^ * J * T »~r • 1^.71* Thmkmg his sorrows to remove, ' 

fM^^S^pL^"^ ifcVh^l Oft 5S.estherelndid lool«._P*«.] 
ilarpalus*' written much on this model. *^ labour, pains. 
VOL. III. Z 
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My beastes, awhile your foode reiraine, 
And harke your herdmans sounde; 
Whom spitefull love, alas ! hath slaine 
Through-girt* with many a woimde. 

O happy be ye, beastes wilde. 
That here your pasture takes ! 
I se that ye be not begildie 
Of these your faithfull makes ^. 

The hart he fedeth by the hinde. 
The buck harde by the do : 
The turtle dove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her so. 

But, welaway, that nature wrought 
Thee, Phyllida, so faire; 
For I may say, that I have bought 
Thy beauty all too deare ! " &c ^ 

The illustrations, in the two following stanzas, of the restless- 
ness of a lover's mind, deserve to be cited for their simple 
beauty, and native force of expression. 

The owle with feble sight 
Lyes lurking in the leaves ; 
The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroud her in the eaves. 

But wo to me, alas ! 
In sunne, nor yet in shade, 
I cannot finde a resting place 
My burden to unlade."' 

Nor can I omit to notice the sentimental and expressive metar 
phor contained in a single line. 

Walking the path of pensive thought.^ 
Perhaps there is more pathos and feeling in the Ode, in 

> pierced through. So fol. 113. infr. "" FoL 71. [The turn and texture of 

Hu en^with . w u^K-^ *- z^::X'<^rz^^:M 

^ St. Luke, viiv 2a and ix. 58.— Pam.] 

k mates. > Fol. 55. " Fol, 87. 
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which The Lomr in despaire lamenteth his Case^ than in any 
other piece of the whole collection. 

Adieu desert, how art thou spent ! 
Ah dropping tears, how do ye waste ! 
Ah scalding sighes, how ye be spent, 
To pricke Them forth that will not haste ! 
Ah ! pained hart, thou gapst for grace**. 
Even there, where pitie hath no place. 

As easy it is the stony rocke 
From place to place for to remove. 
As by thy plaint for to provoke 
A frosen hart from hate to love. 
What should I say? Such is thy lot 
To fawne on them that force p thee not ! 

Thus mayst thou safely say and sweare. 
That rigour raigneth and ruth*> doth faile. 
In thanklesse thoughts thy thoughts do weare : 
Thy truth, thy &ith, may nought availe 
For thy good will : why should thou so 
Still graft, where grace it will not grow? 

Alas \ pore hart, thus hast thou spent 
Thy flowryng time, thy pleasant yeres ? 
With sighing voice wepe and lament, 
For of thy hope no frute fqpperes ! 
Thy true meanyng is paide with scome. 
That ever soweth and repeth no come. 

And where thou sekes a quiet port, 
Hiou dost but weigh agaiost the winde : 
For where thou gladdest woldst resort. 
There is no place for thee assinde'. 
The desteny hath set it sOy 
That thy true hart should cause thy wo. * 

These reflections, resulting from a retrospect of the vigorous 
snd active part of life, destined for nobler pursuits, and un,- 

* iftf our. ' love. ** pity. ^ assigned. • Fol. 109. 

z2 
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worthily wasted in tlie tedious and fruitless anxieties of unsuc- 
cessful love, are highly natural, and are painted from the heart : 
but their force is weakened by the poet's allusions. 

This miscellany affords the first pointed English epigram 
that I remember ; and which deserves to be admitted into the 
modem collections of that popular species of poetry. Sir Tho- 
mas More was one of the best jokers of that age : and there is 
some probability, that this might haVe fallen from his pen. It 
is on a scholar, who was pursuing his studies successfully, but 
in the midst of his literary career, married unfortunately. 

A student, at his boke so plast', 

That welth he might have wonne, 
From boke to wife did flete in hast, 

From wealth to wo to run. 

Now, who hath plaid a feater cast. 

Since jugling first begonne? 
In knitting of himself so Jast, 

Himselfe he hath undonne. " 

But the humour does not arise from the circumstances of the 
character. It is a general joke on an unhappy match. 

These two lines are said to have been written by Mary queen 
of Scots with a diamond on a window in Fotheringay castle, 
during her imprisonment there, and to have been of her com- 
position. 

From the toppe of all my trust 
Mishap hath throwen me in the dust^. 

But they belong td an elegant little ode of ten stanzas in the 
collection before us, in which a lover complains that he is caught 
by the snare which he once defied.* The unfortunate queen 
only quoted a distich applicable to her situation, which she re- 
membered in a fashionable set of poems, perhaps the amuse- 
ment of her youth. 

* so pursuing his studies, mast, so ''See BaUard's Learn. Lad. p. 161. 
spelled for the rhyme, is placed, ' Fol. 53. 

" Fol. 64. 
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The ode, which is the comparison of the BXxihot^sfaitJifid and 
painful passion with that of Troilus y, is founded on Chaucer's 
poem, or Boccace's, on the same subject This was the most 
&vorite love-story of our old poetry, and from its popularity 
was wrought into a drama by Shakespeare. Troihis's sufferings 
for Cressida were a common topic for a lover's fidelity and as- 
siduity. Shakespeare, in his Merchant of Venice, compares 
a night fevorable to the stratagems or the meditation of a lover^ 
to such a night as Troilus might have chosen, for stealing a 
view of the Grecian camp from the ramparts of Troy. 

And sigh'd his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay that night''. 

Among these poems is a short fragment of a translation into 
Alexandrines of Ovid's epistle from Penelope to Ulysses *. This 
is the first attempt at a metrical translation of any part of Ovid 
into English, for Caxton's Ovid is a loose paraphrase in prose. 
Nor were the heroic epistles of Ovid translated into verse till 
the year 1582*, by George Turberville. It is a proof that the 
classics were studied, when they began to be translated. 

It would be tedious and intricate to trace the particular imita- 
tions of the Italian poets, with which these anonymous poems 
abound. Two of the sonnets** are panegyrics on Petrarch and 
Laura, names at that time familiar to every polite reader, and 
the patterns of poetry and beauty. The sonnet on The diverse 
and contrarie passions of the lover *^, is formed on one of Pe- 
trarch's sonnets, and which, as I have remarked before, was 
translated by sir Thomas Wyat^. So many of the nobility, and 
principal persons about the court, writing sonnets in the Italian 
style, is a circumstance which must have greatly contributed to 
circulate this mode of composition, and to encourage the study 
of the Italian poets. Beside lord Surrey, sir Thomas Wyat, 
lord Boleyn, lord Vaux, and sir Francis Bryan, already men- 

y Fol. 81. * Act V. Sc. i. Turberville'fi Ovid in tlieyear 1567, (see 

* Fol. 89. Sect, xi.) and it was then printed by 

• [This is an oversight; since Mr. Henry Denham in 12nio. — Park.] 
Warton has recorded the appearance of *» Fol. 74. * Fol, 107. ** Supr. p. 3 16. 
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tionedy Edmund lord Sheffield, created a baron by king Edward 
the Sixth, and killed by a butcher in the Norfolk insurrection, 
is said by Bale to have written sonnets in the Italian man]%r^ 

I have been informed, that Henry lord Bemers translated 
some of Petrarch's sonnets ^. But this nobleman otherwise de- 
served notice here, for his prose works, which co-operated with 
the romantic genius and the gallantry of the age. He translated, 
and by the king^s command, Froissart's chronicle, which was 
printed by Pinson in 1523. Some of his other translations are 
professed romances. He translated from the Spanish, by desire 
of the lady of sir Nicholas Carew, The Castle of Love. 
From the French he translated, at the request of the earl of 
Huntingdon, Sir Hugh of Bourdeaux, which became ex- 
ceedingly popular. And from the same language. The His- 
tory OF Arthur an Armorican knight Bale says ^, that he 
wrote a comedy called Ite in vineam, or the Parable of the 
Vineyard, which was frequently acted at Calais, where lord 
Bemers resided, after vespers^. He died in 15S2. 

I have also been told, that the late lord Eglintoun had a 
genuine book of manuscript sonnets, written by king Henry the 
Eighth. There is an old madrigal, set to music by William 
Bird, supposed to be written by Henry, when he first fell in 
love with Anne Boleyn*. It begins,. 

The eagles force subdues eche byrde that flyes, 
What metal can resyste the flamyng fyre? 
Doth not the sunne dazle the cleareste eyes, 
And melt theyce, and make the firoste ret3nre? 

It appears in Bird's Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, printed 

* See Tanner Bibl. p. 668. Dugd» there was the ** most goodliest Disguise 

Bab. iii. 386. [And Noble Authors, i. ingor Interlude in Latine," &c. Chuck. 

277. edit 1806. also Nevyll*s Letters of p. 539. edit. fol. 1615. But possibly 

Lord Sheffield, p. 61. 1582.^Park,] this may be Stowe*s way of naming and 

^ MSS. Oldys. describing a comedy of Plautus. See 

■ Cent. ix. p. 706. supr. p. 188. 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 33. It is not known, ^ f must not forget, that a eong is 

whether it was in Latin or English, ascribed to Anne Boleyn, but with little 

Stowe says, that in 1528, at Greenwich, probability, called her Comfijunt. See 

after a grand tournament and banquet, Hawkins, Hist. Mus. iii* 32. v. 480. 
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with musical notes, in 161 1 '^. Poetry and music are congenial ; 
and it is certain, that Henry was skilled in musical composition. 
Era.smus attests, that he composed some church services ^ : and 
one of his anthems still continues to be performed in the choir 
of Christ-church at Oxford, of his foundation. It is in an ad- 
mirable style, and is for four voices. Henry, although a scho- 
lar, had Uttle taste for the classical elegancies which now began 
to be known in England. His education seems to have been 
altogether theological : and, whether it best suited his taste or 
his interest, polemical divinity seems to have been his favorite 
science. He was a patron of learned men, when they humoured 
his vanities ; and were wise enough, not to interrupt his plea- 
sures, his convenience, or his ambition. 

* See also NuGJB Aktiq. u.248. [And yard's legend of Jane Shore.-— Park.] 
it makes part of a stanza in Church- ' See Hawkins, Hisiv Mus. ii. 533. 
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SECTION XL. 



X O these Songes and Sonnettes of uncertain Aucroutts, 
in Tottell's edition are annexed Songes written by N. G. * 
By the initials N. G. we are to understand Nicholas Grimoald*, 
a name which never appeared yet in the poetical biography of 
England. But I have before mentioned him incidentally**. He 
was a native of Huntingdonshire, and received the first part of 
his academical institution at Christ's college in Cambridge. 
Removing to Oxford in the year 1542, he was elected fellow of 
Merton College: but, about 1547, having opened a rhetorical 
lecture in the refectory of Christ-church, then newly founded, 
he was transplanted to tiiat society,! which gave the greatest 
encouragement to such students as were distinguished for their 
proficiency in criticism and philology. The same year, he wrote 
a Latin tragedy, which probably was acted in the college, eiK 
titied, Archipropheta, ^tz;^ Johannes Baptista, Traggej)u, 
that is. The Arch-prophety or Saint John Baptist^ a tragedy, 
and dedicated to the dean Richard Cox^. In the year 1548^ 
he explained all the four books of Virgil's Georgics J in a regular 
prose Latin paraphrase, in the public hall of his college*. He 
wrote also explanatory commentaries or lectures on the Andria 
of Terence, the Episties of Horace, and many pieces of Cicero, 

* They begin with fol. 113. Peli^us, had a copy of verses prefixed 

* [or Grimaold, according to Bamaby by l<ncholas Grimoald of Merton col- 
Goose ; but Nicolas Grimalde is the lege. They might perhaps be writt^ 
poet^ own orthography.— Park.] earlier.— Park.] 

«» Seesupr. p. 167, [At this place the • Printed, Colon. 1548, 8vo. (See 

initials E.G. not N. G. are incidentally supr. p. 207.) [A MS. copy occurs in 

mentioned : an error which, with many the British Museum, BibU Reg. 13* 

of our laureat's minor hdilucinations, A. xlvi.— Park.] 

escaped tlie Argus eyes of Ritsou.— ^ 2 Edw. vi. 

Park.] | f^And the Bucolics also, added Hef« 

f [And yet in 1551, Turner's Preser- bcrt m a MS. note.— Park.] 

vative or Triacle against the Poyson of * Printed at London in 159U BttK 
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perhaps for the same auditory. He translated TuU/s Offices 
into English. This translation, which is dedicated to the 
learned Thirlby bishop of Ely, was printed at LondcHi, 1553 ^ 
He also familiarised some of the purest Greek classics by 
English versions, which I believe were never printed. Among 
others was the Cyrop^dia. Bale the biographer, and bishop of 
Ossory, says, that he turned Chaucer's Troilus into a play : 
but whether this piece was in Latin or English, we are still to 
seek : and the word Comedian which Bale uses on this occasion, 
is without precision or distinction. The same may be said of 
what Bale calls his Fame, a comedy. Bale also recites his System 
of Rhetoric for the use of Englishmen^, which seems to be the 
course of the rhetorical lectures I have mentioned. It is to be 
wished, that Bale, who appears to have been his friend ^ and 
therefore possessed the opportunities of information, had given 
us a more exact and full detail, at least of such of Grimoald's 
works as are now lost, or, if remaining, are unprinted '. Un- 
doubtedly this is the same person, called by Strype one Grimbold^ 
who was chaplain to bishop Ridley, and who was employed by 
that prelate, while in prison, to translate into English, Laurentio 
Valla's book against the fiction of Constantine's Donation, 
with some other popular Latin pieces against the papists'^. In 
the ecclesiastical history of Mary's reign, he appears to have 
been imprisoned for heresy, and to have saved his life, if not 
his credit, by a recantation. But theology does not seem to 
have been his talent, nor the glories of martyrdom to have made 
any part of his ambition. One of his plans, but which never 
took effect, was to print a new edition of Josephus Iscanus's 
poem on the Trojan War, with emendations from the most 
correct manuscripts *. * 

' In octavo. Again, 1556.— 1558.^ ^ See Strype*s CRANMERy B. iii. cll. 

1574. — 1583.^1596. p« 343. And Grindal, 8. Fox, edit. i. 

■ Rhttorica in usum Britannorunu 1047. And Wood, Ath. Ozok. i. 178. 

^ Bale cites his comment, or para- ^ Bale, ubi supr. 

phrase on the first Eclogue of Virgil, * [An epitaph on the death of Nico- 

addressed ad Amicum Joawtetn Baleum, las Grimaoid appeared in the very scarce 

▼in. 99. poems of Barn.^ Googe, 1563, and has 

' TiUes of many others of his pieces been reprinted* by Mr. Stevens in his 

niay be seen in Bale, ubi su|lr. Account of Ancient Translations from 
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I have taken more pains to introduce this Nicholas Grimoa]d 
to the reader's acquaintance, because he is the seccnid Ikigiisfa 
poet after lord Surrey, who wrote in blank-verse. Nor is it 
his only praise, that he was the first who followed in this new 
path of versification. To the style of blank-verse exhibited by 
Surrey, he added new strength, elegance, and modulation. In 
the disposition and conduct of his cadencies, he often approaches 
to the legitimate structure of the improved Uank-verse : but we 
cannot suppose, that he is entirely free from those dissonancies 
and asperities, which still adhered to the general character and 
state of our diction*. 

In his poem on the Death of Marcus Tullius Cicero 
are these lines. The assassins of Cicero are said to relent, 

When 

They his bare neck beheld, and his hore heyres. 
Scant could they hold the teares that forth gan burst. 
And almost fell from bloody handes the swoords. 
Only the stem Herennius, with grym looke. 
Dastards, why stand you still? he sayth: and straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous yron. 
Ne with that slaughter yet is he not filld : 
Fowl shame on shame to hepe, is his delite. 

Classic Authors. (Reed*s Shaksp. ii. And taken them for whom no man had 

114.) The following extract relates carde, 

more particularly to the person conune^ And laydc them lowe in deepe obli- 

morated. vious grounde. 

« Yf that vryt or worthy eloquens ^"t Fortune favours fooles, as old men 

Or learnyne deape could move him . . , **y^> , , , * 

[Death] to forbeare ; ^^^ ^^^ them lyve, and takes the wyse 

O Grimaold, then thou hadste not yet awaye. — Park. 

gon hence, • [It would seem from the following 

But here hadstsene full many an aged lines in Bamabe Googe*8 poems, that 

yeaxe, Grimoald had, after Lord Surrey, trans- 

Ne had the muses loste so fyne a floure, lated a portion of Virgil ; which the bi- 

Nor had Minerva wept to leave thee so: s^op of Dunkeld afterwards completed. 

If wysdome myght have fled the fataU „ ^he noble H[eniy] ffawarde once, 

^oynre, «. , » ITiat raught eternall fame. 

Thou hadste not yet ben suffred for ^yj^ ^^^^^ ^^yj^ ^jj ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

*o g<*- Of Villi's worke in frame. ' 

A thou^nde doltysh geese we myght And Grimaold gave the lyke attempt, 
have spardc, And Douglas won the ball, 

A thousande wytles heads death might Whose famouse wyt in Scottysh ryme 
have found. Had made an ende of all."— Park.] 
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Wherefore the handes alsb doth he off-smyte, 
Which durst Antonius' life so lifely paint 
Him, yelding strayned ghost", from welkin hye 
With lothly chere lord Phebus gan behold ; 
And in black clowde, they say, long hid his hed. 
The Latine Muses, and tlie Grayes**, they wept. 
And for his fall eternally shall wepe. 
And lo ! hart-persing Pitho®, strange to tell, 
Who had to him suffisde both sense and wordes. 
When so he spake, and drest with nectar soote 
That flowyng toung, when his windpipe disclosde. 
Fled with her fleeyng friend ; and, out, alas ! 
Hath left the earth, ne will no more retume^P 

Nor is this passage unsupported by a warmth of imagination, 
and the spirit of pathetic poetry. The general cast of the whole 
poem shows, that our author was not ill qualiiied for dramatic 
composition. 

Another of Grimoald's blank-verse poems is on the death 
of Zoroas an Egyptian astronomer, who was killed in Alexan- 
der's first batde with the Persians *. It is opened with this 
nervous and animated exordium. 

Now clattering armes, now raging broyls of warre, 

Gan passe the noyes of dredfull trompetts clang** ; 

Shrowded with shafts the heaven, with cloud of darts 

Covered the ayre. Against full-fatted buUes 

As forceth kindled yre the lyons keen. 

Whose greedy gutts the gnawing honger pricks, 

So Macedons against the Persians fare. ^ 

ft, 

In the midst of the tumult and hurry of the battle, appears 



m 



His constrained spirit. Steevens's Sbaksp. vii. SS7. ed. 1803. 

■ Graus. Greek. Park.] 

' Peitbo, the goddess of persuasion. ** The reader must recollect Shake- 

' Fol. 117. speare's 

• And is a translation from part of r ^..a i. *...«<, ««:»!,:„ * j j 

the Latin .ifea«ndm, of Philip GualUer ^^"^ .^ZlV.T^ ^ ^^' "^^ 

de Chatillon, bishop of Megala, who trumpets clang. 

flourished in the thirteenth century. See ' Fol. 115. 
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the sage philosopher Zoroas : a classical and elegant descrip- 
tion of whose skill in natural science, forms a pleasing contrast 
amidst images of death and destruction; and is inserted with 
great propriety, as it is necessary to introduce the history of his 
catastrophe^ 

Shakyng her bloudy hands Bellone, among 
The Perses, soweth all kjmde of cruel death. — 
Him smites the club; him woimds &r-striking bow; 
And him the sling, and him the shinyng swoord. — 
Right over stood, in snow-white armour brave*, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunning clarke. 
To whom the heaven lay open as his boke : 
And in celestiall bodies he could tell 
The movyng, metyng, light, aspect, eclips, 
And influence, and constellacions all. 
What earthly chances would betide : ^liat yere 
Of plenty * stord : what signe forwamed derth : 
How winter gendreth snow : what temperature 
In the prime tide" doth season well the soyl. 
Why sommer bums : why autumne hath ripe grapes: 
Whether the circle quadrate may become : 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yeld'' : — 
What starre doth let^ the hurtfull sire^ to rage. 
Or him more milde what opposition makes : 
What fire doth qualify Mavorses^ fire, &c.* 

Our astronomer, finding by the stars that he is destined to 
die speedily, chooses to be killed by the hand of Alexander, 
whom he endeavours to irritate to an attack, first by throwing 
darts, and then by reproachful speeches. 

— — — Shameful stain 
' Of mothers bed ! Why losest thou thy strokes 
Cowards among? Tume thee to me, in case 

• broDe, is richly decked. * hinder. 

* with plenty. " spring, printemps. ^ Saturn., [Sirius.*-RiTsoK.1 

^ Whether any music made by man * of Mavors, or the planet Mars. 
can resemble that of the Spheres. * Fol« U5« 
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Manhode there be so much left in thy hart : 
Come, fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
ApoUoes laurel, bodi for learnings laude. 
And eke for martial praise: that in my shielde 
The sevenfold sophie of Minerve contain. 
A match more meet, sir king, than any here. 

Alexander is for a while lUlwilling to revenge this insult on 
a man eminent for wisdom. 

The ^oble prince amoved, takes ruthe upon 
The wilfiil wight ; and with soft wordes, ayen : 

monstrous man, quod he. What so thou art ! 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of lore**, the Muses mansion marr, 
That treasure-house this hand shall never spoyl. 
My sword shall never bruse that skilfuU braine, 
Long-gathered heapes of Science sone to spill. 
O how fiiire frutes may you to mortal men 
From WiSDOMES garden geve ! How many may. 
By you, the wiser and the better prove ! 

What error, what mad moode, what fi*enzy, thee 
Perswades, to be downe sent to depe Averne, 
Where no arts florish, nor no knowledge Vailes 
For all these sawes*^ ? When thus the soverain sayd. 
Alighted Zoroas, &c.^ — 

I have a suspicion, that these two pieces in blank-verse, if 
not fragments of larger works, were finished in their present 
state, as prolusions, or illustrative practical specimens, for our 
author's course of lectures in rhetoric. In that case, they were 
written so early as the year 1547. There is positive pix)of, that 
they appeared not later than 1557, when they were first printed 
by Tottell. 

I have already mentioned lord Surrey's -Virgil : and for the 
sake of juxtaposition, will here produce a third specunen* of 

^ his head. ^ lessons of wfedom. in Gascoiffne*s Steele Glass, 1576* and 

** Fol. 115. 116. Aske's Elizabetha Triumphans, 1588. 

• [The intenrening specimens appeared —Park. ] 
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early blank-verse, little known. In the year 1590, William 
Vallans published a blank-verse poem, entitled, A Tale of 
TWO SwANNES, which, under a poetic fiction, describes the si- 
tuation and antiquities of several tovims in Hertfordshire. The 
author, a native or inhabitant of Hertfordshire, seems to have 
been connected with Camden and other ingenious antiquaries 
of his age. I cite the exordium* 

When Nature, nurse of every livmg thing. 
Had dad her' charge in brave and new aray ; 
The hils rejoyst to see themselves so fine : 
The fields and woods grew proud therof also : 
The medowes with their partie-colour*d coates. 
Like to the rainebow in me azurd skie. 
Gave just occasion to the cheerfuU birdes 
With sweetest note to singe their nurse's praise. 
Among the which, the merrie nightingale 
With swete and swete, her breast again a thome, 
Ringes out all night, &c. ^ 

Vallans is probably the author of a piece much better known, 
a history, by many held to be a romance, but which proves the 
vnriter a diligent searcher into antieiit records, entided, " The 
Honourable Prentice, Shewed in the Life and Death of 
Sir John Hawkewood sometime Prentice of London, inter- 
laced with the famous History of the noble Fitzwalter Lord 
of Woodham in Essex*", and of the poisoning of his faire 
daughter. Also of the merry Customes of Dunmowe, &c. 
Whereunto is annexed the most lamentable murther of Robert 
Hall at the High Altar in Westminster Abbey*." 

The reader will observe, that what has been here said about 
early specimens of blank-verse, is to be restrained to poems not 

' London, Printed by Roger Ward afterwards mentioned^ in Uie reign of 

Toi^Jotia Sheldrake, mdxc. 4to. S sheets. Henry the Third. 
He mentions most of the Seats in Hert- ' There are two old editions, at Lon- 

fordshire then existing, belonging to the don, in 1615, and 1616, both for Henry 

2ueen and the nobility. See Heame*8 GosaoD, in 5 sh. 4to. They have only 

iEL. Itin. V. Pr. p. iv. seq. ed. 2. the author's initials W, V. See Heame, 

f The founder of Dunmowe Priory, ut modo supr. iii. p. y. ii* p. xyi. 
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written for the stage. Long before Vallans's Two Swannes, 
many theatrical pieces in blank- verse had appeared; th^ first 
of which is. The Tragedy of Gorboduc, written in 1561. 
The second is George Gascoigne's Jocasta, a tragedy, acted 
at Grays-iiyi, in 1566. George Peele had also published his 
tragedy in blank- verse of David and Bethsabe, about the 
year 1579 ^ Hieronymo, a tragedy also without rhyme, was 
acted before 1590. But this point, which is here only transi- 
ently mentioned, will be more fully considered hereafter, in its 
proper place. We will now return to our author Grimoald. 

Grimoald, as a writer of verses in rhyme, yields to none of 
his cotemporaries, for a masterly choice of chaste expression, 
and the concise elegancies of didactic versification. Some of 
the couplets, in his poem in praise of Moderation, have all 
the smartness which marks the modern style of sententious 
poetry, and would have done honour to Pope's ethic episdes. 

The auncient Time commended not for nought 

The Mean. What better thyng can there be sought? 

In meane is vertue placed : on either side. 

Both right and left, amisse a man shall slide. 

Icar, vrith sire^ hadst thou the midway flown, 

Icarian beck ^ by name no man [had] known. 

If middle path kept had proud Phaeton, 

No burning brand this earth had fallne upon. 

Ne cruel power, ne none so soft can raign : 

That kepes ^ a mean, the same shal stil remain. 

Thee, Julie"*, once did too much mercy spill : 

Thee, Nero stem, rigor extreem did kill. 

How could August" so many yeres well passe? 

Nor overmeek, nor overferse, he was. 

Worship not Jove with curious fansies vain. 

Nor him despise : hold right atween these twain. 

* Shakespeare did not begin writing * Icarus, with thy father, 
for the stage tiU 1591. Jonson, about ^ strait, sea, * that which. 

1598.. " Julius Cesar. " Augustus Cesar. 
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No wastefull wight, no greedy goom is prayzd : 
Stands Largesse just in egall ballance payzd®. 
So Catoes meat siumotintes Antonius chere, 
And better fame his sober &re.hath here. 
Too slender building bad, as bad too ^osseP ; 
One an eye sore, the other falls to losse. 
As medcines help in measure, so, god wot, 
By overmuch the sick their bane have got 
Unmete, meesemes, to utter this mo wayes ; 
Measure forbids unmeasurable prayse. ** 

The maxim is enforced with great quickness and variety of 
illustration: nor is the collision of opposite thoughts, which the 
subject so naturally affords, extravagantly pursued, or indulged 
beyond the bounds of good sense and propriety. The follow- 
ing stanzas on the Nine Muses are more poetical, and not 
less correct. "^ 

Imps* of king Jove and queue Remembrance, H 
The sisters nyne, the poets pleasant feres % 
Calliope doth stately stile bestow, 
And worthy praises paintes of princely peres. 

Clio in solem songes reneweth all day. 
With present yeres conjoyning age bypast. 
Delighteful talke loves comicall Thaley ; 
In fresh grene youth who doth like laurell last. 

With voyces tragicall sowndes Melpomen, 
And, as with cheins, thallured eare she bindes. 
Her stringes when Terpsichor doth touche, even then 
She toucheth hartes, and raigneth in mens mindes. 

Fine Erato, whose looke a lively chere 
Presents, in dancing keepes a comely grace. 
With semely gesture doth Polymnie stere. 
Whose wordes whole routes of rankes do rule in place. 

pP?^- '»Fol. lis. 'Fol. 113. 

wick, massy. • daughters. % companions. 
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Uranie, her globes to view all bent, 
The ninefold heaven observes with fixed face. 
The blastes Euterpe tunes of instrument, 
With solace sweete, hence my heavie dumps to chase. 

Lord Phebus in the mids (whose heauenly sprite 
These ladies doth enspire) embraceth all. 
The (jraces in the Muses weed, delite 
To lead them forth, that men in maze they &\L 

It would be unpardonable to dismiss this valuable miscellany, 
without acknowledging our obligations to its original editor 
Richard TotteU : who deserves highly of English literature, fot 
having o^ected at a critical period, and preserved in a printed 
volufiiei so many admirable specimens of antient genius, iifiiich 
would have mouldered in manuscript, or perhaps from their 
detaidied and fugitive state of existence, their want of length, 
the capriciousness of taste, the general dq)redations of time, 
i^atteoiticHi, and other accidents, would never have reached the 
(;»resent age. It seems to have given birth to two favorite and 
celebrated collections* of die same kind. The Paradise of 
Dainty Deyises, and England's Helicon, which appeared 
VI the reign of queen Elisabeth^. 

* [Qnere ii^ether Hiese collections have fought under Henry the Eighth in 

were not more immediately derived from the wars of France and Scotland. This 

** A gorgeous gallery of gallant Inven- edition of 1557, is not in quarto, as I 

tioiis,"&candthe<« Phoenix Nest,*' both have called it by an oversight, but in 

reprinted in HelicQnia, vol. 1. Paak.] tagaaJl duodecimo, and only wiUi sigm^ 

" The reader will observe, that I have tures. It is not mentioned by Ames, 

followed the paging and arrangement of and I have seen it only amoi^ Tanner's 

Tottell's second edition in 1565. 12mo. printed books at Oxford. It has this 

In his edition of 1557, there is much colophon. *' Imprinted at London in 

confusion. A poem is there given to Flete Strete within Temple barre, at the 

Grimoald, on the death of lady Mar- sygpie of the hand and starre by Richard 

garat Lee, in 1555. Also among Gri- Tottel, the fifte day of June. An. 1557. 

moald's is a poem on Sir James Wil- Cum jtriviUgio ad imjmmendum iolum*** 
^Md, neiitioaed above, who appe^urs to 
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It will not be supposed, that all the poets of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth were educated in the school of Petrarch. 
The graces of the Italian muse, which had been taught by 
Surrey and Wyat, were confined to a few. Nor were the beau- 
ties of the classics yet become general objects of imitation. 
There are many writers of this period who still rhymed on, in 
the old prosaic track of their immediate predecessors, and never 
ventured to deviate into the modem improvements. The strain 
of romantic fiction was lost; in the place of which, they did 
not substitute the elegancies newly introduced. 

I shall consider together, yet without an exact observation of 
chronological order, the poets of the reign of Henry the Eighth 
who form this subordinate class, and who do not bear any mark 
of the character of the poetry which distinguishes this period. 
Yet some of these have their degree of merit; and, if they had 
not necessarily claimed a place in our series, deserve exami- 
nation. 

Andrew Borde, who writes himself Andreas Perforatus, 
with about as much propriety and as little pedantry as Bucha- 
nan calls one Wisehart Sophocardius, was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford*; and is said, I believe on very slender 
proof, to have been physician to king Henry the Eighth. His 
Breviary of Health, first printed in 1547^ is dedicated to 

* See his Introduction to Know- William Mydilton, in 12mo, because 

LEDOEy ut infr. cap. xxxv. therein he mentions his *' Introduction 

b « Compyled by Andrewe Boorde of to Knowledge/* as at that time printing 

Physicke Doctoure an Englysshe man.** at old Rob. Copland*s. But the dedica- 

It was reprinted by William PoweU in tion of that to tlie Princess Mary is dated 

1552, and again in 1557. There was an S May 1542, and may be supposed to 

impressionbyT. East, 1587, 4to. Others have been printed soon afiter, though 

also in 1548, and 1575, which I haye indeed it has no date of printing. It was 

never seen. The latest is by East in printed by Wm. Copland. See Bibl. 

1598, 4to. [This seems to have been West. No. 1643.— Park.] 
printed, says Herbert, before 1547;^ by 
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the college of physicians, into which he had been incorporated. 
The first book of this treatise is said to have been examined 
and approved by the University of Oxford in 1546^. He 
chiefly practised m Hampshire ; and being popishly affected, 
was censured by Poynet, a Calvinistic bishop of Winchester, 
for keeping three prostitutes in his house, which he proved to 
be his patients^. He appears to have been a man of great su- 
perstition, and of a weak and whimsical head : and having been 
once a Carthusian, continued ever afterwards to profess celi- 
bacy, to drink water, and to wear a shirt of hair. His thirst 
of knowledge, dislike of the reformation, or ratlier his unsetded 
disposition, led him abroad into various parts of Europe, which 
he visited in the medical character*. Wood says, that he was 
^* esteemed a noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, and an 
excellent physician." Heame, who has plainly discovered the 
origin of Tom Thumb, is of opinion, that this fiicetious prac- 
tidoner in physic gave rise to the name of Merry Andrew, 
the Fool on the mountebank's stage. The reader will not per-, 
haps be displeased to see that antiquary's reasons for this con- 
jecture : which are at the same time a vindication of Borde's 
character, afford some new anecdotes of his life, and show that 
a Merry Andrew may be a scholar and an ingenious man. " It 
is observable, that the author [Borde] was as fond of the word 
DOLENTYD, as of many other hard and uncooth words, as any 
Quack can be. He begins his Breviary of Health, Egre- 
gious doctours and Maysters of the eximious and archane science 
ofPhysicke^ of your urbanite exasperate not your selve, &c. But 
notwithstanding this, will any one from hence infer or assert, 
that the author was either a pedant or a superficial scholar ? I 
think, upon due consideration, he will judge the contrary! 
Dr. Borde was an ingenious man, and knew how to humour 
and please his patients, readers, and auditors. In his travells 
and visits, he often appeared and spoke in public : and would 

^ At the end of which is this Note. ** See Against Martin, &c, p. 48. 

** Here endeth the first boke Examined * [" I have gone round Christendome 

in Oxforde in the yere of our Lorde and overthwart Christendome,*' says 

MQccccxLvi," &c. Borde inhisDietarie of Health.— Park.] 

2 a2 
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often frequent markets and fairs where a ccmflux of pei^le used 
to get together, to whom he prescribed; and to induce them 
to flock thither the more readily^ he would make htmoroui 
i^peeches, couched in such language as earned mirths and *won^ 
derfolly propagated his fame : and 'twas for the same end that 
he made use of isudi exfuressions in his Bodes, as would other* 
wise (the circumstances not considered) be v^ justly pro- 
nounced bombast. As he was versed in antiquity^ he had w(»ds 
at command from old writers with which to amuse his hearo^ 
which could not fail oSpleasif^^ provided he fulded at the same 
time some remarkable explicaiion. For instance^ if he txAd them 
that Atxih^ was an old brass medal among the Greeks, the 
oddness of the word, would) witkotd doubt^ gain attention; tho 
nodxing near so mucki as if withM he signified^ that 'twas a 
brass medal a little bigger than an Obolus, that used to be put 

in the mouths of persons that were dead. And withall, 

'twould qffict them the morcy if when he spoke of su(^ a brass 
medal, he signified to them, that brass was in dd time looked 
up<m as more honourable than other metals, whkh he kmgfat 
safely enough do, from Homer and his scholiast. HcMner's words 
are &C A passage, which without doubt HierOnymus Ma- 
Qius would have taken notice of in the fourte^ith chapter oi 
his Book De Tintinnabulis, had it occurred to his m^nory 
when in prison he was writii^; without the help df bodks befimre 
him, that curious Discourse. 'Twas from the Doct(»:'s method 
of using such speeches at markets and &irs, that in qfterttmes, 
those that imitated the like humorous, jocose Iangui^;e^ were 
styled Merry Andrews, a term much in vogue <m our stages V 
He is su|:^osed to have compiled or composed t^ Mj&rrt 
Tales of the mad men ^Go^Aa^ whidi, as we are told by Woodi 
<^ in the reign of H^ry the E^ith, and aft^, was accounted 
a bodk fidl of wit and mirth by scholars and gentl^neaV 
This piece, which pi^obaUy was vnoi without its temporary ri* 

* Hearae's Benedict. Abe. Tom. i. (mtdMe,lmtabomi568,eiidil«d, Mkuk 

PuiBFAT. p. 50. edit. Oxon. 1735. T ales ^ the madmen of GotamtgaOiered 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 74. There is an«di* t^igfitherby A. B.^phg!aickedoetour, llie 

tioa in duodecimo by Hezuy Wikes^l^ith- oldest Ihayeseen, is Londonyieso^l^moh 
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dicule, and which yet maintains a popularity in the nursery, 
was, I think, first printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Hearne was 
of opinion, that these idle pranks of the men of Gotham, a town 
in Lincolnshire, bore a reference to some customary law-tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbourhood, now grown obso- 
lete; and that Blount might have enriched his book on Ak- 
TiENT Tenures with these ludicrous stcMies. He is speaking 
of the political design of Reynarb ^he Fox, printed hy CaxtcHi. 
^^ It was an admirable Thing. And the design, being political, 
and to represent a wise government, was equally good. So 
little reason is there to look upon this as a poor despicable book. 
Nor is there more reason to esteem The Merry Tales of 
THE MAD Men of Gotham (which was much valued and cried 
up in Henry the eighth's time tho now sold at ballad-singers 
stalls) as altogether a romance : a certain skiUfuU person having 
told me more than once, that he was assured hy one of Gotham^ 
that they formerly held lands there, by such Sports and Cus- 
toms as are touched upon in this book. For which reason, I 
think particular notice should have been taken of it in Blount's 
Tenures, as I do not doubt but there would, had that other-- 
mse curious author been apprised of the matter. But 'tis strange 
to see the changes that have been made in the book of Reynard 
THE Fox, from the original editions ^ ! " 

Borde's chief poetical work is entitled, "The first Boke of 
the Introduction of Knowledge, the which doth teach a 
man to speake parte of al maner of languages, and to knowe 
the usage and fashion of al maner of countryes : ajod for to 
knowe the most parte of al maner of coynes of money, the whych 
is currant in every region. Made by Andrew Borde of phisyk 
doctor." It was printed by the Coplands, and is dedicated to 
the king^s daughter the princess Mary. Th*e dedication is dated 
firom Mon^pelier, in the year 1542, Tie book, omtaining 
thirty-nine chapters, is partly in verse and partly in prose; with 
wooden cujt» prefixed to each chapter. The first is a satire^ as 

* Heame's Nor. kp Spicii.eo. ad Gul. Keubrig. vol. ni. p. 744. See also Bk- 
MIDICT. Abb. ut supr, p. 54. 
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it appears, on the fickle nature of an Englishman: the symbo- 
lical print prefixed to this chapter, exhibiting a naked man, widi 
a pair of sheers in one hand and a roll of cloth in the other, not 
determined what sort of a coat he shall order to be made, has 
more humour, than any of the verses which follow \ Nor is 
the poetry destitute of humour only ; but of every embellish- 
ment, both of metrical arrangement and of expression. Borde 
has all the baldness of allusion, and barbarity of versification, 
belonging to Skelton, without his strokes of satire and severity. 
The following lines, part of the Englishman's speech, will not 
prejudice the reader in his favour. 

What do I care, if all the world me faile ? 
I will have a garment reach to my taile. 
, Then am I a minion *, for I weare the new guise. 

The next yeare after I hope to be wise, 
Not only in wearing my gorgeous aray, 
For I will go to learning a whole summers day. 

In the seventh chapter, he gives a fantastic account of his tra- 
vels *, and owns, that his metre deserves no higher appellation 
than ryme dogrell. But this delineation of the fickle Englishman 
is perhaps to be restricted to the circumstances of the author^s 
age, without a respect to the national character : and, as Borde 
was a rigid catholic, there is a probability, notwithstanding in 
other places he treats of natural dispositions, that a satire is de- 
signed on the laxity of principle, and revolutions of opinion, 
which prevailed at the reformation, and the easy compliance of 
many of his changeable countrymen with a new religion for 
lucrative purposes. 

^ Harrison, in his Description of and the shorte French breechesy" &c. 

England, having mentioned this work B. ii. ch. 9. p. 172. 

by Borde, adds, << Suche is our mutabi- * [A young fashionable courtier. See 

litie, that to daie there is none [equal] a print of French migmms in Montfieiu- 

to the Spanish guise, to morrow the con's Antiquities.— 'Ashby.] 

French toies are most fine and delectable, ' Prefixed to which, is a wooden cut 

yer [ere] long no such apparel as that of the author Borde, standing in a sort 

which is after the Almaine fashion : by of pew or stall, und^ a canopy, halnted 

and by the Turkish maner otherwise the in an academical gown, |i laurel-crown 

Morisco gowns, the Barbarian sieves, the on his head, with a book before him on 

mandilion wome to Collie Weston ward, a desk. 
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I transcribe the character of the Welshman, chiefly because 
he speaks of his harp. 

I am a Welshman, and do dwel in Wales, 

I have loved to serche budgets, and looke in males : 

I love not to labour, to delve, nor to dyg. 

My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme-twyg. 

And wherby ryches I do not greatly set, 

Syth all hys [is] fysshe that cometh to the net. 

I am a gentylman, and come of Brutes blood. 

My name is ap Ryce, ap Davy, ap Flood : 

I love our Lady, for I am of hyr kynne. 

He that doth not love her, I beshrewe his chynne. 

My kyndred is ap Hoby, ap Jenkin, ap GofFe. 

Bycause I go barelegged, I do catch the cofFe. 

Bycause I do go barelegged it is not for pryde. 

I have a gray cote, my body for to hyde. 

I do love cawse boIy\ good rosted cheese, 

And swysshe metheglyn I loke for my fees. 

And yf I have my Harpe, I care for no mor^ 

It is my treasure, I kepe it in store. 

For my harpe is made of a good mare's skyn, 

The strynges be of horse heare, it maketh a good dyn. 

My songe, and my voyce, and my harpe doth agree, 

Much lyke the bussing of an homble bee : 

Yet in my country I do make pastyme 

In tellyng of prophyces which be not in ryme. * 

I have before mentioned "A ryghtpleasant and merry History 
of the Mylner of Abington "*, with his wife and his faire 
daughter, and of two poor scholars of Cambridge," a meagre 

^ That is, toasted cheese, next men- the cathedrall church of Saint Andrews, 

tioned. is the fairest and the greatest payre of 

' Ch. ii. In the prose description of orgyns [organs] in al Chiystendome, in 

Wales he says, there are many beautiful the whidi orgins be many instrumentes 

and strong castles standing yet. << The and vyces [aevices] as gians [giants] 

castels and the countre of Wales, and heads and starres, the which doUi move 

the people of Wales, be much lyke to the and wagge with their jawes and eis 

castels and the country of the people of [eyes] as fast as the player playeth.*' 

Castyle and Biscayn." In describing ch. xxiii. 

Gascopy, he says, that at Bordeaux, << in "* A village near Cambridge. 
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epitome of Chaucer's Miller's Tale. In a blank leaf of the 
Bodleian copy, this tale is said by Thomas Newton of Cheshire^ 
an elegaat Latin epigrammatist of the reign of queen Elisabeth, 
to have been written by Borde**. He is also supposed to have 
published a collection erf silly stories called Scogin*s Jests, 
six^ in number. Perhaps Shakespeare took his idea from this 
jest-book, that Scogan was a mere bufibon, where he says that 
Falstaffe, as a juvenile exploit, " broke Scogan's head at the 
court-gate °." Nor have we any better authority, thian this 
publicatioli by Borde, that Scogan was a graduate in the uni- 
versity, and a jester to a king p. Heame, at the end of Be- 
nedictus Abbas, has printed Borde's Itinerary, as it may be 
called ; which is littlemore than a string of names, but is quoted 
by Nordenin his Speculum Britannia **. Borde's circula- 
tory peregrinations, in the quality of a quack-doctor, might 
have furnished more ample materials for an English topography. 
Beside the Breviary of Health, mentioned above, and which 
was approved by the university of Oxford, Borde has left the 
DiETARiE OF Health, reprinted in 1576, the Promptuarie 
OF Medicine, the Doctrine of Urines, and the Principles 
of Astronomical Prognostications ' : which are proo& of 
attention to his profession, and shew that he could sometimes 
be serious *. But Borde's name would not have been now re- 

" See supr. vol. ii. p. 267. See Tyrwhitt's Chaucxh^ vol. v. Ak 

** Sec P. Hen. it. Aot iii. Sc. ii. AccouNt, &c. p. xx. And compare what 

^ It is hard to say whence J<m8on got I have said of Scc^m, sapr, voL ii. p. 

his account of Scogan, Masque of the 446. [where Mr. Ritson*s correction of 

Fortunate Isles, voL iv. p. 192. this passage is given.] Drayton, in the 

Merefod, Skogan? What was he? Preface to his Eclogues, says, "the 

JbhpkkL O, a fine genfl^man, ahd a Cosjn Clout of Scogoan under Henry 

Master of Arts the seventh is pretty." He must mean 

Of Henry the Fourth's time, that made Skelton. 

^^uises *> X^ig. 18. MisDLXGBX. i. K 

For the king's sones, and writ in balad- r j,^ PrmcypUs of Aitnmamye the 

royal wbiche diHgenU^ peracnUjfd Umn matter 

Mntilywell. ^ . ,.. ,, a j)rogmsticacyon to the workUs ende. In 

itfer^/.^Butwrotehebkeagende- ^^^^ chapters. For R. Coi^d, 

• t J?^' 1- Ii ^ i.i> V without date, 12ma It is among l^op 

JbApAie^.Inrhyme,finetinklmg rhyme, Moil's coUection at Cambri^ with 

and flowand verse, some other of Borde's books. 
Wim now and then some sense ; and he 

was paid for't, See Ames, Hkt. PRiirtr. ^ 15«. 

Regarded and reward^, which few poets ™^ P* '^^^ 
Are now adays* / 
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membered, had he wrote only prc^ound systems in medicine 
and a6tr<momy» He is known to posterity as a buffoon, not as 
a philosopher. Yet^ I think, some of his astronomical tracts 
have been epitomised and bound up with Erra Pater's Almanacs. 
Of Borde's niunerous books, the only one that can afford 
* any d^ee of entertainment to the modem reader, is the Die- 
tARiE OF Helthe : where, giving directions as a physician, 
conc^ning the choice of houses, diet, and apparel, and not 
suspecting how little he should instruct, and how much he might 
amuse, a curious posterity, he has preserved many anecdotes of 
the private life, customs, and arts, oi our ancestors ^ This 
work is dedicated to Thomas duke oi Norfolk, lord treasurer 
under Henry the Eighth. In the dedication, he speaks of his 
being called in as a physician to sir John Drury, the year when 
cardinal Wolsey was promoted to York ; but that he did not 
chuse to prescribe without consultii^ doctor Buttes, the king^s 
physician. He apologises to the duke, for not writing in the 
ornate phr^seciogy now generally affected. He also hopes to 
be excused, for using in his writings so many wardes of mirth : 
but this, he says, was only to make your grace merrie^ aiid be- 
cause mirth has ever been esteemed the best medicine. Borde 
niiiist have had no small share of vanity, who could think thus 
highly of his own pleasantly. And to what a d^ree of taste 
9iui refinement must our antient dukes and k»rds treasurers 
have amvec^ who could be exhilarated by the witticiaas and 
the li\«jly language of this &cetious philosopher? 

^ In liis nde8 fbr buildins or planning It, and to beoften soowerod. An OrdhaWI 
a House, he supposes a quadrangle. The of sundfy JruUs is convenient : but he 
Gate-house, or Tower, to be exactly op- rather recommends a Garden filled with 
ponte to the Portico of the Hall. The aromatic herbSi In the Garden a Fbol 
Privy Chambw to be annexed to the or two, for fish. A Park filled with deer 
^^lamber of State. A Parlour joining and conies. ** A Dove-house also is a 
to the Buttery and Pantiy at the lower necessary thyng about a mansyon-plaoe. 
end of the Hall. The Pastry -house and And, among other thynges, a Payre of 
Larder annexed to the Kitchen. Many Buttes is a decent th3mge about a raan- 
of the chambers to have a view into the syon. And otherwhyle, for a great man 
^^^hapeL In the outer quadrangle to be necessary it is for to passe his tyme with 
& stable, but only for horses iif pleasure, bowles in an aly, when al this Is finishad, 
^e stables, dairy, and slaughter-house, and the mansyon replenished with in- 
to be a quarter of a mile from the house, plements." Ch. iv. Sign. C. IL Dedica- 
The Moat to have a spring falling into tion dated 1542[7]. 
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John Bale, a tolerable Latin classic, and an eminent biogra- 
pher, before his conversion from popery, and his advancement 
to the bishoprick of Ossory by king Edward the Sixth, c<Hn- 
posed many scriptural interludes, chiefly from incidents of the 
New Testament. They are, the Life of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, written in 1538*. Christ in his twelfth year. Baptism 
and Temptation. The Resurrection of Lazarus. The Council 
of the High-priests. Simon the Leper. Our Lord's Supper, 
and the Washing of the feet of his Disciples. Christ's Burial 
and Resurrection. The Passion of Christ. The Comedie of 
the three Laws of Nature, Moses, and Christ, corrupted by 
the Sodomites, Pharisees, and Papists,* printed by Nicholas 
Bamburgh in 1538 : and so popular, that it was reprinted by 
Colwell in 1562". God's Promises to Man^. Our author, 
in his Vocacyon to the Bishoprick of Ossory^ informs us, that 
his Comedy of John the Baptist, and his Tragedy of God's 
Promises, were acted by the youths upon a Sunday, at the 
market cross of Kilkenny*. What shall we think of the state, 
I will not say of the stage, but of common sense, when these 
deplorable dramas could be endured? of an age, when the 
Bible was profaned and ridiculed from a princijde of piety? 
But the &shion of acting mysteries appears to have expired 
with this writer. He is said, by himself, to have written a 
book of Hymns, and another of jests and tales : and to have 
translated the tragedy of Pammachius^; the same perhaps 
which was acted at Christ's college in Cambridge in 1544, and 
afterwards laid before the privy council as a libel on the refer- 
mation*. A low vein of abusive burlesque, which had more 
virulence than humour, seems to have been one of Bale's ta- 
lents : two of his pamphlets against the papists, all whom he 
considered as monks, are entitled the Mass of the Gluttons, 

*'[See Harleian Miscell. vol. L-* ' FoU 24. [Still acted at the market- 

Fark.] cross of Bury, but not on a Sunday.— 

** Both in quarto. At the end is ^5bn^ Ashby.] 
of Benedictus, compiled by Johan Bale. ^ Cent. viii. 100. p. 702. And Ver- 

^ This was written in 1538. And first heiden, p. 149. 
printed under the name of a Tragkdie * See supr. p. 205. Bale says, " Pam- 

or IiiTXRiiUDK, by Cbarlewood, 1577. 4to. machii tragoecUas transtuli. '* 
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and the Alcoran of the Prelates^. Next to exposing the 
impostures of popery, literary history was his favorite pursuit: 
and his most celebrated performance is his account of the 
British writers. But this work, perhaps originally undertaken 
by Bale as a vehicle of his sentiments in religion, is not only 
fiiU of misrepresentations and partialities, arising from his re- 
ligious prejudices, but of general inaccuracies, proceeding from 
negligence or misinformation. Even those more antient Lives 
which he transcribes from Leland's commentary on the same 
subject, are often interpolated with false facts, and impertinently 
marked with a misapplied zeal for reformation. He is angry 
with many authors, who flourished before the thirteenth century, 
for being catholics. He tells us, that lord Cromwell frequency 
screened him from the fury of the more bigotted bishops, on 
account of the comedies he had published ^. But whether plays 
in particular, or other compositions, are here to be understood 
by comedies, is uncertain. 

Brian Anslay, or Annesley, yeoman of the wine cellar to 
Henry the Eighth about the year 1520, translated a popular 
French poem into English rhymes, at the exhortation of the 
gentle earl of Kent, called the Citie of Dames [Ladyes*], in 
three books. It was printed in 1 52 1 , by Henry Pepwell, whose 
prologue prefixed begins with these unpromising lines. 

So now of late came into my custode 
This forseyde book, by Brian Anslay, 
Yeoman of the seller with the eight king Henry. 

Another translator of French into English, much about the 
same time, is Andrew Chertsey. In the year 1520, Wynkyn 
de Worde printed a book with this title, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. Here folaweth the passyon of our lord Jesu 
Crist translated out of French into Englysch by Andrew Chertsey 
gentleman the yere of our lord mdxx.*^ I will give two stanzas 

* Ibid. des Dames," by Christian of Ite. 
^ « Ob editas Comcedias." Ubi supr. Hist. Sketch, ii. 2a— Paek.] 

* [Mr. Ellis conjectures this to be a ^ in quarto, 
tranuation of the <* Tresor de la Cite 
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aS Robert Copland's prologue, as it records the diligence, and 
some other performances, of this very dsscure writer. 

The godly use of prudent-wytted men 
Cannot absteyn theyr auncyent exercise. 
Recorde of late how hesiley with his pen 
The translator of the sayd treatyse 
Hath him indevered, in most godly wyse, 
Bokes to translate, in volumes large and fayre. 
From French in prose, of goostly exemplaire. 

As is, the Jloure of God^ commaundementSi 
A treatyse also called Lucydaryey 
With two other of the sevyn sacraments^ 
One of cristen men the ordinaryj 
The seconde the craft to lyve well and to dye^ 
With dyvers other to mannes lyfe profytable, 
A vertuose use and ryght commendable. 

The FUmre qfCrocTs Commaundements was printed by Wynkyn 
de Wopde, in folio, in 1521. A print of the author's arms, 
with the name Chertsey, is added. TTie Lucydayre is trans- 
lated from a favorite old French poem called Li Lusidaire, 
Tliis is a translation of the Elucidarium, a large work in dia- 
logue, ccmtaining the smn of christi^i theology, by some attrir 
buted to Anselm archbishop of Canterbury in the twelfth cen- 
tury^. Chertsey's other versions, motioned in Copland's pro- 
logue, are from old French manuals of devotion, now equally 
forgotten. Such has been the fate of volumes fayre and large ! 
Some of these versions have been given to George Ashby, clerk 
of the signet to Margaret queen of Henry the Sixth, who wrote 
a moral poem for the use of their son prince Edward, on the 
Actroe policy of a prince^ finished in the author's eightieth year. 
The prologue begins with a compliment to " Maisters Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate," a proof of the estimation which that 
cddbrated triumvirate still continued to maintain. I bdiieve 

^ Wynkyn de Worde p rii i >e < | » Sere deuyf. With wfXMlen cuts. No date. 
hegynnetk a lytell treatyte called the Lycy- In quarto. 
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it was never printed. But a copy, with a small mutilation at the 
end, remains among bishop More's manuscripts at Cambridge ^ 
In the dispersed library of the late Mr. William Collins, I 
saw a thin folio of two sheets in black letter, containing a poem 
in the octave stanza, entitled, Fabyl's Ghoste, printed by 
John Rasteil in the year 1 5SS. The piece is of no merit ; and 
I should not perhaps have mentioned it, but as the subject serves 
to throw light on our early drama* Peter Fabell, whose appa^ 
rition speaks in this poem, was called The Merrie Devil of 
Edmonton^ near London. He lived in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and was buried in the chiurch of Edmonton. Weever, 
in his Antient Funeral Monuments, published in 1631, 
says under Edmonton, that in the diurch << lieth interred 
under a seemlie tombe without inscription, the body of Peter 
Fabell, as the repcMrt goes, upon whom this fable was fathered, 
that, he by his wittie devises b^uiled the devill. Belike he 
was some ingenious-conceited gen^man, who did use some 
sleighte trickes for his own dispcHiies. He Uved and died in 
the raigne of Henry the Seventh, saith the booke of his merry 
Pranks ^." The book oS Fabell's Merry Pranks I have never 
seen. But there is an old anonymous comedy, written in the 
reign of James the First, whidi took its rise from diis merry 
magician. It was printed in 1617, and is called the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, as it hath been sunning times acted by his 
majesties servants ut the Ghbe an the Banke^side^. In the 
Prologue, Fabell is introduced, reciting his own history. 

Tis Peter Fabdl a renowned scholler, 

Whose fame hadi still beene hitherto fi^'got 

By all the writers of this latter age. 

In Middle-^sex his birth, and his aboade. 

Not fidl seauen mile from this great famous citty : 

That^ for his fame in slights and magicke won. 

Was cald the Merry Fiend of Edmonton. 

* MSS. MoRK, 492. It begins, f Pag. 5S4. 
<* IMgbt [high] and mffjtitj prince and 'in quarto, Lend. 
my ryght good krde.** 
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If any heere make doubt of such a name, 

In Edmonton yet fresh vnto this day, 

Fixt in the wall of that old ancient church 

His monument remaineth to be seene : 

His memory yet in the mouths of men, 

That whilst he Uu'd he could deceiue the deuill. 

Imagine now, that whilst he is retirde. 

From Cambridge backe vnto his natiue home. 

Suppose the silent sable visage night, 

Casts her blacke curtaine ouer all the world, 

And whilst he sleepes within his silent bed, 

Toyl'd with the studies of the passed day : 

The very time and howre wherein that spirite 

That many yeares attended his coounand ; 

And oftentimes ^twixt Cambridge and that town^ 

Had in a minute borne him through the ayre. 

By composition 'twixt the fiend and him. 

Comes now to claime the scholler for his due. 

Behold him here laid on his resdesse couch. 

His fatall chime prepared at his head. 

His chamber guarded with these sable slights, 

And by him stands that necromantick chaire. 

In which he makes his direfiill inuocations, 

And binds the fiends that shall obey his will. 

Sit with a pleased eye vntill you know 

The commicke end of our sad tragique show. 

• 

The play is without absurdities, and the author was evidendy 
an attentive reader of Shakespeare. It has nothing, except the 
machine of the chime^ in common with Fabyll's Ghoste. 
Fabell is mentioned in our chronicle-histories, and, from his 
dealings with the devil, was commonly supposed to be a 
friar ^ 

In the year 1537, Wilfrid Holme, a gentleman of Hunting- 
ton in Yorkshire, wrote a poem called The Fall and evil Success 

^ See also Norden*s SmscuLUM Brj- p. 18. And Fuller's Worthies, Mid- 
TAVViM, written in 1596. Middlesex, dlesex, p. 186. edit fol. 1662. 
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of Rebellion. It is a dialogue between England and the author, 
on the commotions raised in the northern counties on account 
of the reformation in 15S7, under Cromwell's administration. 
It was printed at London in 1573. Alliteration is here carried 
to the most ridiculous excess : and from the constraint of ad- 
hering inviolably to an identity of initials, from an affectation 
of coining prolix words from die Latin, and from a total igno- 
rance of prosodical harmony, the author has produced one of 
the most obscure, rough, and unpleasing pieces of versification 
in our language. He seems to have been a disciple of Skelton. 
The poem, probably from its political reference, is mentioned 
by HoUinshed'. Bale, who overlooks the author's poetry in 
his piety, thinks that he has learnedly and perspicuously dis- 
cussed the absurdities of popery^. 

One Charles Bansley, about the year 1540, wrote a rhyming 
satire on the pride and vices of women rum a days. I know 
not if the first line will tempt the reader to see more. 

" Bo peep, what have we spied ! " 

It was printed in quarto by Thomas Rainolde; but I do not 
find it among Ames's books of that printer, whose last piece is 
dated 1555. Of equal reputation is Christopher Goodwin, 
who wrote the Mayden's Dreme, a vision without ima^na- 
tion, printed in 1542', and The Chance of the dolorus 
Lover, a lamentable story without pathos, printed in 1520°*. 
With these two may be ranked, Richard [Thomas] Feylde, 
or Field, author of a poem printed in quarto by Wynkyn de 
Worde, called A Contraversye betwene a Lover and a 
Jaye. The prologue b^ins 

Thoughe laureate poetes in olde antyquyte. 

I must not forget to observe here, that Edward Haliwell, 
admitted a fellow of King's college Cambridge in 1532, wrote 
the Tragedy of Dido, which was acted at saint Paul's schck>l 

* Chron. iii. p. 978. ^ ix. 22. " In 4to. Pr. " Upon a certain tyme 

} In 4to. Pr. « Behold you young la- as it befell." 
dies of high parentage. " 
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in London, under the conduct of the very learned master John 
Rigfatwise, before cardinal Wolsey". But it may be doubted, 
whether this drama wa« in English. Wood says, that it was 
written by Rightwise*^. One John Hooker, fellow of Magda- 
lene college Oxftmi in 1535, wrote a comedy called by Wood 
PiscATOR, or The Fuher caught'^. But as latinity seems to 
have been his object, I suspect this comedy to have been in 
Latin, and to have been acted by the youth of his college. 

The &naticisms of chemistry seem to have remained at least 
till the dissolution of the monasteries. William* Blomefield, 
otherwise Rattlesden, born at Bury in Suffolk, bachelor in 
physic, ai^ a monk of Bury*abbey, was an adventurer in quest 
of the philosopher's stone* While a monk of Bury, as I pre- 
sume, he wrote a metrical ch^nical tract, entitled, Blome- 
field's Blossoms, or the Campe op Philosophy. It is a 
vision, and in the octave stanza. It was originally writt^i in 
the year 1530, according to a manuscript that I have seen: 
but in the copy printed by Ashm^^S which has some few im- 
provements and additional stanzas, our author says he began 
to dream in 1557''. He is admitted into the camp of philo- 
sophy by Time, through a superb gate which has twelve locks. 
Just within the entrance were assembled all the true philoso- 
phers from Hermes and Aristotle, down to Roger Bacon, and 
the canon of Bridlington. Detached at some distance, appear 
those unskilful but specious pretenders to the transmutation of 
metals, lame, blind, and emaciated, by their own pernicious 
drugs and injudicious experiments, who de&auded kingHenry 
the Fourth ofimmense treasures by a counterfeit elixir. Among 
other wonders of this mysterious region, he sees the tr^e of 
philosophy, which has Meen different buds, bearing Meen 
different fruits. Afterwards Blomefield turning protestant, did 

« 

■ See supr. p. 259. ful whether his name was not Myles.— 

° Compav* Tanner, iBiat. p^g. 632. Park.] 

372. Ath. Oxon. i. 17. 'See Stanz. 5. 

^ AaH. OacoH.X eo, 'See Ashmole's Thiatrum Cheki- 

[* From Ashmole*s notes onllieatJnifn cum, p. SOS. 478. 

Chemicum 1652, p. 47i3, it seems doubt- " ^ 
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not renounce his chemistry with his religion, for he appears to 
have dedicated to queen Elisabeth another system of occult 
science, entitled. The Rule of Life, or the fifth Essence,^ 
with which her majesty must have been highly edified*. 

Although lord Surrey and some others so lar deviated fi'om 
the dullness of the times, as to copy the Italian poets, the same 
taste does not seem to have uniformly influenced all the nobi- 
lity of the court of king Henry the Eighth who were fond of 
writing verses. Henry Parker, lord Morley, who died an old 
man in the latter end of that reign, was educated in the best 
literature which our Universities afforded. Bale mentions his 
Tragedies and Comedies, which I suspect to be nothing more 
than grave mysteries and moralities, and which probably would 
not now have been lost, had they deserved to live. He men- 
tions also his Rhymes, which I will not suppose to have been 
imitations of Petrarch ^ Wood says, that " his younger years 
were adorned with all kinds of superficial learning, especially 
with dramatic poetry, and his elder with that which was di- 
vine"." It is a stronger proof of his piety tlian his taste, that 
he sent, as a new year's gift to the princess Mary, Hampole's 
Commentary upon seven of the first penitential Psalms, 
The manuscript, with his epistle prefixed, is in the royal ma- 
nuscripts of the British Museum^. Many of Morley's trans- 
lations, being dedicated either to king Heniy tlie Eighth, or 
to die princess Mary, are preserved in manuscript in the same 
royal repository *• They are chiefly from Solomon, Seneca, 
Erasmus, Athanasius, Anselm, Tliomas Aquinas, and Paulus 
Jovius. The authors he translated show his track of reading. 
But we should not forget his attention to the classics, and that 
he translated also Tully's Dream of Scipio, and three or four 
lives of Plutarch, although not immediately from the Greek y. 
He seems to have been a rigid catholic, retired and studious. 

• MSS. MoBC, autograph. 430. IV. "^ MSS. 18. B. xxi. 

*' Althoughe, most redoubted, sufiran ^ But see MSS. Gresham. 8. 

lady." See Fox, Martyiu edit i. p. 479. ^ See MS& (Bibi. Bodl.) Laud. H, 

* Script. Brit. par. p. st. 103, 17. MSS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. 2 — 17 D. 
" Ath. OxoM. i. 52. xi,— 18 A. Ix. And Walpole, Ror. and 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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Hi8 declaration) or paraphrase, on the ninety-fourth Psahn, 
was printed by Berthelette in 1539. A theological commen- 
tary by a lord, was too curious and important a prodaction to 
be n^lected by our first printers. 

Noi. AuTH. L p. 92. seq. [p. 313. of Ath. Oion. by Mr* Bliss, toL L ccL 
Mr. Park's edition, where a spedmen of 1 17. and the Brit. Bibliography, vol 4. 
bif poetiy is given. See also Wood's p. 107.] 
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SECTION XLII. 



J OHN Heywood, commonly cialled the epigrammatist, was 
beloved and rewarded by Henry the Eighth for his buffoone- 
ries*. At leaving the university, he commenced author, and 
was countenanced by sir Thomas More for his facetious dispo- 
sition. To his talents of jocularity in conversation, he joined 
a skill in music, both vocal and instrumental. His merriments 
were so irresistible, that they moved even the rigid muscles of 
queen Maryf ; and her sullen solemnity was not proof against 

* [From having been tenned civis as face, saith of her thus in much elo-' 

LoncUtunsis by Bale, he has been con- quent phrase, 

sidered as a native of London by Btts, (jj^g pj^ce ye ladyes all, bee gone, 

Ftallfir, Wood, Tanner, and by the edi- ghewe not your selves att all, 

tors of tiie Kew Biog. Diet in 1798. por why? behoulde there cometh one 

Langbaine* and after him Gildon, con- whose face yours aU blanke shaU. 

veyed the information that he had lived j^^ eulodst then proceeds to describe 

at North Uims, Herte; and Mr. Reed ^^ ^'rtu^ attraction of her looks, the 

has followed up this reportin Biog. ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ U^^, ^^^^^ 

Dram, by saying he was bom there. „.„„^ x„ ,^. ^L^ „«.«:*„ ♦!,« «^,*k -« j 

mtNJhlvl^^ SI^StJ^jntnLttw^d 

^ J!?'^^''^^ "?i f ^ "? T' "^^ deed which mingled in her character, 
be deduced from the following hues m j^. ^:^^^^ was taken ^en the nrfn- 
nialiasBanquetl620,byHenl>eacham. ^^^rSgl^n ;1S!d ^^^^^ 

Ithmketheplace»thatgavemefirstmy the year 1534. Part of the above poem 

|,ir^ was prmted among the songs and son- 

The genius had of epigram and mirth ; nets of Uncertain Authors in Tottell's 

There famous More did his Utopia ©"^y miscellany, and has been inserted 

<f„^(l;e by Mr. Warton at p. S32, with high com- 

And there came Bevwoods Epigrams to mendation of the unsuspected writer. 

light, JPark.] Two ballads by Heywood printed in 

1554 and 1557 are preserved in the ar- 

f [Heywood evinced his attachment chives of the Society of Antiquaries, 

to this princess long before her ascent to The former was written on the marriage 

the throne, as appears from a copy of of Philip and Mary; the latter, on the 

verses preserved in Harl. MS. 1703, traitorous taking of Scarborough castle, 

entitled, '< A Description ofa most noble Both have been reprinted in vol. ii. of 

Ladye, advewed by John Heywoode a Supplement to tiie Harleian Miscel* 

presently; who advertisinge heryeares lany.— Park.] 

' ** North Mimmes in Herts, neere to Saint Albans.*' Sir Thomas More must 
have had a seat in that neighbourhood, says Dr. Berkenhout. His admiration of 
Heywood's repartees is noticed in Dod*s Church History, vol, i, p. 369. 

2 B 2 
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his songs, his rhymes, and his jests*. He is said to have been 
often invited to exercise his arts of entertainment and pleasantry 
in her presence, and to have had the honour to be constantly 
adniitted into her privy-chamber for this purpose*. 

Notwithstanding his professional dissipation, Heywood ap- 
pears to have lived comfortably under the smiles of royal pa- 
tronage. What the Fairy Queen could not procure for 
Spenser from the penurious Elisabeth and her precise ministers, 
Heywood gained by puns and conceits. 

His comedies, most of which appeared before the year 1 5S4, 
are destitute of plot, humour, or character, and give us no very 
high opinion of the festivity of this agreeable companion. They 
consist of low incident, and the language of ribaldry. But per- 
fection must not be expected before its time. He is called our 
first writer of comedies. But those who say tliis, speak without 
determinate ideas, and confound comedies with moralities and 
interludes. We will allow, that he is among the first of our 
dramatists who drove the Bible from the stage, and introduced 
representations of familiar life and popular manners. These 
are die tides of his plays. The Play called the four P*s, being 
a new and a very mery Enterlude of a Palmer, a Par- 
PONER, A PoTYCARY, AND A Pedlar, printed at London in 

[* One of these is preserved in Cotton his plate was lately sold, said somewhat 

MS. Jul. F. X. ** When Qucene Mary ^arply, < Why, sir, will not these cups 

tolde ikeywoode that the priestes must serve as good a man as your selfe?* 

forego their wives, he merrily answered : Heywood readily replied, * Yes, if it 

Then your grace must allow them lent' please your grace : but I would have one 

mans, for the clergie cannot live without of them stand still at myne elbow full of 

saiice,** Another is recorded by Putten- drinke, that I might not be driven to 

ham in his Arte of English Poesie, J589. trouble your men so often to call for it^* 

<* At the Duke of Northumberland's This pleasant and speedy turn of the 

bourd, merry John Heuwood was allowed former wordes holpe all the matter againe, 

to sit at the table's end. The duke had a whereupon the duke became very plea- 

yery noble and honorable my nde alwayes saunt and dranke a bolle of wine to Hejf' 

to pay his debts well, and when he lacked wood, and bid a cuppe should alwayes be 

money, would not stick to sell the great- standing by him.*' p. 231^ Pitts has re- 

est part of his plate : so had he done lated an extraordinary instance of his 

few dayes before. Heywood being loth death-bed waggery, which seems to vie 

to call for his drinke so oft as he was dry, in merriment with the spaffold jests of 

turned his eye toward the cupbord and Sir Hiomas More in artictdo mortis*^ 

sayd, ' I finde great misse of your grace's Pa rk. ] 

standing cups:' the duke thinkmg he * Wood, Ath, Oxoir. i, 150, 
had sp^en it of some knowledge that 
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quarto*, without date or name of the printer, but probably 
.from the press of Berthelette or Rastell. The Play ^Love. 
The Play of the Weather, or a new and a very mery Enter- 
LUDE of all maner of Weathers, printed in quarto by Wil- 
liam Rastell, 1533, and again by Robert Wyer**. A mery Play 
betweene the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate, and 
neybour Pratte, in quarto, by William Rastell, dated the fifth 
day of April, 1533. The Play of Gejiteelnes and Nobilitie, in 
two parts, at London, without date. The Pinner of Wakefiel('y 
a CoMEDiE. Philotas Scotch f, a Comedie* A mery Play be- 
tweene JoHAN the htisbandj Tyb the mfe^ and syr Johan the 
preeste^ by William Rastell, in quarto, 1533. 

His Epigrams, six hundred in number <^, are probably some 
of his jokes versified J; and perhaps were often extemporane- 
ous sallies, made and repeated in company. Wit and humour 
are ever found in proportion to the progress of poUteness. The 
miserable drolleries and the contemptible quibbles, with which 
these little pieces a)*e pointed, indicate the great want of refine- 
ment§ ; not only in the composition but in the conversation of 

[* Reprinted in Dodsley*s collection of it as perillous to deal cards as play.** 

Old Plays, from an edition sine anno Lond.1566. — 1577.— 1587. — l597.4to. 

▼el loco* Herbert says it was printed See John Hztwoodes Woobkes, Anno 

by J. Aide in 1569, and by W. Middle- domini 1576. Imprinted at London in 

ton without date. Typog. Ant p. 576. Fleete-streate, etc by Thomas Marshe. 

—Park.] In quarto. The colophon has 1577. 

** In duodecimo. No date. Pr. " Ju- This edition is not mentioned by Ames. 

'piVtt ryght far so far longe as now were £The earliest edition I have seen was 

to recyte.** dated L562, and this included the six 

f [Langbaine expressed a confident centuriesofEpigrammes, and both parts 

beUef Uiat Philotas and the Pindar of of the dialogue on proverbs.— Park.] 
Wakefield were not Heywood*s compo- \ [ Gabriel Harvey in a note on Speght's 

sitionsy and Mr. Reed fully coincided Chaucer,, (penes Bp. Percy) says that 

in the same belief.—- 'Park.] some of Hey wood's epigrams are sup- 

° See three hundred Epigrammes on posed to be conceits and devices of plea- 
three hundred Proverbes. Pr. " If every sant Sir Thomas More. — Park.1 
man mend one, ** London, without date, § [Heath well observed in his first 
but certainly before 1553. Agpn, 1577. Century of Epigrams, 1610, that 

^m;rPrf*^< Rj^e^aottfl^i^ " Heywood the old EngUsh epigrammj^st 

Land. 1S66.-1577.-1587. 4U). The ^»? "^ "* "'."• »°^ J*™* '^ ••* ff^' 
fourth hundred of Epigrammes, Lond. S"* ""^ adues we of the modem fne 

without date. AgaiS, 1577.-1587— ^»™ "^ ""* '"•""" "* "'* !*"»"«• 
1597. 4to. Pr. Prol. " Ryme without Puttenham had some time before re- 
reason, and reason.*' The fifth and sixth marked with critical discrimination, that 
hundredth of Epigrammes. Pr, ** Were " Heywood came to. be well bene^ted for 
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our ancestors* This 19 a specimeny on a piece of humour of 
WoheysFoolf A saying of Patch my lord Cardinal s foole*. 

Maister Sexton**, a person of unknowen witte^ 
As he at my lord Cardinal's boord did sitte, 
Greedily raught*^ at a goblet of wine : 
Drinke none, sayd my lord, for that sore leg of thjrne: 
I warrant your Grace, quoth Sexton, I provide 
For my leg : for I drinke on the tother side. *" 

The following is rather a humorous tale than an epigram, 
yet with an epigrammatic turn. 

Although that Foxes have been scene there seeldeS 
Yet was there lately in Finsbery Feelde** 
A Foxe sate in sight of certaine pec^le, 
Noddii^, and blissing^, staring on Poules steeple. 
A Maide toward market with hens in a band 
Came by, and with the Foxe she fell in hand^. 
" What tiiii3g is it, Rainard, in your braine plodding, 
That bringeth this busy bUssing, and nodding? 
I nother * nod for sleepe sweete hart, the Foxe saide, 
Nor blisse for spirites™, except the divell be a maide: 
My nodding andblissing breedth of wonder** 
Of the witte ° of Poules Weathercoke yonder. 
There is more witte in that cocks ondy head 
Than hath bene in all mens beds that be dead* 
As thus— -by common report we finde, 
All that be dead, did die for lacke qfwinde : 

the myrth and quiknesse of his conceits, ' The real fiamQ of Patchy Wolsey*s 

more than for any good learning which Fool. 

was in him." Art of Eng. Poesie.-<- * reached* 

Fabk.] f First Hukpebd. Epigr. 44. 

* [When 1^ Tliomas More had re- ' seldom. ^ ^ Fin^uiy field, 

signed the Chancellorship, he gave his ' bowing and blessing, 

fool Paterson to the Lord Mayor of > joined company. 

London upon this condition, that he > neither, 

should every year wait on him who sue- "^ to drive away evil spufts. 

ceeded to the office. See More*s Life of " proceeds from wonder. 

Sir Thomas More, p. 108. Paek.] ° wisdoxS' 
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But the Weathercocks wit is not so treake 

To Uicie mnde — ^die winde is ever in his beake* 

So that, while any winde bk>wth in lSb& skie, 

For lacke of mnde that Weathercocke will not die.** 

She cast downe hir hennes, and now did she blisP, 

^< Jesn," quod die, ^in nomine patris ! 

Who hath ever heard, at any season, 

Of a Foxes forgeing so feat a reason f^ 

And while she preysed the Foxes wit so^ 

He gat her hennes on his necke, and to go^. 

" Whither away with my hennes, Foxe?" quoth she. 

** To Poules pig"^ as fast as I can," quoth he. 

Betweene these Hennes and yonder Weathercocke^ 

I will assaie to have chickens a flocke; 

Which if I may get, this tale is made goode^ 

In all christendome not so Wise a broocleJ" * ■ 

Another is on tlie phrase, imggtng beards. 

It is Tnery in ImU^ *when beardes 'wagge all. 
Husband, for this these woordes to mynd t call ; 
This is ment by men in their merie eating. 
Not to wag their beardes in brauling or Uureating : 
Wyfe, the meaning hereof differth not two pinnes. 
Between wagginge of mens beards and womens chins. ^ 

On the &shion of wearing Verdtr^aiesj or &i:thingales. 

Alas ! poore verdingales must lie in the street. 
To Iiouse them no dore in the citee made meete. 
Synce at our narrow doores ihey in cannot win", 
Sende them to Oxfcarde, at brodegates to get in. ^ 

Our author was educated at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, so 
called from an uncommonly wide gate or entrance, and since 

' crois herself. ' Efiorammes on Fkoyxkbes. Epi^ 

** began to steal off. gram 2. 

' pike, i.e. spire, or steeple. " enter in. ^vn is probably a con- 

' The FIRST HuNDBCD. Epigr. la traction for fi<r in. But see Tyrwhitt*a 

There are six more Hnes, which are su- Gloss. Ch. TSee toL i. p. 168. noteq.] 

perfluous. * ^^ Fiftk Hvkbkbd. Epigr. S5. 
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converted into Pembroke college. These Epigrams are men- 
tioned in Wilson's Bhetorike, published in 1553*. 

Another of Heywood's works, is a poem in long verse, en- 
titled, A Dialogue contayning in effect the number of althc 
Proverbes in the English tongue compact in a matter concerning 
two marriagesf. The first edition I have seen, is dated 1547 ^ 
All the proverbs of the English language are here interwoven 
into a very silly comic tale. 

The lady of the story, an old widow now going to be married 
again, is thus described, with some degree of drollery, on the 
bridal day. 

In this late olde widow, and then olde newe wife. 
Age and Appetite fell at a strong strife. 
Her lust was as yong, as her lims were olde. 
The day of her wedding, like one to be solde, 

• [" TheEngllsh proverbes gathered by " That your Grace," said he, " might see 

Ihon Heiwoode helpe Well in this be- me.** Sir John Harrington has an Epi- 

haulfe (allegory), the whiche commonlie gram on a witty speech of HeywoOd to 

are nothyng els but allegories and darke the Queene, another on young Hey- 

devised sentences," fol. 90. a. Again, wood's answer to Lord Warwick, ands 

** for furnishing similitudes the pro- third on old Heywood*s sons.— Paek.] 
verbes of Heiwoode helpe wonderfull ' In quarto. Others followed, 1549. 

wele for thys purpose,** foL 96. b. — —1562.— 1566.— 1576.— 1587.— 1598. 

ParkJ 4to. 

f [Ine following anecdote relating to HDavies, of Hereford, in his << Scourge 

this work has been transmitted among of Folly," about 1611, printed a DescofU 

some ** witty aunsweres and saiengs of upon Englishe proverbes^ and exhibited 

Englishmen ** in Cotton MS. Jul. F. x. wi|h a retrograde taste, not only the man- 

" William Paulett, Marques of Wyn- ner, but the dull rhymth (?) of his pre- 

chester and highe treasurer of £nge- cursor, in the following metrical ad- 

lande, being presented by John Hey- dress 
woode with a booke, asked him what yt 

conteyned? and when Heywoode told To old John Heywood the Epigram- 
him < All the proverbes in Enelishe *— matist. 

* What, all ?* quoth my Lorde ; * No, 

Bate me an ace, * quoth Bolton,* is that in Olde Heywood have with thee in his od 
youre booke?* * No, by my faith, my vaine 

Lorde, I thinke not,* aunswered Hey- That yet with booksellers as new doth 
woode.** But the neatest replication remaine. 

of this professed coiut-wit seems to be New poets sing riming, but thy lymet 
recorded in C£hnden*s Remaines, 1605, advance 

p. 234. Heywood being asked by Queen Themselves in light measures : for thus 
Mary " What wind blew him to the they doe dance, 

court ? ** He answered, *' Two specially : He gather some proverbes thou gatherdst 
the one to see your Majestie.** " We before, 

thank you for that,** said the Queen ; To descant upon them as thou didst of 
•< but, 1 pray you, what is the other ? ** yore, &c.— Pa^k.] 
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She set out hersdf in fyne apparell : 

She was made like a beere-pot, or a barrell. 

A crooked hooked nose, beede browde, blere eyde, 

Many men wisht for beautifying that bryde. 

Her waste to be gyrde in, and for a boone grace, 

Some well favoured visor on her ill favourd face ; 

But with visorlike visage, such as it was, 

She smirkt and she smilde, but so lisped this las. 

That folke might have thought it d(me onely alone 

Of wantonnesse, had not her teeth been gone. 

Upright as a candel standeth in a socket, 

Stoode she that day, so simpe de cocket y. 

Of auncient fathers she tooke no cure nor care. 

She was to them as Jcoy as a Crokers mare. 

She tooke the'ntertainment of the yong men. 

All in daliaunce, as 7iice as a nuns hen^. 

I suppose. That day her eares might well glow, 

For all the town talkt of her hie and low. 

One sayd a wel favourd olde woman shee is : 

The devill shee is, saide another : and to this 

In came the third with his Jive egges, and sayd. 

Fifty yere agoe I knew her a trim mayde. 

Whatever she were then, sayde one, she is nowe. 

To become a bryde, as meete as a sofwe. 

To beare a saddle. She is in this mariage. 

As comely as a cowe in a cage. 

Gup with a gald back. Gill, come up to supper. 

What mine old mare would have a neuoe cruppa^ 

And now mine olde hat must have a new band, &c.* 

The work has its value and curiosity as a repertory of pro- 
verbs made at so early a period. Nor was the plan totally void 

y I do not understand this, which is is used in Wilson's Arte of R^etorikx, 

marked for a proverb. [The phrase oc- <* I knewe a priest that was as nice as a 

curs in Skelton's Punnyng of Elynour Nunnes Hefi, when he would say masse 

Rummin : he would never sale Dominus Vous- 

And gray russet rocket cum, but Dominus VolncunU" fol. 11 2. a. 

With symper the cocket.— Park.] edit. 1567. 4to. 

* An admirable proverbial simile. It * Second Part. ch. i. 
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of ingenuity, to exhibit these maxims in the course of a narra- 
tive, enlivened by facts and circumstances. It certainly was 
susceptible of humour and invention. 

Heywood's largest and most laboured performiince is the 
Spider and the Flie, with wooden cuts, printed at London 
by Thomas Powell, in 1556**. It is a very long poem in the 
octave stanza, containing ninety-^ight chapters. Perhaps there 
never was so dull, so tedious, and trifling an apologues with- 
out fancy, meaning, or moral*. A long tale of fictitious man- 
ners will always be tiresome, unless the design be burlesque : 
and then the ridiculous, arising from the contrast between the 
solemn and the light, must be ingeniously supported? Our 
author seems to have intended a fable on the burlesque con- 
struction f : but we know not when he would be serious and 
when witty, whether he means to make the reader laugh, or to 
give him advice. We must indeed acknowledge, that the age 
was not yet sufficiently refined, either to relish or to produce bur- 
lesque poetry*^. Harrison, the author of the Description of 

*> In quarto. Measure is a merry meane 
* [Mr. Ellis, in his Historical Sketch In volewmes fuU or flat, 
of English Poetry, &c. chap. xvr. has There is no chi^ter nor no sceaiie 
pronounced this parabolic tale " utterly That thou appliest like that, 
contemptible :" buthe haj extracted two Epig. upon Proverbes, Cent.iiL Ep. 28. 
specimensfromthe first Centuryof Hey* Pakk.1 
wood's Epigrams, which certainly pos- 
sess more true epigrammatic point than f [Herbert 6ays— "We are to consider 
those selected by Mr. Warton. The the author here, as he really was, a catho. 
following lines afford the most favorable lie ; partial in vindicating die catholic 
instance of his versification. cause and the administration by queen 

Mary, whom he characterises by die 

On Measure. maid, with her broom (the dvil sword), 

•ayr • executinir the commands of her master 

^Th^fiil""^^ "^"% • V (Christ) and hermistress (holy ehurch). 

Which filde with noppy dnnke ^ ^^'j^^ ^ ^ ^ undersuid the ca- 

When menydrinkfersdrinke off cleane, ^oUcsfand by the sinders, the pro- 

Then memly they wmke. ^^^^^ Howjustly2echii,ictersa« 

Measure is a merry meane, supported I have neither leisure norin- 

But I meane measures gret, clination to examine." MS. note.— > 

Where lippes to litele pitchers leane. Park. J 

Those lippes they scantly wet. *" B"* ^ ^^^ ^^*' forg^ CSiaucer s Sn 

Thofas: and that ami>ng the Cottoa 

Measure is a nrierry meane, manuscripts, there is an ftocmymous 

And measure is this mate; poem, perhaps coeval with^ Chaucer, in 

To be a Deacon or a Dean the style of allegorieal burlesque, which 

Thou wouldst not change the state. describes the power of money, wiUi gfeat 
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BR17AINE9 prefixed to Hollmsiied's Chronicle, has left a sen- 
^Ue cnticitoi on tbis poeim <^ Oiie hath made a booke i^the 
Spiber and the Fli£, Dfiierein he dealeChsoprofoimdlie, and 



humour, and ki no eommon vein of sa- 
dxe. The hero of the piece is suPsNinr. 
MSS. Cott. Galha £. d. 

IKCIPIT KARBACIO OE OMO CENARIO. 

In erth it es a littill thing. 
And r^nes als* a riche king, 

Whare he es lent in land ; 
Sib Pbni e9 his. name calde. 
He makes both yong and aide ' 

Bow untiU' Ins hand : 

Papes, Binges, and emperoures, 
Bisschoppes, abbottes, and priowres. 

Person, prest, and knygfat, 
Dukes, ^les, and ilk barowne. 
To seme him er ^ tbai ful boune'. 

Both bidi^ and nyght* 

Sm Pbni diaunges man's mode. 

And gers* them oft to doun thaire hode 

And to rise him agayne ^ 
Meii honors him with grete reuerence, 
Makes ful mekell obedience 

Vnto that litiU swaine. 

In kinges court es it no bote *, 
Ogaines sir Peni for to mote ', 

So mekill es he of myght, 
He es so witty and so Strang, 
That be it neuer so mekill wrang. 

He will makit right. 

With Pent may men wemen till *• 
Be thai neuer so strange of will, 

So oft may it be sene, 
Lang with Mm wiH thai noght chide, 
For he may g&r tliam trayl syde" 

In gude skiarlet and grene. 

He may by ^ both heuyn and hell. 
And ilka tiling that es to sell. 
In erth has he swilk grace. 



He may lese *■ and he may bind. 
The pouer er ay put bihiad, 
Whare he cumes in place. 

When he bigines him to mell ", 
He makes meke that are was fell^ 

And waik ^ that bald has bene. 
All ye nedes ful sone er sped^, 
Bath withowten borgh and wed ", 

Whare Peni gase bitwene **. 

The domes men *• he mase" so blind 
That he may noght the right find 

Ne the suth ** to se. 
For to gif dome" tham es ful lath" 
Tharwith to mak sib Peni wrath, 

Ful dere with tham es he. 

Thare** strif was Peni makes pese*^. 
Of all angers he may relese. 

In land whare he will lende. 
Of fase " may he mak frendes sad. 
Of counsail tiiar tham neuer be rad*^. 

That may haue him to frende. 

That siBE es set on high dese ", 
And serued with mani riche mese " 

Atthehighburde". 
The more he es to men plente> 
The more zemid " alway es he : 

And halden dere in horde. 

He makes mani be forswome. 
And sum life and saul fodorne*. 

Him to get and wyn. 
Other god will thai none haue, 
Bot that litil round knaue, 

Tliaire bales " for to blin ». 

On him halely * tliaire hertes sett, 
Him for to luf « will thai noght let* 

Nowther for gude ne ill. 
All that he will in erth haue done, 
Ilka man grantes it ful sone. 

Right at his awin will. 



» ^^ w ^' V ^ . /'®' '^^y- ' ""^^^ causes, compels. 

T^^^""*' ,1 *^ 'dispute. >• approach, gain. "make^m 

walk»[He may enable them to wear long sweeping dresses. A « trayl-syde sown.'* 
says Dr. Jamieson, «is so long as to trail upon the ground."! w b^ 

"loose. "meddle. >» weak. " all you want is soon done. " borrowhiff 
or pledgmg. (^surety and pledge,] " goes between. "judges. "makes 

« *~*^V . ".J"'*?^'^"*' «*!?•. '^'^^^^ «* peace. "foes, "void.' 
» sect, rthe d^s..] ""^^ "»"gl»-teble. « coveted. » despise, qint. [lose.] 
» eyes, [nusenes. ] " bhnd. [stop. ] ^ wholly. " loye. " nTver cease 
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beyond all measure of skill, that neither he hiniselfe that made 
it, neither anie one that readeth it, can reach unto the meaning 
thereof^." It is a proof of the unpopularity* of this poem, 
that it never was reprinted. Our author's Epigrams, and the 
poem of Proverbs, wete in high vogue, and had numerous 
editions before the year 1598f. The most lively part of the 



He may both lene * and gyf ; 
He may ger both sla and Uf •, 
Both by frith and fell ^, 

Peni es a gude felaw, 

Men welcums him in dede and saw**. . 

Cum he neuer so oft. 
He es noght welkumd als a gest, 
But euennore serued with the best, 

And made at^ sit ful soft. 

Who so es sted in any nede **, 
With SIR Peni may thai spede. 

How so euer they betyde **, 
He thait sir Peni es with all, 
Sal haue his will in stede and stall. 

When other er set byside **. 

Sir Pent gers, in riche wede, 
Ful mani go and ride on stede ^, 

In this werldes wide. 
In ilka*' gamin and ilka play, 
The maystri es gifen ay 

To Pent, for his pride. 

Sir Pent over all gettes the gre *, 
Both in burgh and in cete *•, 

In castell and in towre. 
Withowten owther spere or schelde", 
Es he the best in frith or felde, 

And stalworthest in stowre ". 

In ilka place, the suth es sene**. 
Sir Peni es ouer-al bidene, 

Maister most in mode. 
And all es als he will cumand : 
Ogains his stevyn " dar no man standi 

Nowther by land ne flode. 

Sir Pent mai ful mekill availe " 
To tham that has nede of cownsail, 
Als sene es in assize " : 



He lenkithes '^ life and saues fro ded *'. 
Bot luf it noght ouer wele 1 rede ", 
For sin of couait^se *. 

If thou haue happ tresore to win, 
Delite the noght to mekill tharin^. 

Ne nything ** thareof be. 
But spend it als wele als thou can. 
So that thou luf both god and\na^ 

In perfite charite. 

God grante vs grace with hert i^nd will, 
The gudes that he has gifen vs tiU ", 

Wele and wisely to spend. 
And so oure lines here for to lede, 
That we may haue his blis to mede *", 

Euer withowten end. Amen. 

An old Scotch poem called sir Penvt 
has been formed from this, printed in 
A NTiENT Scottish Poems, p. 153. Edinb. 
1770. [See supr. vol. i. 9.] 

d Descrift. Brit. p. 226. HoUinsh. 
Chron. tom. i. 

• [Or rather, says Herbert, because 
-pojpeij has not since been re-established. 
MS. note.— Park.] 

f [In that year, or perhaps in 1596, 
the Epigrams of Sir John Davis were 
^ printed, and the following lines therdn 
addressed In Haywodum* 

Haywood that did in Epigrams excell 
In non put downe since my light 
Muse arose. 
As buckets are put down into a well, 
Or as a schooleboy puUeth down his 
hose. £p. 29. 

The lightness of Davis's witticisms led 
to their inhibition in 1599. Bastard in 



* lend. * kill and save. ** sea and land, [wood and hill.] ** doing 
and speaking. *■ to sit. ** under any difBciUty. ** whatever happens. 
** despised. ^ causes many to ride, &c. *' every. ^ degree, pre-eminence. 

• town and city. ** either. ** stoutest in battle. " truth is seen. 
•• voice, sound. *• be of much power. " as appears in the place of 
judicature, or, in passing sentence. " lengthens. *' death. " love 
money not too much, I advise. " covetausness. " too much therein, 
." iiydling. Be not too careless [niggardly] of it. . * to us. •■ our reward. 
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Spider and Flie is perhaps the mock-fight between the spiders 
and flies, an awkward imitation of Homer's Batrackomuo^ 
MACHY. The preparations for this bloody and eventful engage- 
ment, on the part of the spiders, in their cobweb-castle, are 
thus described. 

Behold ! the bat^ilments in every loope : 
How th' ordinance lieth, flies far and nere to fach : 
Behold how everie peace, that lieth there in groope% 
Hath a spider gonner, with redy-fired match. 
Behold on the wals, spiders making ware wach : 
The wach-spider in the towre a larum to strike, 
At aproch of any nomber shewing warlike. 

Se th' enprenabilF fort, in every border. 
How everie spider with his wepon doth stand, 
So thorowUe hamest^, in sp good order : 
The capital** spider, with wepon in hand. 
For that sort of sowdiers so manfully mand. 
With copwebs like casting nets all flies to quell : 
My hart shaketh at the sight : behold it is hell ! * 

The beginning of all this confusion is owing to a fly entering 
the poet*s window, not through a broken pane, as might be pre- 
sumed, but through the lattice, where it is suddenly entangled 
in a cobweb. ^ • The cobweb, however, will be allowed to be 
suflSciently descriptive of the poet's apartment. But I mention 
this circumstance as a probable proof, that windows of lattice, 
and not of glass, were now the common fashion. * 

Ills Christoloros 1598, has two allusions Or as your lady may it now be saide, 

to Hey wood ; and in some satirical poems That looks lesse lovely than her cham- 

publi^ed about 1616, I believe by beTmaide.^P4RK.] 

Anton, it is said, Mn rows. ^ impregnable. 

Jffeywoodwas held for Epigrams the best ' clad in armour. 

What time old Churchyard dealt in ^ perhaps capitayne. 

verse and prose : * Cap. 57. Signat. B b. ^ Ci^. i. 

But fashions since are grown out of ' See his Efigrammbs. Epig. 82. 

request First Hundred. And Puttenham*s 

As bombast^ doublets, bases and round Arte of English Foesie, Lib. L c. SI. 

hose ; p. 49. One of Hey wood*s Epigrams is 
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John He3rwood died, at Mechlin in Brabant ^bout the year 
1565 *• He was inflexibly attached to the xsatholic cause» and 
on the death of queen Mary quitted the kingdom. Antony 
Wood remarks"*, with his usual acrimony, that it was a matter 
of wonder with many, that, considering the great and usual 
want of principle in the profession, a poet should become a vo- 
luntary exile for the sake of religion, 

descriptive of his life and character. ** A briefe balet touching the trayteroiu 

FiFTE Hundred. Epigr. 100. takynge of Scarborowqastle," subsarib- 

ed J. Heywood, and printed in b. L 

Op Heywood. Mention is made of these at p. 371. 

Art thou Heywood with tiie mad mcry ««*«• .The first of them is allegorically 
^1^0 figurative, and begins : 

Yea forsooth, mayster, that same is even The Egles byrde hath spred bis wings 

hit* ^ And from far of bathe taken fiygbt. 

Art thou Heywood that applyeth mirth In whiche mcane way by no lourings 

more than thrift ? On bough or braunch this biide wold 

Yes, sir, I take mery mirth a golden ^flt. light ; 

Art thou Heywood that hath nude T^ on the Rose, both red and 

many mad Playes? whi^t. 

Yea many playes, few good woorkes in He lighteth now most lovingfie 

all my doyes. And therto moste behoWnglus. 

Art thou Heywood that hath made men ^ ,, ,<..,. . ^* 

mery lonir ? Fuller speaks of a book wntten 1^ Hcy- 

Yca and will, if I be made mery wood entitied « MonumenU Literaria," 

QQiQQ^ which are said to be non tarn labore cor^ 

Art tiiou HeyWood tiiat would be made ^«»/««» ^^^^ coi«fito. Worthies of 
mery now? London, p. 221. Lord Hales pomted 

Yea, sir, helpe me to it now I beseech o"* » ^H'! ^"^j"^ ^h^ Evergreen as the 

yQ^^ composition of Heywood, but they prove 

to be one of his Epigrams Scoticised. 

In the CoNCLUsiOH to tiie Shder and See Cent. i. p. 25.— Park.] 

Flie, Heywood mentions queen Mary • [An ^ilogue or conclusion to the 

and king Philip'. But as most of his works of Heywood in 1587, by Thomas 

pieces seem to have been written some Newton the Cheshu* poet, thus notices 

time before, I have placed him undar his decease : 

Henry the Eighth, __ . , „ , •» :, ^ 

[The {oUo^ng dbubtiess was com- ^'« autiior flayuwod dead and gone, 

posed on tiie spousals of Philip and ' .- and shnnde in tombe of clay, 

Mary : « A bakde specifienee paitiy tiie ^^^^'^ ^»* f^^ ^^ ^"^^ ^*^^^ ^^ 

maner, partly the matter, m the most ^ . .ff^S^^^ ff^^, ^- . u 

exceU^ meetyng and lyke mariage be- ^o bmlde himselfe a lasting tombe, not 

tweneoursover^VeLordandoSrso- «„, uX f jltSd^JSfJOriumnh 

veraigne Lady, tiie kynges and queenes ^"* ^^"^ ^*^ ^Sl" o*°° ^^""P'*- 

highnes. Pende by John Heywood." ^°« ^^^"^ Tyme.— Park.] 

Herb. p. «oa Oldys says he had seen "» Ath. Oxon. i. 15a 



* [Mr. Warton must have read the Conclusion of Heywood very cursorily, says 
Herbert, or he would not have been at sudi a loss for the intention of his poem ci 
the Spider and the Flie— Park.] 
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SECTION XLIII. 



X KNOW not if sir Thomas More may properly be consi- 
dered as fm English poet. He has, however, left a few obso- 
lete poems, which although without any striking merit, yet, as 
productions of the restorer of literature in England, seem to 
claim some notice here. One of these is, A mery Jest ham a 
Skrgeant *tmuld learne to play the Freere. Written by 
Maister Thomas More in hysyovih^. The story is too dull, 
and too long to be told here. But I will cite two or three of 
the prefatory stanzas. 

He that hath lafte** the Hosier's crafte, 

And falleth to making shone ^ ; 
The smythe that shall to payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper with whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng scole. 
An olde butler becum a cutler, 

I wene shall prove a fole. 
And an olde trot, that can, got wot, 

Nothyng but kysse the cup. 
With her phisick will kepe one sicke. 

Till she have soused hym up. 
A man of lawe that never sawe 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
Wenyng to ryse by marchaundyse, 

I praye God spede hym well ! 
A marchaunt eke, that wyll goo seke 

By all the meanes he may, 
To. fall in sute tyll he dispute 

His money cleane away ; 

* WoRKKS; Lond. 1^57. in folio. Sign. %\, ^ left. ^ shoes. 
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Pletyng the lawe for every strawe. 

Shall prove a thrifty man, 
With bate^ and strife, but by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter wyll go smatter 

In philosophy; 
Or a pedlar waxe a medlar 

In theolog}^ 

In these lines, which are intended to illustrate, by familiar 
examples, the absurdity of a Serjeant at law assuming the busi- 
ness of a friar, perhaps the reader perceives but little of that 
festivity, which is supposed to have marked the character and 
the conversation of sir Thomas More. The last two stanzas 
deserve to be transcribed, as they prove, that this tale was de- 
signed to be sung to music by a minstrel, for the entertainment 
of company. 

Now Masters all, here now I shall 

Ende there as I began ; 
In any wjrse, I would avyse, 

And counsayle every man, 
His own craft use, all newe refuse, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 
Play not the Frere, Now make good cheere, 

And welcome everych one. 

This piece is mentioned, among other popular story-books 
in 1575, by Laneham, in his Entertainment at Kjlling- 
woRTH Castle in the reign of queen Elisabeth *. 

In CERTAIN METERS, written also in his youth, as a prologue 
for his BoKE of Fortune, and forming a poem of consider- 
able length, are these stanzas, which are an attempt at personi- 
fication and imagery. Fortune is represented sitting on a 
lofty throne, smiling on all mankind, who are gathered around 
her eagerly expecting a distribution of her favours. 

•• debate. * Fol. 44. seq. 
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Then, as a ba3rte, she bryngeth forth her ware, 
Silver and gold, riche perle and precious stone ; 
On whiche the mased people gase and stare, 
And gi^e therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth : and in her trone 
Amyd her treasure and waveryng rychesse 
Prowdly she hoveth as lady and empresse. 

Fast by her syde doth wery Labour stand, 
Pale Fere also, and Sorow all bewept ; 
Disdayn and Hatred, on that other hand, 
Eke restles Watche fro slepe with travayle kept : 
Before her standeth Daunger and Envy, 
Flattery, Dysceyt, Mischiefe, and Tiranny.*^ 

Another of sir Thomas More's juvenile poems is, A Ruful 
Lamentacion on the death of queen Elisabeth, wife of Henry 
the Seventh, and mother of Henry the Eighth, who, died in 
childbed, in 1503. It is evidently formed on the tragical soli- 
loquies, which compose Lydgate's paraphrase of Boccace's 
book De Casibus virorum illustrium, and which gave birth 
to the Mirror for Magistrates, the origin of our historic 
dramas. These stanzas are part of the queen's complaint at 
the approach of death. 

Where are our castels now, where are our towers ? 

Goodly Rychemonde^, sone art thou gone from me ! 

At Westmynster that costly worke of yours 

Myne owne dere lorde, now shall I never see ! 

Almighty God vouchesafe to graunt that ye 

For you and your children well may edify. 

My palyce byldyd is, and lo now here I ly. ^ 

Farewell my dpughter, lady Margarete^ ! 
God wotte, full oft it greved hath my mynde 
That ye should go where we should seldome mete, 

. ' Ibid.' Sign. ^ vi. fore the queen died. 

■ the palace of Richmond. ^ Mamed in 1503 to James the 

*^ King Henry the Seventh*s chapel, Fourth, king of Scotland, 
begun in the year 1502. The year be- 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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Now I am gone and have left you behynde. 
O mortall folke, that we be Y&cy blynde ! 
That we last feere, fuU oft it is most iiye : 
From you depart I miist, apd lo now here I lye. 

Farewell, madame, my loi^des worthy mother'^ ! 
Comfort your son, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katharine, late the fere 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld so dere^ 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry. 
Pray for my souk, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry, my loyyng sonne adew". 
Our lofde encrease your honour and estate. 
Adew my doughter Mary, bright of hew", 
Ood make you vertuous, wyse, and fortunate. 
Adew swete hart^ my litle doughter Kate % 
Thou shalt, sweete babe, suche is thy desteny. 
Thy mother never know, for lo now here I ly.P 

In the fourth stanza, she reproaches the astrologers for their 
fidsity in having predicted, that this should be the happiest and 
most fortuna^ year of her whole life. This, while itis anatural 
reflection in the speaker, is a proof of More's contempt of a 
futile and frivolous science, then so much in esteem. I have 
been prolix in my citation from this forgotten poem : but I am 
of opinion, that some of the stanzas have strokes of nature and 
pathos, and deserved to be rescued from total oblivion. 

More, when a young man, contrived m an apartment of his 
father's house a goodly hangyng of fyne paynted clothe^ exhi- 
biting nine pageants, or allegoric representations, of the stages 
of man's life, together with die figures of Death, Fame, Time, 

^ Margaret countess of Richmond. ^ The queen died within a few days 

I Catharine of Spain, wife of her son after she was delivered of this infiuit, the 

prince Arthur, now dead. / princess Catharine, who did not long 

^ Afterwardsking Henry the Eighth, survive her mother's death.- 
^ Afterwardsqueen of France. Reniar<- ' Workxs, ut supr. 

ried to Charles 6randon,duke of Suffolk. 
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and Eternity. Under each picture he wrote a stanza. The first 
is under Childhode, expressed by a boy whipping a tqp. 

I am caQed Chyldhod, in play is all my mynde, 
To cast a coyte**, a cockstele% and a ball; 
A toppe can I set, and dryve in its kynde ; 
But would to God, these hatefull bookes all 
Were in a fyre brent to pouder small ! 
Than myght I lede my lyfe alwayes in pl^, 
Which lyfe God sende me to myne endyng day. 

Next was pictured Manhod, a ccHnely young man mounted 
cm a fleet horse, with a hawk on his fist, and followed by two 
greyhounds, with this stanza afiixed. 

Manhod I am, therefore I me delyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourishe up and fede 

The grayhounde to the course, the hawke to th' flyght, 

And to bestryde a good and lusty stede : 

These thynges become a very man in dede. 

Yet thynkedi this boy his pevishe game sweter. 

But what, no force, his reason is no better. 

The personification of Fame, like Rumour in the Chorus to 
Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth, is surrounded with tongues*. 

Tapestry, with metrical legends illustrating the subject, was 
common in this age: and the public pageants in the streets 
were often exhibited with explanatory verses. I am of opinion, 
that the Comcediolje, or little interludes, which More is said 
to have written and acted in his father's house, were only these 
nine pageants ^ 

Another juvenile exercise of More in the English stanza, is 
annexed to his prose translation of the Life of John Picus 
Mirandula, and entitled. Twelve Rules of John Picus 
EARLE of Mirandula, partely exciting^partely directing a man 

^ a quoit. ' WoREEs, Sign. C. Hi. 

' a stick for tbrowing at a cockt Stei.x ^ See supr. p. 214, note '. 
is handle^ Sax, 

2 c2 
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in SPIRITUAL BATAiLE ". The old collector of his English 
WORKES has also preserved two shorte ballettes"^, or stanzas, 
which he wrote for hispastymef while a prisoner in the Tower*. 

It is not my design, by these specimens, to add to the fame 
of sir Thomas More ; who is reverenced by posterity, as the 
scholar who taught that erudition which civilised his country, 
and as the philosopher who met the horrours of the block with 
that fortitude which was equally free from ostentation and en- 
thusiasm : as the man, whose genius overthrew the fabric of 
false learning, and whose amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
umphed over the malice and injastice of tyranny. 

To some part of the reign of Henry the Eighth I assign the 
Tournament of Tottenham, or TTie wooeing, winnings and 
wedding of Tibbe the Reeves Daughter there, I presume it 
will not be supposed to be later than that reign : and the sub- 
stance of its phraseology, which I divest of its obvious innova- 
tions, is not altogether obsolete enough for a higher period. I 
am aware, that in a manuscript of the British Museum it is 
referred to the time of Henry the Sixth. But that manuscript 
afibrds no positive indication of that date^. It was published 
from an antient manuscript in the year 1631, and reduced to a 
more modem style, by William Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, 
and one of the translators of the Bible. He says it was written 
by Gilbert Pilkington, supposed to have been rector of the same 

« Th^ pieces were written in the Davy the Dycee. 
reign of Henry the Seventh. But as 

More flourished in the succeeding reign, Long was I, lady Luck, your serving 

I have placed them accordingly. man, 

^ WoRKBs, b. iii. and now have lost agasme all that I gat; 

' Ut supr. fol. 1432. ^These ballettes wherefore, whan I thinke on you nowe 

are here given : & than, 

Lewts the lost Lover. *°^ *«» my minde remember tWs & that, 

x> n . ' w _^ 1 1- .u yemay not blame me, though I beshrew 

Ey, flatenng Fortune, loke thou never you^ ^5,^^ . ° 

so fayre, but, in faytb, I blesse you agayne Ji 

Or never so plesantly begm to smile, thousand tunes. 

As though thou wouldst my mine aU for lending me now some laysure to 

T^?«yTe, . , , , M naake rymes.— Park.] 

Dunng my life thou shalt me not begile, -* 

Trust shall I God, to entre in a while ^ MSS. Harl. 5396. [One of the 

His haven of heaven sure & uniforme, entries in this MS. is dated the 34lL 

Ever after thy calme loke I for a storme. year of Henry VI. or 1 456. There can 
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parish, and author of an unknown tract, called Passio Domini 
Jesu. But Bedwell, without the least comprehension of the 
scope and spirit of the piece, imagines it to be a serious narra- 
tive of a real event; and, with as little sagacity, believes it to 
have been written before the year 1 330. Allowing that it ihight 
originate from a real event, and that there might be some pri- 
vate and local abuse at the bottom, it is impossible that the 
poet could be serious. Undoubtedly the chief merit of this 
poem, although not destitute of humour, consists in the design 
rather than the execution. As Chaucer, in the Rime of sir 
Thopas \ travestied the romances of chivalry, the Tourna- 

be no doubt that the poem is of equal Thus in Braband has he bene, 

antiquitj.—* Edit.] Whare he bifore was seldom setae, 

[The Rev. Wdhelm Bedwell, who For to prove thaire japes ; 

published the Tumament of Tottenham^ Now no huiger wil he spare, 

from an ancient MS. in 1631, 4to, says, Bot unto F&unce fast wil> he farie, 
in his Epistle to the reader, <* It b now To confort him with grapes, 

seven or eight years since I came to the Furth he ferd into France, 

sight of the copy, and that by the meanes Qgd save him fro mischance, 
of the worthy and my much honoured And all his cumpany ; 

good friend, M. George Withers : of whom The nobill due of Braband 

also, now at length, I have obtained the V^ith him went into that land, 
use of the same. And because the verse Redy to lif or dy. 

was then by hhn (a mftn of so exquisite ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ,.^ 

judgement m this kindeof l^mng) Wan thare ful litill prise, 

much commended, as also for the thmg p^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ . 

it sdfe, I thought it worth while t^^^ The right aire » of that cuntre 

^be It and to make It pubhc, &c.- Es cumen with aU his knightes fre 

.*f'-'i_ ,.. _^ •. tf u- • To schac • him by the herd. 

* I take this opportunity of observing, _. _,.,. . ^r i 

that the stanza of one of Laurence Ml- ^.,^^P *«. ^^^f' 

not's poems on the wars of Edward the ^it his nien in Ibo dayw. 
Third, is the same as Chaucer's siE To. TobiUalehad he thoght; 

FAS. Minot was Chaucer's cotemporary. ™ ^""* ?^ *Tf ^^*^ 

MSS. CotL Galb. E. ix. ^^T*^" ^?S?-*^^\. 

Bot he ne held it noght. 

Edward pure cumly king He broght folk fill grete wone. 

In Braband has his womng. Ay sevyn ogains one, 

Vnth mani cumly knight. That fill wele wapind • were ; 

And in that land, trewly to tell, Bot sone when he herd ascry. 

Ordains he still for to dwell. That lung Edward was nere tharfoy, 

To time he thiBk to fight. Than durst he noght cum nere. 

Now God that es of mightes maste. In that morning fell a myst ; 

Grant him grace of the Haly Gaste, And when oure Ingliss men it wist, 

His heritage to win ; It changed all thaire chere : 

And M ari moder of mercy fire, Oure king unto God made his bone. 

Save oure king, and his menze. And Grod sent him gude confort son^ 

Fro sorow, schame, and syn. The weder wex na clere. 

1 heir. ' shake. * weaponed, armed. 
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lif£NT OF ToTf £^HA¥ IS a biurlesqu^ on tiie parade and fcp- 
p^e3 of chivalry its^ In this lights U may be ccxisidered as 
a^Quriosity; and ^oeshoiKmr to the good sense and discernmait 
q( jthe writer, who seeing tiu-oogh the Solly o[ these fit^onable 
ex^robes, was sensible atthe saiae time^ that they were too po- 
pular to be attacked by the mcHre solid weapons c^ reason and 
oi^unitat* Even on a supposition that here is an aliuiafNi to 
real &cts wd characters, and that k was intended to espoat 
some.pc^ular story of the amours of the dau^iter of die Reve 
of Tottenham, we must admowledge that the satire is convqred 
in an ingenious mode. He has introduced a parcel of downs 
and rustics, the inhabitants of Tottenham, Islington, Highgate, 
and Hackney, places then not quite so polished as at^resent% 



Cure Idoff and his men hdd the fdde, 
Stalworthly witfi spere and sdielde, 

And thoght to win his right ; 
With lordes and with knightes kene, 
And other doshty men bydene. 

That war ftd frek to fight 

When sir Philip of France herd tell. 
That king Edward in feld walld dwell. 

Than gayned him no gle ; 
H^ traisted of no better bote, 
Bot both on hors and on fote, 

He hasted him to fie. 

It semid he was fierd for strokes, 
When he did fell hisgrete okes 

Obout his pavilyoune. 
Abated was than all his pride, 
For langer Ihare durst he nog^ bide, 

His host was brogfat aH doune. 

The king of Berne had cares colde. 
That was ful hardy, and bolde, 

A stede to umstride : 
[He and] The king als of Naverne 
War faire ferd in me feme 

Thaire heviddes for to hide. 

And leves wele, it is no lye. 
The felde hat Flemangrye 

That king Edward was in ; 
Whti princes that war stif ande bolde. 
And dukes that war doghly tolde, 

In batayle to begin. 



The princes tiiat war riche on raw, 
Gert nakers strikes and trumpesbkiw*. 

And made mirth at tibaire might ; 
Both alblast and many a bow 
War redy railed opon a row. 

And ful firek for to fight. 

Gladly thai gaf mete and drink, 
So that thai suld the better swii^ 
The wight men that thar ware : 
Sir Phil^ of Fraunce fled for dout. 
And hied him hame with all his rout, 
. Coward, God gaff him caie. 

For tiiare than had the lely fiowie 
Lorn all halely his hmiowr^ 

That so ^ fled for ferd ; 
Bot ouie kmg Edward come ful still. 
When diat he trowed no harm him till) 

And keped him in theberde. 

. [This and the following specunens 
from Minot hare been corrected by Mr. 
Ritson*s editions of his poems.— Enrr.] 

* [Here Dr. Ashby xemarks that Td- 
tenham, &c were always as nearihe c^ 
pital, and consequently as Hucfa so then 
as now, comparativdy. But what is 
more to the point, and as true as strange^ 
the lower Classes are little better t£ui 
those of the same rank at a greater di- 
stance.— Park. ] 



* In glittering tuAa, made the drums beat and trumpets blow. 
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who imitate all the solemnities df the bajfriers. The whole is a 
mock-parody on the cballengey ihe yaxioas events of the en- 
counter, the edibition of the prize, the devices and escocheons, 
the di^ay of arms, die triumphant procession of the conqueror, 
the oalh before the combat, and the splendid feast which fol- 
lowed, with every other ceremony and circumstance which con- 
stituted the regular tournament. The reader vniJl form an idea 
of the work from a short extract \ 

He that bear'th him best in the tournament^ 
Shal be graunted the gree^ by the common assent. 
For to winne my daughter with doughtinesse of dent*^, 
And Copple my broode hen that was brought out of Kent, 
And my dunned cow : 

For no spence** will I spare, 

For no cattell will I care. 
He shall have my gray mare, and my spotted sow. 

There was many a bold lad their bodyes to bede * ; 
Then they toke their leave, and hamward they hede ^; 
And all the weke after they gayed her wede *^, 
Till it come to the day that they should do their dede * : 
They armed them in mattes ; 

They sett on their nowls ^ 

Good blacke bowls ^9 
To keep their powls^ from battering of battes™. 

They sewed hem in sheepskinries for they should not brest", 
And every ilk ^ of them had a blacke hatte instead of a crest; 
A baskett cat panyer before on their brest. 
And a flayle in her hande, for to %ht presto 

* V. 4S. ^ pcize. ^ instead of helxnets. ' 

'^ straigth <»f blows. ^ expence. ^ poles. *" cudgels. 

* bic^ offer. ^ hied. ^ They sewed themselves up in sheep 
' made their cloaths gay. skins, by way of armour, to avoid being 
^ fight for the lady. hurt 

* heads. ° each. ^ ready. 
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Forthe . coii thd £ure \ 

There was kid' mickle force. 
Who should best fend* his corse, 
He that had no good horse, borrowed him a mare, &c.^ 

It appears to me, that the author, to give dignity to his nar- 
rative, and to heighten the ridicule by slifiPening the fiuniliarity 
of his incidents and characters, has a£Pected an antiquity of 
style. This I could prove from the cast of its fundamental dic- 
tion and idiom, with which many of the old words do not agree. 
Perhaps another of the author's affectations is the alliterative 
manner. For although other specimens of alliteration, in 
smaller pieces, are now to be found, yet it was a singularity. 
To those which I have mentioned, of this reign, I take diis 
opportunity of adding an alliterative poem, which may be called 
the Falcon and the Pie, who support a Dyalogue Defen- 
SYVE FOR Women agaynst malicyous DETRACTouRS,,printed 
in 1542". The author's name Robert Vaghane, or Vaughan, 

^ on they went. ■ eldest son of Edmond of Langley? See 

' kithed, i. e. shewn. " defend. Noble Authors, i. 183. ed. 1806.— 

* I have before observed, that it was Park.] 

a disgrace to chivalry to ride a mare. „ n ▼ j i* 

The poems of this manuscript do not ^^aieweU Lady of grete f^h 

seem to be all precisely of the same hand, ^ *^^^®£ "IT^, ^*^ 5"7 "*^ ^' 

and might probably once have been se- Fajfwell freefull Aourdelys, 
parate ^pew, here stitched together. FareweU bunl, bright of ble !- 

At the end <^ one of them, via. fol. 46. Farewell mirthe that y do mysse. 
The It/som ledt/s the Blynde, mention is Farewell Prowesse in purpuU pall ! 

inserted of an accompt setded ann. 34 Farewell creatur comely to kisse. 
Hen. vi. And this is in the hand and Farewell Faucon, fare you befidl ! 
ink of that poem, and of some others. 

The TouRNAMXNT OF Tottenham, which FareweU amerouse and amyable, 
might once have been detached from the FareweU worthy, witty, and wys, 

present collection, comes at some di- FareweU pured pris prisable, 
stance afterwards, and cannot perhaps Farewell ryal rose in the rys.— 

for a certainty be pronounced to be of parewell derworth of dignite, 
the Mine TOting. , ^ ^ ^ FareweU grace of govemaunce, 

"Coloph. « T^usendrth the faucon However y fare, fareweU ye, 
and pie anno dni 1542. Imputed b^ FareweU piymerose my plesaunce ! 
me Rcb. Wyer for Richarde Bankes.'* '^ '' ' '^ 

I have an antient manuscript allitera- For the use of those who collect spe* 

tive poem, in which a despairing lover dmens of alliteration, I will add an in- 

bids farewel to his mistress. At the end stance in the reign of Edward the Third 

is written, « Explicit Am5r p. Ducem from the Banocburn of Laurence Mi- 

Eborr nup. &cfe." I wiU here dte a not, aU whose pieces, in some degree, 

few of the ftanzas of this unknown are tinctured widi it. MSS. Cotk Galb. 

prince. [Q^. Edward Duke of York, E. ix. ut Mipr. 
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is prefix^ to some sonnets which form a sort of epilogue to 
the performance. 

Skottcs out of Berwik and of Abirdene, Fast makes he his mone to men that he 

At the Bannokbum war te to kene ; metes, 

Thare slogh ze many sakles \ als it was Bot sone frencles he finds that his bale 

sene. betes ; 

And now has king Edward wroken it I Sune b^tes his bale wele wurth the while, 

wene ; He uses all threting with gaudes and gile. 

It es wroken I .wene wele wurth the ^^ ,„^ ^^^ ^^4^3 ^^ ^^^ f^^ 

while, jll^ 

War rit wi^ the Skottes for tWd er fill That sumtyme war better to be stane 

ofgile. gtai; 

Whara er ze Skottes of saint Johnes The Skot in his wordes has wind for to 

toune? spiU, 

The boste of zowre baner es bet$n all For at the last Edward sail haue al his 

dbune; will: 

When xe bostingwill* bede, sir Edward He had his will at Berwick wele wurth 

es boune, **>« while. 

For to kindd sow care and crak sowre Skottcs broght him die kayes, bot get 

crowne : ^or thaire gile. 

He has crakked lowre croune wele worth a Vision on vellum, perhaps of the 

the while, same age, is alliterative. MSS. Cott. 

Schame bityde the Skottes for thai er Nkro, A. x. These are spedmens. 

full of gile. u ^ .u ^1 « 

** Ryst as the majmful mone con rys*, 

Skottes of Striflin war stereh ' and stout, Er thenne the day glem dryve aldoun % 

Of God ne of gude men had thai no So sodenly, on a wonder wyse, 

dout; I was war of a prosessyoun': 

Now have thai the pelers priked obout. This noble cite of ryche enpresse 

Bot at the last sir Eklward rifild thaire Was sodanly full, withouten somoun', 

rout ; Of such vergynes in the same gyse 

He has rifild thaire rout wele wurth the That was my blisful an under croun, 

while. And coronde wem alle*** of tiie same 

Bot euer er thai under bot gaudes and fasoun, 

gile. Depaynt in perles and wedesqwhyte". 

Rughfute riueling now kindels thi care, Again, 

Bere-b^with thi boste thi biging* es Qn golden gates that glent » as ghis. 

Fals wretche and forsworn, whider wil- Again, 

tou fare ? But mylde as mayden sene at mas. 

Busk the unto Brig and abide thare. ^ bemns. 

Thare wretche saltou won, and wery the *^ w^g*"*, 

while, Perle plesant to princes raye, 

Thi dwelling in Donde es done for thi So clanly clos in golde so der '*. 

&^^ In the Same manuscript is an allitera- 

The Skottes gase ' in burghes and betes tive poem without rhyme, exactly in the 

the stretes, versification of Pierck Plowman, of 

All thise Inglis men harmes he hetes ; equal or higher antiquity, viz. 



' naked, [guiltless.— Ritson.] • allow it, [offer.— R.] • stem. 

* clothing, [dwelling.— R.l * go. " as the moon began to rise* 

' the even drove down the day-light. ' procession. * summons, notices 

** all wore a crown. " white robes. ^ glanced, shone. 

** cleafUt/f a pearl beautifully inclosed or .set in gold. 
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For the purpose of ascertaining or illustratiBg the age oT 
pieces which have been lately or will be soon produced, I hertt 
stop to recall the reader's attention to the poetry and language 
of the last century, by exhibiting some extracts firom the ma- 
nuscript romance of Ywain and Gawain, which has some 
great outlines of Gothic painting, and appears to have been 
writt^i in the rdgn of king Henry the %Lth^« I prerafee^ 
that but few circumstances happened, which contributed to the 
improvement of our language, within that and the present period. 

The fi)llowing is the adventure of the enchanted forest at- 
tempted by sir Colgrevance, which he relates to the knights of 

the round table at Cardiff in Wales \ 

* 

Olde AbnhMm. in etde^ over he syttea, lUEane -witii other made ^tete guniiiy 

Eyen byfor his house cloore under an And grete solace, als thai war 8aoii% 

oke grene, Fait idud. earped, and ourtaysli, 

^lyztUikkedthebem^'ofthebrodhe- Of dedes of annes, and iif yeneiiy 

yen And of gude kni^tesy &c. 

In the hyze hete>«therof Abraham bides. it b a piece of considerable lengUi, 

The hand-writing of these two last-men- and contains a yaiietyof Qtan. Sir 

tioned pieces cannot be later than £d^ Ywaik is sir EwAixxy or Owviy in 

wardtheThird.[See8upr.yoLii.p.l48.] Moktb Akthxtb. None of these adyen- 

^ MSS. Cotton. Galb. £. iz. [Bit- tures belong to that romance. But see 

son considers this MS. to be at least as B. i?. c 17. 27. etc Hie story of the 

old as the time of king Bichard II. lion and the dragon in this romance, is 

Obs. p. 34b The language, he adds, oi told of a Christian champion in the Holj 

all thepoemsin the same MS. is astnmg War, by Berchorius, RKDUOXom. p. 661. 

northern dialect, from which it may be See supr. yoL L Diss, on the Giscr* 

inferred that they are the compositiim of Romanor. ch. dy. The lion being de- 

persqns, most likely monks, resident in liyered from the dragon by sir YwAur, 

that put of England, where in former eyer afterwards accompanies and defends 

times were seyeral flourishing monaste- him in the greatest dangers. Hence 

ries. Notes to Met. Romances, iii. 229). Spenser's Una attended by a lion. F* 

—Park.] Qu. L iii. 7. See sir Percnral's lion in 

* [The present text has been corrected Mortx Arthur, B. ziy. c. 6. Hie 

by Aur. Bitson's edition of this romance, dark aces had many stories and tradi- 

—Edit.] tions of the lion's gratitude and genero- 

«.. ... sity to man. Hence in Shakespeare 

XT A /T^.r^' . Troilus says, Tr. and Criss. Act V. 

He made a feste, the sothe to say, Sc iiL 

Opon the Witsononday, 

At Kerdyf, that es in Wales, Brother, you have a vice of mercy m you 

And efier mete thar in the hales '% Which better fits a lion than a man. 

Ful grete and gay was the assemble [The darker ages had many stories of 

Of lordes and kdies of that cuntre. the gratitude and generosity of lions 

And als of knightes, war and wyse, towards man.— Asmnr.] 

And damisels of mykel pryse, 



Inearth. >< Bright shone the beam. >• high heat. *' halls. 
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A faire forest s<me I &ad % 
Me thoght mi hap' lliore fd fill hard 
For thar was mani a wilde lebard% 
Lions, beres, bath bul and bare, 
That rewfiilly gan r<^^ and rare^. 
Oway I dro^^ me, aod witii that, 
I saw sone wfaar a man sat 
On a lawnd,. the £>wlest wight, 
That ever yit^ man saw in sy^t: 
He was a ktUy ' oreatur, 
For fowl he was out of mesur; 
A wonder mace^ in hand he hade^ 
And sone mi way to him I made; 
His hevyd^ me thoght, was als grete 
Als of a rowncy br a nete*. 
Unto his belt hang^ his hare ^ ; 
And efta: that by held I mare"*. 
To his forhede byhdd I than 
Was bradder " than twa large span ; 
He had eres** alsP ane olyfant, 
And was wde more** than geant, 
His face wais fill brade and flat. 
His nese'' was cutted as a cat, 
His browes war like litel bnskes*. 
And his tethe like bare tuskes; 
A fill grete bulge' open his bak, 
Thar was noght made withowten lac" ; 
His chin was fast until ^ his brest. 
On his mace he gan him rest 
Also it was a wonder wede^ 
That the cherle ^ jm yede ^, 

y^.found. '' chance, fortune. * hair. *" more. 

* leoiMunL ' Inroader. ° ears. 
*> ramp, [cryalQud,bellow«^-lliTSON.] 'as. '^ bigger. 

* roar. ^ drew. ' nose. * bushes. * bunch, 
•yet Hoathly. "lack. ''to. 

^ dub. *^ head. ' wondrous dress. 

* horse^ or ox. *■ hung. ^ churl. ^ went in. 
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Nowther* of woP ne of line% 
Was the wede that he went yn. 
When he me sagh, he stode up right, 
I frayned ^ him if he wolde fight, 
For tharto was I in gude will, 
Bot als^ a beste than stode he still: 
I hopid^ that he no wittes kowth^, 
Ne reson for tospeke with mowtfa. 
To him I spak fal hardily, 
And said, What ertow% belamy*? 
He said ogain, I am a man. 
I said, Swilk^ saw I never nane^ 
What ertow"*? al sone° said he. 
I said, Swilk als^ thou her may se. 
I said. What dose^ thou here allane^? 
He said, I kepe thir»^ bestes ilkane*. 
I said, That es mervaile, think me, 
For I herd never of man bot the. 
In wildemes, ne in forestes, 
That kepeing had of wilde bestes, 
Bot^ thai war bunden fast in halde ^. 
He sayd, Of thir es ^ none so balde, 
Nowther by day ne by night, 
Anes^ to pas out of mi sight. 
I sayd. How so? tel me thi scill. 
Per fay, he said, gladly I will. 
He said. In al this fair foreste 
Es thar non so wilde beste. 
That renin y dar^, bot stil stand ^ 
Whan I am to him cumand^; 
And ay when that I will him fang^ 
With my fingers that er Strang**, 

* neither. * wool. ® linen. p do. ' alone. ' these. 

^ asked. * as. ^ supposed, appro- ' every one. ^ except. ° hold, 

hended. * had no understanding. * these. * once. 

* art thou. * my friend. ^ runs, [running.] 

* such. > none. *" art thou. ' there, [dare.] " stand stilL 

" also, [very soon.] ° as. »» coming. * take. «* are strong. 
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I ger* him cri on swUk manere, 

That al the bestes when thai him here, 

Obout me than cum thai all, 

And to mi fete fast thai fall 

On thair maner, merci to cry. 

Bot undersUmd now redyli, 

Olyve*^ es^ thar li&nd'^ no ma^, 

Bot I, that durst omang them ga^, 

That he ne sold sone be al torent * ; 

Bot thai er at my comandment, 

To me thai cum whan I tham call, 

And I am maister of tham all. 

Than he asked onone right. 

What man I was? I said, A knyght. 

That soght ayenturs in that lande. 

My body to asai°* and fande" ; 

And I the pray of thi kownsayle 

Thou teche me to sum mervayle®. 

He said, I can no wonders tell, 

Bot her bisyde es a Well ; 

Wend thederP, and do als I say^ 

Thou passes noght al quite oway, 

Folow forth this ilk streteS 

And sone sum mervayles sal thou mete: 

The well es under the fairest Tre 

That ever was in this cuntre ; 

By that Well hinges'^ a Bacyne* 

That es of golde gude and fyne, 

With a cheyne, trewly to tell, 

That wil reche in to the WelL 

* cause. ' alive. ^ is. Any merrdlles by this wayes, 

*» living. * man. ^ go. That y myzte do in story, 

' all rent to pieces. That men han in memorie. 

"* «*«fci8e. They tell him, that a little farther he 

fend, defend, [try.] ^U gee the Trees of the Sun and 

•teU me of some wonder. So Alex- Moon,&c. Gesie of Alexander, MS. 

ander m the deserts of India, meets two », 231. 

old cheorlis, or churls, from whom he ' p go thither. *» way, road. 

desires to learn, 'hangs. ' a hehnet, or bason. 
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Thare es a Chapel ner tkar by, 
That nobil es and ftd lufely ^ : 
By the well standes a Stane**, 
Tak the bacyn aone cmane'', 
And cast on water with thi hand, 
And sone thou sal se new tithand ' : 
A storme sal rise and a tempest, 
Al obout, by est and west, 
Thou sal here^ mani thonor' blast 
Al obout the' te blawand** fast, 
And there sal cum sek^ slete and rajme 
That unnese^ sal you stand ogajme: 
Of lightnes* sal you se a lowe, 
Unnethes you sal thi selven ^ knowe ; 
And if thou pas withowt^i grevance. 
Than has thou the fairest chance 
That ever yit had any knyght. 
That theder come to kyth« his myght. 
Than toke I leve^ and went my .way, 
And rade unto the middays 
By than I com whare I sold be, 
I saw the Chapel and the Tre : 
Thare I fand the fayrest thome 
That ever groued sen Gkxi** was bom : 
So thik it was with leves grene 
Might no rayn cum thar bytwene' ; 
And that grenes ^ lastes ay, 
For no winter dere * yt may. 
I &nd the Bacyn, als he talde. 
And the Well with water kalde"*. 
An amerawd*^ was the Stane**, 
Richer saw I never nane, 

^ loydy. " stone. ' lightening. ' self. 

^ periiapsyinhand, [anon.— Ritson.} ' know, prove. ^ Christ 

* tidings, wonders. ^ hear. * there between. * verdure, 

'thunder. * thee. >> blowing, * hurt. "cold. 

•*such. <> scarcely. ''emerald. ° stone. 
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On fbwr rubyes on h^ht standandP, 

Thair light lasted over al the land. 

And whan I saw that semely syght. 

It made me bath joySal and lyght 

I toke the Bacyn sone onane 

And helt water opon the Stane: 

The weder*^ wex than wonder blak, 

And the thoner' &st gaa crak; 

Thar come slike^ stormes of hayl and rayn, 

Unnethes^ I might stand thareogtqm: 

The store ^ windes blew fid lowd, 

So kene come never are^ of dowd* 

I was drevyn with snaw and dete^ 

Unnethes I mi^t stand on my fete. 

In my face the levening^ smate^, 

I wend have brent*, so was it hate* : 

That weder made me so will of rede^ 

I hopid** sone to have my dede^ ; 

And sertes*^, if it lang had last, 

I hope I had never thethin^ past 

Bot thorgh his might that tholed^ wownd 

The storme sesed within a stownde^ : 

Then wex the weder feyr ogayne. 

And tharof was I wonder fajme; 

For best comforth of al thing 

Es solace after mislykeing. 

Than saw I sone a m^ ^g^ 

Of al the fowles that er in flyght, 

Lighted so thik opon that tre, 

That bogh ne lefe none might I se; 



* standing high. 
^ weather. 

' thunder. 

* such. 

* hardly. " strong. 
^ air, [before.— RiTsoK.] 

' lightning. ^ smote. 

* I thouj^t I should be burnt 



* it was so hot. 

^ feared. See Johns. Steey. Shaki- 
spiAKv, yol. y. p. 273. edit 1779. 
° death. 

* surely. 

* thence. 

' suffered. , 

' ceased on a sudden, (after a time.) 
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So merily than gon thai sii^, 
That al the wode bigan to ring; 
Ful mery was the mdody 
Of thaire sang and of thaire cry; 
Thar herd neyer man none swilk, 
Bot'^ if ani had herd that ilk. 
And wh^n that mery dyn was done, 
Another noyse than herd I sone, 
,Als it war of horsmen, 
Mo than owther^ nyen*^ or ten. 
Sone than saw I cmn a knyght, 
In riche armurs was he dight; 
And sone when I gan on him loke, 
Mi shelde and sper to me I toke. 
That knight to me hied ful fast, 
And kene wordes out gan he cast : 
He bad that I sold tell him tite ^ 
Whi I did him swilk despite, 
With weders"* wakend him of rest, 
And done him wrang in his Forest; 
Thar fore, he sayd, Thou sal aby° : 
And with that come he egerly, 
And said, I had ogayn resowne^ 
Done him grete destrucciowne. 
And might it nevermore amend ; 
Tharfor he bad, I sold me fend : 
And sone I smate him on the shelde. 
Mi schaft brae out ih the felde ; 
And then he bar me ^sone bi strenkith 
Out of my sadel my speres lenkith: 
I wate that he was largely 
By the shuldres mareP than I; 
And by the ded*i that I sal thole % 
Mi stede by his was bot a fole. 

^ unless. 1 either. ^ nine. ® against reason or law. 

> soon. ^ the storm. * greater. ^ death. 

" abide, stay, [suffer.-— RrrsoN.] * suffer. 
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For mate' I lay down on the grownde^ 
So was I stonayd' in that stownde: 
A worde to me wald he noght say, 
Bot toke my stede, and went his way. 
Fiiiil sarily" than there I sat. 
For wa'' I wist noght what was what: 
With mi stede he went in hy, 
The same way that he come by; 
And I durst folow him no ferr 
For dout me solde bite werr. 
And also yit by Goddes dome\ 
1 ne wist whar he bycome. 
Than I thoght how I had hight y. 
Unto myne oste the hende knyght, 
And also til his lady bryght, 
To come ogayn if that I myght 
Mine armurs left I thare ylkane, 
For els myght I noght have gane ^ ; 
Unto myne in* I come by day : 
The hende knyght and the fayre may, 
Of my come war thai ful glade, 
And nobil semblant thai me made ; 
In al thinges thai have tham bom 
Als thd did the night bifom. 
Sone thai wist whar I had ben^, 
And said, that thai had never sene 
Knyght that ever theder come 
Take the way ogayn home. 

I add Sir Ywain's achievement of the same Adventmre, with 
its consequences. 

When Ywayn was withowten town, 
Of his palfray lighted he down, 

* 

• sleep. [He lay as if he had been " sorrily. ^ woe. 

dead. RiTsoN.] * God*s sentence, the crucifixion.^ 

« astonished, stunned. ^ hette, promised. * gone. • lodging. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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And dight him right wde m hi$ wede^ 
And lepe up on his gude stede. 
Furth he rade on one r^t, 
Until it neghed nere*' die nyght: 
He passed many high mowntayne 
In wildernes, and mcfny a playne, 
Til he come to that lethir*^ ^y* 
That him byhoved pass by : 
Than was he seker for to se 
The Wei, and the fayre Tre; 
The Chapel saw he at the last. 
And theder * hyed he fill fast 
More curtaysli and more honowr 
Fand^ he with tham in that towr«^. 
And mar conforth by mony falde \ 
Than Colgrevance had him of talde. 
That night was he herberd' thar. 
So wel was he never are ^. 
At mom he went forth by the strete. 
And with the dierel * sone gan he mete 
That sold tel to him the way ; 
He sayned"^ him, the sothe to say, 
Twenty sith", or ever he blan®, 
Swilk mervayle had he of that man, 
For he had wonder p, that nature 
Myght mak so foul a creature. 
Than to the Wel he rade gude pase^ 
And down he lighted in that place ; 

^ drew near. With myche myrtbe and melodye 

^ wicked; bad. [dangerous;— Rxtsok.1 Fortii gon they fere 

^ that is, the forest Tplace.-—RiTsoN.j Both by stretes and by sm 

But I do not precisely know the meaning Af^ that fayr lady. 

of sty. It is thus used in the Lay of ^^^ again in the same romance. 

Emare. [where it means a W>dd or way e ^^^ f fo^^j. 

from Ae Saxon ifta—RiTsoK.] MSS. s i. g. the casde. »» numifold. 

Cott Caliq. a. 2. foL 59. i lodged. ^ ever, [before.— RwsoK.] 

Messengeres forth he sent ' churl, i. e. the wild-man. 

Aftyr the'mayde fayre and gent "'viewed, [crossedhimself.— ^Rixflov.] 

That was bryght as someres day : " times. ** ceased* 

* -Messengeres dyghte hem in hye, ^ he wondered. 
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And sone the bacyn has he tane, 
And kest^ water opon the Stane; 
And sone thar wex, widiowten &yle, 
Wind and thonor, and rayn and haila: 
When it was sesed, than saw he 
The fowles light opon the tre, 
Thai sang fill fayre opon that thorn 
Right als thai had done byfom. 
And sone he saw cumand ^ a knight, 
Als fast so the fowl in flyght. 
With rude sembland*, and steme chere^ 
And hastily he neghed nere; 
To speke of luf * na time was thar, 
For ai^er hated uther ful sar^ 
Togeder smertly gan thai drive, 
Thair sheldes sone bigan to ryye, 
Thair shfiles cheverd" to thair hand 
Bot thai war bath ftil wele syttand *. 
Out thai drogh^ thair swerdes kene. 
And delt strakes tham bytwene ; 
Al to pieces thai hewed thair sheldes. 
The culpons^ flegh^ out in the feldes. 
On helmes strake thay so with yr^ 
At ilka strake out-brast the fyr; 
Aither of tham gude buffettes bede*. 
And nowther wald styr of the stede. 
Ful kenely thaTkyd*' thair myght^ 
And feyned tham noght for to fyght : 
Thair hauberkes that men myght ken 
The blode out of thair bodyes ren. 
Aither on other l^d so fast, 
The batayl might noght lang last : 
Hauberkes er^ broken, and hehnes reven, 
Stif strakes war thar gyfen ; 

^ cast ' coming. ' countenance. ^ seated. ' drew. ^ pieces. * flew. 
* friendly offices. *sore. ** shivered. * abi4s4« [offered.] ^ diewed. 'are. 

2 D 2 
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Thai foght on hors stifly always. 

The batel was wele mor to prays ; 

Bot at the last syr Ywayne 

On his felow kyd his mayne, 

So egerly he smate him than, 

He clefe the helme and the hern pan ^ : 

The knyght wist he was nere ded, 

To fle than was his best rede^ ; 

And fast he fled with al his mayne. 

And fast folow syr Ywayne, 

Bot he ne might him overtake, 

Tharfore grete muming gan he make : 

He folowd him ful stowtlyk % 

And wald have tane him ded or quik ; 

He folowd him to the cet^^ 

Na man ly fand ^ met he. 

When thai come to the kastel yate. 

In he folowd fast tharate : 

At aither entre was, I wys, 

Straytly wroght a port culis, 

Shod wele with yren and stele. 

And also grunden* wonder wele : 

Under that then was a ^^vyke ^ 

That made syr Ywain to myslike, 

«» So ia Minot's Poems. MS& Cott. Though thou and thy folke~ were in ye 
Galb. E. ix. ut supr. mydde 

A J 1 v 1 J «.««.«:. i.<....,<w. And the pyns mete out weie. 

And sum lay knoked out their hernes. j^^^ ye*iholde faUen there, 

' counseL ^ stoutly. Jn a pyt syxty fiidome deep. . 

■ city. ^ no man living. Therefore beware and take good ke^ 

* ground, sharpened. ^ At the passyne ovyr the trdjijie, 

k switch] twig. [" Mr. Ritson, who Many on has had ful evyl hiappe. 
explains <swyke* a hole, a ditch, has V. 4081. 

confounded it with * sike * from the An^ Xbe only words to be found in Lye's 

glo- Saxon iicA, fossa. In the romance Saxon Dictionary, to which *swyke' 

of Richard Coeur de Lion, we have the might be referred, are swican, decipere ; 

same expression applied to a piece of ^t^ica, proditor; and6e«u»(», fraus. But 

machinery, constructed for a similar pur- in Alfred*s translation of Orosius we 

pose, though apparently not of equal in- have * ealle the cyningas mid his twice 

genuity. ofshoh:* which Mr. Barrington ren-> 

Under the brygge ther is a awyke, ders, 'slew all the kings by his deceitfiil 

Corvien clos,joynand queyntlyke.— — arts,* "—Anon.] 
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His hors fote toch#d thare on ; 
Than fel the port culis onone', 
Bytwyx him and his hinder arsown, 
Thorgh sadel and stede it smate al down, 
His spores"* of his heles it schare" : 
Than had Ywayne mumyng° roareP, 
But so he wend have passed quite **, 
That fel the tother*" bifor al yte. 
A faire grace yit fel him swa *, 
Al if it smate his hors in twaS 
And his spors of aither hele. 
That himself passed so wele. 

While sir Ywaine remains in tliis perilous confinement, a lady 
looks out of a wicket which opened in the wall of the gateway, 
and releases him. She gives him her ring, 

I sal Jene the her mi Ring", 
Bot yelde it me at myne askyng : 
When thou ert broght of al thi payn 
Yelde ^ it than to me ogayne : 
Als the bark hilles* the tre. 
Right so sal my Ring do the ; 
When thou in hand has the stane^, 
Der^ sal thai do the nane, 

* ■ ■ 

' Traps of this kind are not uncom- regarding the context rather than the 

mon in romance. Thus sir Lancelot, etymon, Ritson explains At//^« 'protects, 

invlking round the chambers of a strange preserves ;* although an attentive perusal 

castle, tread* on a board which throws of the whole passage might have sug* 

him into a cave twelve fathoms deep, gested that the virtue of this magic stone 

MoRT. Arth. B. xix. ch. vii. consisted in covering or concealing its 

*" spurs. " cut. veearer from the sight, as the bark covers 

" mourning. ' more. or conceals the tree. Lye gives us hilan, 

^ but even so he thought to have pass- to hill, tegere. From the same root is 

ed forward, through. to be deduced the word * hyllynges ' oc- 

' the other portcullis. curring in the Squyr of Lowe £|effre 

* so. ^ twain. (left unexplained by Ritson), and which 
" This ring is used in another adven- must mean an upper covering for a bed, 

ture. ^ yield. something similar to a counterpane." 

* covers, [Mr. Ritson, who disdain- _. , „ - , - - 

ed to folbw Warton even when correct, Jour hf^Oynges witfi fiures of wmyne 

has misinterpreted this word in his Glos. Z'^'^^l^ "T'^ ««^£« ''^5?'^oo« I^ n 
sary. The same anonymous writer Your bhmkettes, &C.-V. 839. Edit.] 

quoted above ha6 observed, " Partially ^ stone. . * harm. 
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For the stane es of swilk might, 
Of the sal men have na syght*. 
Wit ye** wel that sir Ywayne 
Of thir wordes was ful fayne^ ; 
In at the dore sho hem led. 
And did him sit opon hir bed, 
A quylt ful nobil lay tharon. 
Richer saw he never none, &c. 

Here he is secreted. In the mean time, the Lord of the casde 
dies of his womids, and is magnificendy buried. But before the 
interment, the people of the castle search for sir Ywayne. 

Half his stede thar fand thai^ 
That within the yates^ lay ; 
Bot the knight thar fand thai noght : 
Than was thar mekil sorow unsoght, 
Dore ne window was thar nane, 
Whar he myght oway gane. 
Thai said he sold thare be laft^, 
Or els he cowth of weche crafts. 
Or he cowth of nygromancy, 
Or he had wenges for to fly. 
Hastily than went thai all 
And soght him in the maydens ball. 
In chambers high es noght at hide, 
And in solers** on ilka side. 
Sir Ywaine saw fill wele al that. 
And stiU opon the bed he sat : 
Thar was nane that anes mynt 
Unto the bed at smyte^ a dynt*' : 
AI obout thai smate so fast. 
That mani of thair wapins brast; 

^ no man will see you. ^ know ye. *> high chamben. 

* glad. ^ they found. * i. e. on account of theting. 

* gates. ' be still was there. ^ never onee mhtied^ or thougfat> to 
■ understood witchcraft - strike at the bed, not seeing him mat* 
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Mekyl sorow diai made ilkane, 

For thai ne myght wreke thair lord bane. 

Thai went oway-with dreri chere, 

And sone tharefter come the Ber * ; 

A lady folowd white so mylk, 

In al that lond was none swilk : 

Sbo wrang her fingers, outbrast the blode, 

For mekyl wa° sho was nere wode" ; 

Hir fayr har scho alto drogh°, 

And ful oft fel sho down in swogh p ; 

Sho wepe with a ful dreri voice. 

The hali water, and the croyce, , 

Was born bifore the procession ; 

Thar folowd mani a moder son. 

Bifore the cors rade a knyght 

On his stede that was ful wight ** ; 

In his armurs wele arayd, 

With sper and target gudely grayd. 

Than sir Ywayn herd the cry 

And the dole of that fayr lady, &c. 

Sir Ywayne desires the damsel's permission to look at the 
lady of the deceased knight through a window. He .falls in 
love with her. She passes her time in praying for his soul. 

Unto his saul was sho ful hulde*^ : 

Opon a sawter al of guide % 

To say the sal-mas ^ fast sho bigan. 

The damsel", whose name is Lunet, promises sir Ywaine 
an interview with the Lady. She uses many arguments to the 
Lady, and with much art, to shew the necessity of her marry- 
ing again, for the defence of her castle. 

* bier. "* great grief. " mad. *" bound, obligated, [faithful.] 

° drew. So in the Lay of the Erlb * psaltery, a harp, of gold. [Psidter..— 

OF Thqlouse, MSS. Mus. Ashmol. 45. Ritson.] 

The erle hymselfe an axe drooh, ' ^^ '"^ss, the mass of requiem. 

A hundred men that day he slough. " There is a damsel of this name in 

^ swoon. ^ swift. ^^^*" Arthuh, B. vii. ch. xvi. 
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The maiden redies hyr ful rath ^, 
Bilive slio gert syr Ywaine bath *, 
And cled hym sethin in gude scarlet, 
ForonJy wele, and with gold fret* ; 
A girdel ful riche for the nanes, 
Of perry and of preciows stanes. 
Sho talde him al how he sold do 
Whan that he come the lady to. 

He is conducted to her chamber. 

^ early, soon. wear fi|r. I suppose the richest fur wat 

' made him bathe immediately. Ermine ; which, before the manufac- 

y furrured, furred. tures of gold and silver, was the greatest 
* In another part of this romance, a article of finery in dress. But it conti- 

knight is dressed by a lady. nued in use long afterwards, as appears 

A dunfael come unto me. ^' andent portraits. In the Statutes of 

Luftumerlifed' never in land; ^"^"^ J"^"^^ ', £fT ^ a^'!"^ 

Hendly scbo' toke me by the hand, B'T'" *? ^V*" ^ ' ^ ^ T "' 

And ii6ne that gentyl cr^ture ""J""^ L^ '"*'* '^"'^^ ^ T' 

Al unlaced mraearmure- ptuosis utantur pelubus. De Vks- 

t:.o"^i"E.^S.n:^Ted, 75". *- f-l- «• MS& Cott T.,. Y 

And with a manta scho me cled. f- This injunction » a proof that nch 

T» —^ ^f ».„.., «.;• -«j «n. "•" "ei* "t *"" fns • luxury of the 

It was of purpur fiur and fine, secular life In an old noem written 

And tlie Dane* of riche ermine • secuiar ure. in an oia poem wnuen 

Al the foft war went us fra', ' 1° '^^ "^^jL^^"^ *^ p"*' '"""' 

And Ihare was none than boi we twa« ; "^f ' *""?^ ** ^/°"!"^°"''"' "■ 
Scho served me hendely to hend, *»^»« aU England to k^ the «o, a 

Her maner. might no Ln amend, ^"""^ "2=^ 1'^'"^" "^ "^ *•' T" 

Of tong scho wis ttew and renabk*. "f ?." *"^5 "^l ,^ * ^TS^ 

And of her semblant' soft and stabile ; t..^"* Pf"^' 1* "PP"" *^ ""' *^ 

Ful fain I wald', if that I might, "'* ^"'f?"*' ,*"■■ ^"" »?'?• JT ^ 

Have woned. wiU. that sweteVght. ^e^^J^f^^f "• ^^""^ °^ ^™^ 

In MoaT« Aethob, SirJUuncelot .Gartens go^e been her marchandie, 
SK^:iX""iB"x"rr^i t HertesUd^^d other of venene. 
S^ t^^ «V Suhii' U d?: Skinnes of otter. squi^Jl. and Irish 

. armed, and doathed " in a cote of red q, , ^. ^ , . u^ j^. 

sendaU and a mantell^rrerf with fyne "^ shee^ lamDe, ana toxe. is her cliar- 

KBNrms." &c. B. xiu. ch* L In the 

British liAT, or romance, of Laonval See Hacklvyt's Voiages, vol. i. p. 199. 

(MSS. Qptt. Vesfas. B. 14. t.) we edit 1598. 

Iiave. At the sacking of a town in Nor- 

Un chCT mantel de Bt ahch. .bmihe. S^j^'/Zdl^chlSe, fli^Ae bo^ 
Couvert de purpre Alexandnne. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

There is a statute, made in 1337, pro- thynge by goode furred gownes.** 
hibiting any under lOCV. per annum to Bemers*s Transl. torn. i. fol, lx« a« 



Movelier lived, • courteously she. •border. * from. 

* two. • reasonable. ' look. ■ would. • lodged. 



*r 
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Bot yit sir Ywayne had grete drede, 
When he unto chamber yede ; 
The chamber, flore, and als the bed, 

With klothes of gold was al over spredi* 

After this interview, she is reconciled to him, as he only in 

* In the manners of romance, it was Ueo " thozte more that beo saide. 

not any indelicfu:jMbr a lady to pay amo- To anothir stude'* sheo he gan him lede, 

rous courfesKTp to a knight. Thus in That hir owne chambre was, 

Davie's Gkste of Alsxanskr, written In al this world richer none nas. 

in 1312, oueen Candace openly endea- Theo atyr" was therein so riche 

vours to win Alexander to her love. MS. In al thys world njrs him non lyche**, 

penes me, p. 271. [Cod. Hospit. Line. Heo ladde him to a stage, 

150.] I^e shews Alexander, not only And him schewed one ymage, 

her palace, but her bed-chamber. And saide, Alexander leif £ou me**, 

Quoth the quene, ™* Tk^T" ""**' '^J^" ' 

Go we now m?n esteris to seone • : I Y" ^' '" J™*?"'" _ 

Cure mete schol,th«rbytweone'. And caste hit after Ay Tigoj«re" ; 

Ygraithed' and ^dy beine^ Th.s othir zeir, tho thou nolde- 

Scheo» ladde him to an haUe of nobleys, ^J^ '^\ ^1 ^^\ °« '*'' S."«' 

•nienhedudeofhisharneys': Het is Aeylyche-. leove brother- 

Of Troye was ther men ' the stonre' ^ Z^ f'"?*" » ""«»»'• 

How Giegoys' had the yictorye : 2. ^''f ^ ' ° ^ "°°"".' 

Theo b^ ther weore" of bJas. T?°k **!'" "^ ' uT T?r ' . 

Theo wyndowes weoren of riche glas " : ^^ *? st^ynthe help«he the nowrt, 

Theop&nes»weoreofivorye. For womman &e haveth bycow« -, 

The king went with the ladye, ^ ^"""^ *' ]"«'«? •" ""« •"" 

Himsel/alone, from hour tS iour. ^fJTte^'^rm J-*:^ 

And syze '» much riche tresour, i"^' ^J^*"* yarmed wel. 

Gold ind seoWer, and predouse stones, ^nd hed my swewd of browne stel, 

Baudekyns » made for Sic nones », ^""y "ij"*'^ *"!<** ' ?J~^|' 

Mantellis, robes, and pavelounes ", ^r y woMe yn prison b.leve ». 

Of golde and^lver riche foysounes"; Alysaunder, heo saide, thou saist soth, 

AnS heo "him asked, par aniour, Beonoither adrad no wroU,-; 

Zef he syze ever suche a tresour. ^" \^' »°dir this covcrtour. 

And he said, in his contray ^ "'* ^"^ ^ *» ""y" ™°'"' *'• 

Tresour he wiste ** of grete noblay. 



> to see my apartments. ' our dinner shall, Ineanwhile. 

* prepared. * be. • she. • put off his armour. ' for 
ther men, read therein, as MS. Laud. I. 74. Bibl. BodL " the story of 
Troy was in the tapestry, or painted on the walls of the hall. * Greeks. 
** Tlie rafters were. " painted glass. ^ of the windows. 
" saw. ^* rich clothes. " that is, for the occadon : so the paint- 
ing or tapestry, before mentioned, representing the Greeks victorious, was in com- 
pbment to Alexander. ^ pavilions. " stores. ** she. 
*• knew. *• she. ** stede. lodging. " the furniture. 
■• none like it. ••believe. *• thee. * imagery. ■'figure. 
" wouldest not. *• like. ** dear brother, or friend. '* as one 
faulcon. In MSS. Laud. I. 174. ut supr. it is peny, forfaulcon. ^ catched. 
" her lace. •• Here, y is the Saxon i. See Hearne*s Gl. Rob. Glouc. p. 738. 

* be lei t, stay, even. * neither affrighted nor angry. 
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self-defence had «lain her husband, and she promises him mar- 
riage. 

Than hastily she went to Hall, 
Tkar abade hir barons all, 
For to hald thair parlement**. 
And mari^ hir by thair asent 

They agree to the marriage. 

Than the lady went ogayne 
Unto chameber to sir Ywaine; 
Sir, sho said, so God me save. 
Other lorde wil I nane have : 
If I the lea^ I did noght right, 
A kin^'son, and a noble knyght 
Now has the maiden done hir thpght% 
Syr Ywayne out of anger broght 
The Lady led him unto Hall, 
Ogains^ him rase the barons all. 
And al thai said ful sekerly. 
This Knight sal wed the Lady : 
And ilkane said thamself^ bitwene. 
So fair a man had thai noght sene. 
For his bewte in hal and bowr : 
Him semes to be an emperowr. 
We wald that thai war trowth plight. 
And weded sone this ilk nyght. 
The lady set hir on the dese**. 
And cumand al to hald thaire pese ' ; 
And bad hir steward sumwhat say. 
Or* men went fra cowrt away. 
The steward said, Sirs, understandes, 
Wer' is waxen"* in thir landes; 

^ assembij, consultation. holding the deis, MS. ut supr. p. 45. 

* many. ** was I not to many you. There was gynning a new fest^ 

* intention. ^ against, before. ^ And of gleomen many a geste, 
■ among themselves. ' King Philip was in null ese, 

i* deis, ihe high-table. In the Geste Alisaundre^ held the- dese. 
or Albzaxoer we have the phrase of ' peace* ^ ere. ' war. " grown. 
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The king Arthur es redy dight 
To be her byn this fowre-tenyght: 
He and his menye ° ha thoght 
To win this land if thai moght : - 
Thai wate^ fill wele, that he es ded 
That was lord here in this stedei^ : 
None es so wight wapins^ to welde, 
Ne that so boldly mai us belde, 
And wemen may maintene no stowr'^. 
Thai most nedes have a govemowr: 
Tharfor mi lady most nede 
Be weded hastily for drede*, 
And to na lord wil sho take tentS 
Bot if it be by yowr assent 
Than the lordes al on raw ^ 
^- Held them wele payd of this saw ^. 
Al assented hyr untill* 
To tak a lord at hyr owyn wyll. 
Than said the lady onone right, 
How hald ye yow payd of this knight? 
He prefers hym on al wyse 
To myne honor and my servyse, 
And sertes, sirs, the soth to say, 
I saw him never, or this day ; 
Bot talde unto me has it bene 
He es the kyng son Uriene : 
He es cumen of hegh pars^^. 
And wonder doghty of vasselage^, 

^ knights. In Afrik wereUiai4»inpast and wrought, 

* know. ' mansion, castle. Geantz tills Ireland from tbithen thiun 
^ active to wield weapons. brought. 

M^*«*;«« * ^^\^ - ,^„ That is, « Giants brought them from 

* attention. " on a row. . c'^JT- * t-„i— ^ »» 
"- ^»%;..«^» ^^^ T* :- ^fi ^..^^^.t^^ Africa into Ireland. 

«wZ^n' Z^ itr« ! ' kindred. So in the Geste or Alex- 

tngmfication, Ekare, MS. ut supr. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ 25g^ 

I haye herd minstreUes syng in saw. r^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ p,^^^ 

' unto. So Rob. Brunne, of Stone- And haden fowrty wynter in 4ige. 
"iicngt^, edit. Heame, p. czci. > courage. 
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War and wise, and ful curtayse, 
He yerfies* me to wife alwayse; 
And nere the lese, I wate,^he might 
Have wele better, and so war right 
With a voice halely^ thai sayd, 
Madame, fill wele we hald us payd : 
Bot hastes fast al that ye may. 
That ye war wedded this ilk day : 
And gi*ete prayer gan thai make 
On alwise, that sho suld hym tal^e. 
Sone imto the kirk thai went. 
Arid war wedded in thair present ; 
Thar wedded Ywaine in plevyne*^ 
The riche lady Alundyne, 
The dukes doghter of Landuit, 
Els had hyr lande bene destruyt 
Thus thai made the maryage 
Omang al the riche barnage** : 
Thai made ful mekyl mirth that day, 
Ful grete festes on gude aray; 
Grete mirthes made thai in that stede, 
And al forgetyn es now the dede* 
Of him that was thair lord fre ; 
Thai say that this es worth swilk thre. 
And that thai lufed him mekil mor 
Than him that lord was thare byfor. 
The bridal^ sat, for soth to tell, 
Til king Arthur come to the well 

* eagerly wishes. ^ wholly. At every bridals he would sing and 

' ^ Fr. Plevine. See Du Fresne. Ple- hop. 

Spenser, Faerie Qu. B. t. C. u. st S. 



VIKA. 



' baronage. ^ death. 

f Bridal 18 Saxon for Uie nuptial feast —Where and when the bridale cheire 

So in Davie's Geste or Alexander. Should be solemnised. 

MS. fol. 41. penes me. Andy vL x. 13. 

He wist nouzt of this bridale, —Theseus her unto his bridale bore. 

Ne no man tolde him the tale. See also Spenser's PROTHALABUoy. 

In Gameltn, or the Core's Tale, The word has been applied adpecttvely, 

V. 1267. for CONNUBIAL. Perhaps Milton re- 
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With al his knyghtes everilkane, 
Behind leved thar noght ane«.- 



The king kest water on the stane, 
The storme rase ful sone onane 

membered or retained its original use in village of Kirtlington in Oxfordshire* 

the following passage of Samson Ago- for an annual feast or celebrity at lamb- 

MI9TES, ver. 1196. shearing. WuiTSON-AtE is the common 

. J . -^ u ij *2 1 # L name in the midland counties, for the 

And m your city held my nuptial f^: ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Whitsontide. 

But your lU-meaning politician lords, ClbkkVIlk occurs in Aubrey's manu- 

Under pretwice of bridal friends and ^^^ History of Wiltshire. "In the 

. f^Iv** .^ ^. . . ._ Easter holidays was the Clarkbs-alb, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. ^^^ ^ ^^^J^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

** Under pretence of friends and guests of the neighbourhood.*' MSS. Mus. 

inyited to the Bridal." But in Para- Ashm. Oxon. Churcb-alb was a feast 

DISS Lost, ho speaks of the evening star established for the repair of the church, 

hastening to light the bridal lamf, or in honour of the church-saint, &c. 

which in another part of the same poem In Dodsworth*s Manuscripts, there is an 

he calls the kuptial torch, viii. 520. old indenture, made before the Refor- 

xL 590. I presume this Saxon Bridals mation, which not only shews the design 

is Bride- Ale, the feast in honour of the of the Church^e, but explains this par- 

bride or marriage. Ale, simply put, is ticular use and application of the word 

the feast or the merry-making, as in Ale. The parishioners of Elveston and 

Pierce Plowman, foL xxxii. b. edit. Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly, 

1550. 4to. <<to brew four Ales, and every Ale of 

And then satten some and songe at the one quarter of malt, betwixt this and 

Ai^E fnale.! *"® feast of saint John Baptist next com- 

, - , , , ing. And that every inhabitant of the 

Again, fol. xxvu b. s^-j town of Okebrook shall be at the 

I am occupied everie dayc, holye daye several Ales. And every husband and 

and other, his wife shall pay two penpe, every cot- 

AVith idle tales at the Ale, and other- tager one penny, and all the inhabitants 

while in churches. of Elveston shall have and receive all 

So Camucer of his F.mi, Urr. p. 87. *f P«>fi«» and advantage coming of tte 

y oe , said Ales, to the use and behoof of the 

said church of Elveston. And tlie in- 
And they were only glad to fill his purse, habitants of Elveston shall brew eight 
And maden hun grete festis at the kale. Ales betwixt this and the feast of saint 
Nale is Ale. '* They feasted him, or John Baptist, at the which Alks the in- 
entertained him, with particular respect, habitants of Okebrook shall come and 
at the parish-feast," &c. Again Plow- P«J « before rehersed. And if he be 
man's Tale, p. 125. v. 2110. away at one Ale, to pay at the toder 
a*.u nr -*/• A ..u iMTi Ale for both," &c. MSS. Bibl. Bodl. 
A* ?1 '^K^S't' *°^ *' ^^tJ^^^' vol. 148. f. 97. See also our Church- 
And the chirf chaunters at the Nale. Qj^^,,^^^ gi^en in 1 603. Can. 88. The 

See more instances supr. vol. i. 63. application of what is here collected to 

That Ale is festival^ appears from its the word Bridale, is obvious. But 

sense in composition; as, among others, Mr. Astle has a curious record, about 

in the words Leet-ale, Lamb-ale, Whit- 1575, which proves the Bride-ale syno- 

son-ale, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. nymous with the Wrddtn-ale. During 

Lest-alb, in some parts of England, the course of queen Elisabeth's enter- 

aignifies the Dinner at a court-leet of a tainments at Kenilworth-castle, in 1575, 

manor for the jury and customary a Brtde-ale was celebrated with a 

tenants. Lam»>als is still used at the great variety of shews and sports. Lane- 
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With wikked^ weders, kene and calde» 
Als it was byfore-hand talde. 
The king and his men ilkane 
Wend tharwith to have bene slane, 
So blew it stor* with slete and rayne : 



And hastily than syr Ywayne 



k 



9 



Dight him gray thly ' in his gere, 
With nobil shelde, and strong spere : 
When he was dight in seker wede, 
Than he umstrade"^ a nobil stede : 
Him thoght that he was als lyght 
Als a fowl es to the ilyght 
Unto the Well fiist wendes he, 
And sone when thai myght him se, 
Syr Kay, for he wald noght fayle, 
Smerdy askes the batayle. 
And alsone than said the kyng, 
Sir Kay, I grante the thine askyng. 

Sir Ywaine is victorious, who discovers himself to king Ar- 
thur after the battle. 

And sone sir Ywaine gan him tell 
Of al his far how it b^^ell, 

ham's LxTTXR, dated the same year, ulterius in usu sub poena excommunlca- 

foL xxvi. seq. What was the natiure of tlonis majoris." 

the merriment of the Church-alb, we Had the learned author of the Diaser- 
learn from the Witchks-soko in Jon- tation on Barlxt Wins been at well 
son's Masquk of Quiens at WhitebaU acquainted with the British as the Gra- 
in 1609, where one of the Witches boasts cian literature, this long note would per* 
to have killed and stole the fat of an in^ haps have been unnecessary, 
fant, begotten by a piper at a Church- ^ one. 

ALx. Si. 6. ^ wicked is here, accurs»if. In which 

Among bish(^ Tanner's manuscript sense it is used by Shakespeare's Caliban, 

additions to Cowell's Law-Glossary in Temp. Act i. Sc. ii. 

the Bodleian library, is the following *^ ,^«^.^ j«., „„ ^*^^ «,„ ».^k^ 

xT^x c I.* Vi 11 -^ rxT? As wicKXD dew as eer my motber 

Note, from his own Collections. [Lit. . ,,•, ^ 

v.] « A.D. 1468. Prior Cant, et Com- ^., Jlw. fiH»A«. tiro 

•"■ •• • •. ^ e . /!• • Witn raven s leatner, «c. 

missaru visitationem fecerunt (diocesi ' 

Cant, vacante per mortem archiepiscopi) * strong. 

et.ibi publicatum erat, quod Potationes ^ to defend the fountain^ the offioR of 

factae in ecclesiis, vulgariter dictss Yx- the lord of this castle. 

vxALTs*, vel Brxdxalts', non essent ^ readily. *" bestrode^ 

1 give-ales, or gift-al^ ' bride-tie^. 
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With the knight how that he sped^ 
And how he had the Lady wed ; 
And how the Mayden him helpid wele : 
Thus tald he to him ilka dele. 
Sir kyng, he sayd, I yow byseke. 
And al yowr menye milde and meke, 
That ye wald grants to me that grace^ 
At^ wend with me to my purchace, 
And se my Kastel and my Towre, 
Than myght ye do me grete honowre. 
The kyng granted him fill right 
To dwel with him a fowretenyght. 
Sir Ywayne thanked him oft sith'^, 
The knyghtes war al glad and blyth. 
With sir Ywaine for to wend : 
And sone a squier has he send 
Unto the kastel, the way he nome. 
And warned the Lady of thair come, 
• And that his Lord come with the kyng. 
And when the Lady herd this thing, 
It es no Ufand man with mowth 
That half hir cumforth tel kowth. 
Hastily that Lady hende 
Cumand al hir men to wende^ 
And dight tham in ihair best aray, 
To kepe the king that ilk day : 
Thai keped® him in riche wede 
Rydeand on many a nobil stede ; 
Thai hailsedP him fill curtaysly, 
And also al his cmnpany : 
Thai said he was worthy to dowtS 
That so fele folk led obowt' : 
Thar was grete joy, I yow bihete % 
With clothes spred^ m ilka strete, 

■to* ■ oflb^times. ' so large a train of knights, 

waited on. See Tyrwh. Gl. Ch. • promise you. 

saluted. « to fear. ' tapestry spread on the walls. 
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And daifnysels danceand fill wele. 
With trompes, pipes, and with fristele : 
The Castel and the Cetee rang 
Witli mynstralsi and nobil sang. 
Thai ordand tham ilkane in fer 
To kepe the king on faire maner. 
The Lady went withowten towne, 
And with her many balde barowne, 
Cled in purpure and ermyne, 
Witli girdels al of gold fill fyne. 
The Lady made ful meri chere, 
Sho was al dight with drewries** dere; 
Abowt hir was fid mekyl thrang, 
The puple cried and sayd omang, 
Welkum ertou, kyng Arthoure, 
Of al this werld thou beres the floure ! 
Lord kyng of all kynges, 
And blessed be he that the brynges ! 
When the Lady the Kyng saw, 
Unto him fast gan sho draw, 
To hald his sterap whils he lyght ; 
Bot sone when he of hir had syght. 
With mekyl mjrrth thai samen^ met, 
With hende wordes sho him gret ; 
A thousand sithes welkum sho says, 
And so es syr Gawayne the curtayse. 
The king said, Lady white so flowr, 
God gif the joy and mekil honowr, 
For thou ert fayr with body gent : 
With that he hir in armes hent. 
And fill faire he gan hir falde ^, 
Thar was many to bihalde : 
It es no man with tong may tell 
The, mirth that was tham omell; 

** gallantrieii, jewels. Davie says, that ander, MS. p. 86. Athens is called the 
in one of Alexander's battles, many a Drywery of the world, ibid, 
lady lost her drewery. Gestk Alex- ^ together. ^ fold. 
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Of maidens was thar so gude wane', 
That ilka knight myght take ane. 

The king stays here eight days, entertained with various sports* 

And ilk day thai bad solace sere 
Of huntyng, and als of revere ^ : 
For thar was a fill feyre cuntre, 
With wodes and parkes grete plente ; 
And castels wroght with lyme and stane. 
That Ywayne with his wife had tane.^ 



' assembly, fa great many.] 
y hawking, [for herons, ducks^ &c.— 
Parjc] 

* There are diree old poems on the 
exploits of Gawain, one of the heroes of 
this romance. There is a fourth in the 
Scotch dialect, by Gierke of Tranent, 
an old Scotch poet. See L.a3sxjht for 

THE DBATU OF THX MaKKARIS, St ZVii. 



Pur les Escot, e pur les Pis, 

Ki destrueient les pays ; 

En la terre de Logres* le trououent. 

Mult souent le damagouent : 

A la Pentecuste en estd, 

I ayeit li reys sojourn^, 

A les i dona riches duns, 

£ al cuntes', e al baruns, 

A ceus de la Table Runde, &c. 



Clerke of Tranent eke has [death] tane 
That made the jiventert of Gawanx. 



Anc Scot. P. 1576. 
The two heroes of 



this romance. 



Hiat is, ** Hxas bkoims thx Lay of 
Launtal.— [I will relate to you.] The 
Adventure of a certain Lat, made of a 
gentle vassal, whom in Bretaigne they 

Twain and Gawain, are mentioned ^^J^'^'TJi^ The bmve and epur- 
Jointly in a very old French version of toons kmg Arthur sojourned at Kwdoyi, 

ihe British or Armorican Lay of LaUn- SL'^^^^'SS?^* ^^ ^ «^ 
VAL, of which there is a beautiful veUum P"^ who destroyed the country. He 
MSS. Cott. VxsPAS. B. found them in the land of Logres, where 



manuscript. 

xiv. [supr. modo citaC] 

Ensemble od eus Gawayns, 
£ sis cosins li beus Ywatns. 



they committed frequent outrages. The 
king was there at the feast of Pentecost, 
where he gave rich gifts to the counts 
and barons, and the knights of the round 
This Lay, or Sono, like the romance in table,** &c. 

the text, b opened with a feast celebrated The writing of this manuscript of 
at Whitsontide by king Arthur at Kar- Launval seems about 1300. The com- 
doyl, a French corruption from Carliol, position is undoubtedly much earlier. 
by which is meant Cairleon in Wales, There is another, MSS. Habl. 978. 
sometimes in romances confounded with § 1 12. This I have cited in the First 



Cardiff; [See Geoffr. Monm. ix. 12.] 
" Jci commence le Lay de Launval. 
Laventure de un Lay, 
Cum ele avint vus cunteray. 
Fait fu dun gentil vassal. 
En Bretaigne lapelent Launval : 
A Kardoyl suiomont li reys 
Arthur, li prouz, e li curteys. 



» 



Dissertation. From this French Laun- 
val is translated, but with great addi- 
tions, the English Launfall, of which 
I have given several extracts in the third 
Dissertation prefixed to the first vo- 
lume. [See also supr. vol. ii. p. 430, 
Note A. 

I presume this romance of Ywain and 



^ Logres, or Loegria, from Locrine, was the middle part of Britain. 

' counts. So in Sir Robert of Gloucester, we have Contass for countess. 
On which word his editor Heame observes, that king James the First used to call 
a Countess a cunlys. And he quotes one of James*s letters, " Come and bring the 
three Cuntys [for counleises\ with you." Gloss, p. 635. 

VOL. Ill, 2 E 
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Gawathi is transUted firom a French tween Cornwall and Bietagiie> or Ar- 

tme of the same tide, and in the reign morica. foL ult. 

of Henry the Siith ; but not by Thomaa . . ^^ , „ 

Chestre, who translated, or rather para- A/^i j li^ ^iJ 

phrased Laokval, or Sir LAUKiALt, ^rf^^^^.^^!! 

!u>d who seems to have been master of „^» testymonieth thys story : 

a more copious and poetic style. It is SS ;:^°„l,^S^^ri""* 

not however unlikely, *at Chestre trans- ^^er^^Tp-i^^'lTATiB. 

lated from a more modern French copy ' y^j** **^^ «**«*. 

of Launtal, heightened and improved I believe the last line means, ** Made 

from the old simple Armorican tale of for an entertainment^**— ** Which men 

which I have here produced a short ex- call playing the Garyk." The reader 

tract. [See supr. voL ii. p. 409* 1 [The may perhaps recollect, that the old Cor- 

original of [Ywaine and GawinJ is Le nish Miracle interlude was called the 

chevalier au Lion, by Chrestien or Chris- Gucary MtrakU, that is, the Miracle FUof. 

tian de Troyes, an eminent French poet [See supr, vol. ii. p. 70.] In Cornish, 

who died in 1191; [and] the only an- Pl&n an guare is the level place, the 

cient copy of the [Enghsh version] is plain of sport and pastime, the theatre 

contained in the Cotton MS. Galba. of games, &c. Guare is a Cornish veib, 

£. ix. which seems to have been written to sport, to play. In affinity with which, 

in the time of Richard Il.y or towards is probably Garisky gay, splendid. Mfl- 

the close of the fourteenth century.— ton, II Pkns. v. 141. Day*s garish 

RrrsoN.] The same perhaps may be eye. Shakespeare, Rom. Jul. iii. 4. 

said of the English metrical romance The garish sun. Kiko Richard thk 

Emars, who marries the king of Galys, Third. A garish flag. Compare Lye, 

or Wales, originally an Armorican taJe, Sax. Diet. V. ^eajijiian. To dress 

before quoted. MSS. Cott. Caug. A. 2. fine. 

foL 69. [See Diss. III. prefixed to the Who was the translator of Em arb, it i^ 

first volume.] [and Mr. Ritson*s Metri- not known. I presume it was translated 

cal Romances, voLii. where it is printed, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, an4 

-i-EniT.] The last stanza confirms what very probably by Thomas Chestre^ th^ 

has been advanced in the First Disser- tr^nslfitor of Launval. 
RATION, concerning the connection be- 
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1 FEAR I shall be pronounced a heretic to modem criticism^ 
in retracting what I have said in a preceding page, and in 
placing the Notbrowne Mayde under some part of this 
reign*. Prior, who, about the y^ar 1718, paraphrased this 
poem, without improving its native beauties, supposes it to have 
been three hundred years old. It appears from two letters 
preserved in the British Museum, written by Prior to Wanley, 
lord Oxford's librarian, that Prior consulted Wanley about 
this antient ballad^. It is, however, certain, that Wanley, an 
antiquarian of unquestionable skill and judgement in these 
niceties, whatever directions and information he might have 
imparted to Prior on this subject, could never have communi- 
cated such a decision. He certainly in these letters gives no 
such opinion^. This is therefore the hasty conjecture of Prior ; 
who thought that the curiosity which he was presenting to the 
world, would derive proportionable value from its antiquity, 
who was better employed than in the petty labour of ascertain- 
ing dates, and who knew much more of modem than antient 
poetry. 

The NoT-BROWNE Mayde first appeared in Amolde's 
Chronicle, or Customs of London, which was first printed 
about the year 1521. This is perhaps the most heterogeneous 
and multifarious miscellany that ever existed. The collector 

• [i.e. the reign of Henry VIII., but [Namely in 1776. This publication 

Herbert says he possessed an edition has been attributed to the late George 

which was printed about 1 502, i. e* the Steevens, Esq. ; but I heard from Mr. 

I8th year of Henry VII.— Park.] Isaac Reed that it was culled by Baldwin 

■ MSS. Harl. S777. from the communications of Mr. Steevens 

^ These letters are printed in the Ad- in the St. James's Chronicle, and put 

DmoNS TO PorE*s Works, in two vo- forth with a preface by William Cooke^ 

lumes, published about two years ago. Esq.— Park.] 

2 E 2 
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sets out with a catalogue of the mayors and sherifiPs, the cus- 
toms and charters, of the city of London. Soon afterwards we 
have receipts to pickle sturgeon, to make vinegar, ink, and gun- 
powder; how to raise parsley in an hour; the arts of brewery 
and soap-making; an estimate of the livings in London; an 
account of the last visitation of saint Magnus's chiu'ch ; the 
weight of Essex cheese, and a letter to cardinal Wolsey. The 
!(foT-BROWNE Mayde is introduced, between an estimate of 
some subsidies paid into the exchequer, and directions for buy- 
ing goods in Flanders. In a word, it seems to have been this 
ccxnpiler's plan^ by way of making up a volume, to print to- 
gether all the notices and papers, whether antient or modern^ 
which he could amass, of every sort and subject. It is sup- 
posed, that he intended an antiquarian repertc^: but as many 
recent matericds were admitted, that idea was not at least uni- 
formly observed ; nor can any argument be drawn from that 
supposition, that this poem existed long before, and was in- 
serted as a piece of andquity. 

The editor of the Prolusions infers^, from an id^itity of 
rhythmus and orthography, and an affinity of words and 
phrases, that this poem appeared s^r sir Th<»nas More's 
Jest OF the Serjeant and Freer, which, as I have observed^ 
was written about the year 1500. This reasonings were not 
other arguments obvious, would be inconclusive^ and might be 
turned to the opposite side of the question. But it is evid^ 
from the language of the Notbrowne Mayde, that it was not 
written earlier than the beginning, at least, of the sixteenth 
century*. There is hardly an obsolete word^ or that requires 
a glossary, in the whole pj^ce : and many parts of Suny and 
Wyat are much more difficult to be understood. Reduce any 
two stanzas to modem orthography, and they shall hardly 
wear the appearance of antient poetry. The reader shall try 
the experiment on the two foUowing, which occur accidentaUy «. 

' Prolusions, or select pieces of an- the style of 1500, in the edition of 1581? 

tient Poetry t Lond. 1760. Svo. Pref. Herbert MS. Note.— Park.] 
*p. vii., [edited by E. CapelL — Park.] <* V, 168. 

* [But might it not be modernized to 
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He. 

Yet titke good hede, for ever I drede 

That ye could nat sustayne, 
The thomie wayes, the depe valeis, 

The snowe, tfie frost, the rayne, 
The colde, the hete : few, dry or wete, 

We must lodge on the playne; 
And us abofe ^ none other rofe 

But a brake bush, or twayne. 
Which sone sholde greve you, I believe; 

And ye wolde gladly than, 
Hiat I had to the grene wode go 

Alone a banyshed man. 

She. 

Among the wylde dere, such an archere. 

As men say tibat ye be. 
May ye not fayle of good vitayle 

Where is so grete plente : 
And water clere of the ryvire 

Shall be fall swete to me ; 
With which in hele, I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see : 
And, or we go, a bedde or two 

I can provyde ancme. 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

The simplicity of which passage Prior has thus decorated and 

dilated. 

Henry. 

Those limbs, in lawn and softest silk array'd. 
From sun-beams guarded, and of winds afraid ; 
Can they bear angry Jove? can they resist 
The parching dog-star, and the bleak north-east ? 

' i. e. oboTe. 
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When, chiird by adverse snows and beating rain. 

We tread with weary steps the longsome plain; 

When with hard toil we seek our evening food, 

Berries and acorns from the neighbouring wood ; 

And find among the cliffs no other house, 

But the thin covert of some gathered boughs; 

Wilt thou not then reluctant send thine eye 

Around the dreary waste; and weeping try 

(Though then, alas ! that trial be too late) 

To find thy father's hospitable gate. 

And seats, where ease and plenty brooding sate ? 

Those seats, whence long excluded thou must mourn ; 

That gate, for ever barr'd to thy return : 

Wilt thou not then bewail ill-fated love, 

And hate a banish'd man, condemned in woods to rove? 

Emma* 

Thy rise of fortune did I only wed. 
From it's decline determin'd to recede; 
Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea : 
While gentle Zephyrs play in prosperous gales. 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar? 
No, Henry, no: one sacred oath has tied 
Our loves; one destiny our life shall guide; 
Nor wild nor deep our common way divide. 
When from the cave thou risest with the day, 
To beat the woods, and rouse the boimding prey. 
The cave with moss and branches I'll adorn, 
And cheerful sit, to wait my lord's return : 
And, when thou frequent bring'st the smitten deer 
(For seldom, archers say, thy arrows err,) 
I'll fetch quick fuel from the neighbouring wood, 
And strike the sparkling flint, and dress the food; 
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With humble duty and officious haste> 
I'll cull the farthest mead for thy repast t 
The choicest herbs I to thy board will brings 
And draw thy water from the freshest spring: 
And, when at night with weary toil opprest, 
Soft slumbers thou enjo/st, and wholesome rest ; 
Watchful I'll guard thee, and with midnight prayer 
Weary the Gods to keep thee in their care; 
And joyous ask, at mom's returning ray, 
If thou hast health, and I may bless the day. 
My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend. 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend : 
By all these sacred names be Henry known 
To Emma's heart ; and grateful let him own. 
That she, of all m^kind, could love but him alone ! 

What degree of credit this poem maintained among our 
earlier ancestors, I cannot determine. I suspect the sentiment 
was too refined for the general taste. Yet it is enumerated 
among the popular tales and ballads by Laneham, in his nar- 
rative of queen Elisabeth's entertainment at Kehilworth-castle 
in 1575 *^. I have never seen it in manuscript. I believe it was 
never reprinted from Amolde's Chronicle, where it first ap- 
peared in 1521, till so late as the year 1707. It was that year 
revived in a collection called the Monthly MisceIlany*, or 
Memoirs for the Curious, and prefaced with a little essay 
on our antient poets and poetry, in which it is said to have 
been three hundred years old. Fortunately for modern poetry, 
this republication suggested it to the notice of Prior, who per- 
haps from the same source might have adopted or confirmed 
his hypothesis, that it was coeval with the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. 

Whoever was the original inventor of this little dramatic 
dialogue, he has shewn no common skill in contriving a plan, 

' Fol. 34. See Reliques of Engl. Poetry, ii. 27.— 

* [Read the Muses IVIercurt for Park^] 
June 1707, according to Dr. Percy, 
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which powerfully detains our attention, atid interests the pas- 
sions, by a constant succession of suspense and pleasure, of 
anxiety and- satisfaction. Betwixt hopes perpetuallj disap- 
pointed, and solicitude perpetually relieved, we know not how 
to determine the event of a debate, m which new difficulties 
still continue to be raised, and are almost as soon removed. In 
the midst of this vicissitude of feelings, a striking contrast of 
character is artfully formed, and uniformly supported, between 
the seeming unkindness and ingratitude of the man, and the 
unconquerable attachment and fidelity of the woman, whose 
amiable compliance unexpectedly defeats every objection, and 
continually furnishes new matter for our love and compassion. 
At length, our fears subside in the triumph of suffering inno- 
cence and patient sincerity. The Man, whose hard speeches 
had given us so much pain, suddenly surprises us with a change 
of sentiment, and becomes equally an object of our admiration 
and esteem. In the disentanglement of this distressful tale, we 
are happy to find, that all his cruelty was tenderness, and his 
inconstancy the most invariable truth ; his levity an ingenious 
artifice, and his perversity the fnendly disguise of the firmest 
affection. He is no longer an unfortunate exile, the profligate 
companion of the thieves and ruffians of the forest, but an opu- 
lent earl of Westmoreland ; and promises, that the lady, who 
is a baron's daughter, and whose constancy he had proved by 
such a series of embarrassing proposals, shall instantly be made 
the partner of his riches and honours. Nor should we forget 
to commend the invention of the poet, in imagining the modes 
of trying the lady's patience, and in feigning so many new si- 
tuations : which, at the same time, open a way to description, 
and to a variety of new scenes and images. 

I cannot help observing here, by the way, that Prior has 
. misconceived and essentially marred his poet's design, by soften- 
ing the sternness of the Man, which could not be intended to 
admit of any degree of relaxation. Henry's hypocrisy is not 
•^characteristically nor consistently sustained. He fi:«queridy 
talks in too respectful and complaisant a style. Sometimes he 
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cslh Emma my tender mcud, mid my beauteous Emma; he 
fondly dwells on the ambrosial plenty of her flowing ringlets 
gracefully wreathed with variegated ribbands, and expatiates 
with rapture on the charms of her snowy bosom, her slender 
waist, and harmony of shape. In the antient poem, the con- 
cealed lover never abates his affectation of rigour and reserve^ 
nor ever drops an expression which may tend to betray any 
traces of tenderness. He retains his severity to the last, in 
order to give force to the conclusion of the piece, and to heighten 
the effect of the final declaration of his love. Thus, by dimi- 
nishing the opposition of interests, and by giving too great a 
degree of uniformity to both characters, the distress is in some 
measure destroyed by Prior. For this reason, Henry, during 
the course of the dialogue, is less an object of our aversion, and 
Emma of our pity. But these are the unavoidable conse- 
quences of Prior's plan, who presupposes a long connection 
between the lovers, which is attended with the warmest pro- 
fessions of a reciprocal passion. Yet this very plan suggested 
another reason, why Prior should have more closely copied the 
cast of his original. After so many mutual promises and pro- 
testations, to have made Henry more obdurate, would have 
enhanced the suflferings and the sincerity of the amiable Emma. 
It is highly probable, that the metrical romances of Richard 
CuER ni: Lyon, Guy earl of Warwick, and syr Bevys 
OF Southampton, were modernised in this reign from more 
antient and simple narrations*. The first was printed by 

'' . * [These three romances were pro- by different hands. This is the case 

nounced by tlitson to be extant in MSS. with respect to Sir Gujf : there are two 

(above 300 years old ; and one of them« distinct translations, both very old, one 

at least, (^ JBevis) excepting the typo- of which is line for line the same with 

graphical incorrectness ofthe old printed the printed copy: but it will not be 

copy, differs no otherwise from it than found that the phraseology or stile is 

in its orthography and the slight varia- more polished, or the story more mnpli- 

tions inseparable from repeated tran- fied or intricate, in the editions than the^ 

scription. The ancient MS. copy of are in the MS. Simplicity, indeed, 

Rickard Cuer de lAofi is as long at least is a fault of which few people will have 

as the old editions. Bnt some MS. reason to complain in ^e perusal of an 

uiopies are- so totally different from each old metrical romance, let its antiquity 

other, as not.to haire two lines in -com- be what it may. Ritson*s Obs. p. 35.-^ 

mon ; being translations from the French Park. ] 
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Wynkyn de Worde, in 1528 \ The second without date, but 
about the same time, by William Copland. I mean that which 
begins thus, 

[S]Ithen the tyme that God was borne. 
And crystendome was set and swome. 

With this colophon. " Here endeth the booke of the most vic- 
toryous prynce Guy earle of Warwyk. Imprinted at London 
in Lothbury, over against saynt Margaret's church by WyUyam 
Copland ^" Richard Pinsoh printed sir Bevys without date. 
Many quarto prose romances were printed between the years 
1510 and 1540 ^ Of these, Kynge Appolyn of Thyre is 
not one of the worst. 

In the year 1542, as it seems, Robert Wyer printed, *^ Here 
begynneth a lytell boke named the Scole Howse, wherein 
every man may rede a goodly Prayer of the condycyons of 
women*.** Within the leaf is a border of naked women. 
This is a satire against the female sex. The writer was wise 
enough to suppress his name, as we may judge from the fol- 
lowing passage. 

Trewly some men there be, 

That lyve alwaye in greate horroure : 

And say, it goeth by destenye 

To hange or wed, bothe hath one houre : 
And whether it be, I am well sure, 

Hangynge is better of the twayne, 

Sooner done, and shorter payne. 

In the year 1521, Wynkyn de Worde printed a sett of 
Christmas Carols ^ I have seen a fragment of this scarce book, 
and it preserves this colophon. " Thus endeth the Christmasse 

. ^ In quarto. See supr. voL i. p. 162, — Park.] [It has also been reprinted 

seq. among the Select Pieces of Early Po- 

» In 4to. pular Poetry.— -Edit.] 

^ See supr. p. 342. * For many small miscellaneous pieces 

* [Thomas Petyt printed another edi- under the reign of Henry VII I. , the 

tionin 1541 or 1561, for the title and more inquisitive reader is referred to 

.colophon bear different dates: and a MSS. Cott. Vzsp* A. 25. 
third was printed by John Kyng in 1560. 
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caroUes newly imprinted at London in the J^ete-strete at the 
sygne of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde. The yere of our 
Lorde, m.d. xxi."*" These were festal chansons for enlivening 
the merriments of the Christmas celebrity : and not such reli- 
gious songs as are current at this day wi h the common people 
under the same title, and which were substituted by those ene- 
mies of innocent and useful mirth the puritans. The boar's 
head soused, was antiently the first dish on Christmas day, 
and was carried up to the principal table in the Hall with great 
state and solemnity. Hollinshed says, that in the year 1170, 
upon the day of the young prince's coronation, king Henry the 
First ^^ served his sonne at the table as sewer, bringing up the 
Bores head with trumpets before it according to the manner**.'* 
For this indispensable ceremony, as also for others of that sea- 
son, there was a Carol, which Wynkyn de Worde has given 
us in the miscellany just mentioned, as it was sung in his tim^ 
with the title, " A Caroll bringyng in the Bores heed." 

Caput Apri defer Oj 

Reddens laudes Domino, 
The Bore's head in hand bringe I, 
With garlans gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merely. 

Qui estis in convivio. 

The Bore's head, I understande. 
Is the chefe servyce° in this lande; 
Loke whereever it be fande? 
Servite cum cantico. 

Be gladde lordes, bothe more and lasse**. 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde 

To chere you all. this Christmasse, 
The Bore's head with mustarde. 

" In quarto. [See Ritson's Ancient ** that is, the chief dish served at » 

Songs, p. 126.— Fa UK. J feast 

•^ Chron. iii. 76. See also Polyd. ' found. 

Virg. Hist. p. 212. 10. ed. 1534. "* great and small. 
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This carol, yet with many inaovations, is retained at Queen's 
^lege in Oxford. Other antient Christmas carols occur 
with Latin Burthens or Iiatin intermixtures. As thus, 

Puer nobis natus est de Virgine Maria. 
Be glad lordynges, be the mcwe or lesse, 
I brynge you tydynges of gladnesse^*^ 

The Latin scraps were banished from these jocund hymnS| 
when the Reformation had established an English liturgy. At 
length appeared, " Certaine of David's Psalmes intended for 
Christmas CaroUs fitted to the most common but scdempne 
tunes every where familiarly used, by William Slatyr, printed 
by Robert Young 1630«." 

It was impossible that the Reformation of religion could 
escape without its rhyming libels. Accordingly, among others, 
we have, " An Answer to a papystical exhortation, pretending 
\o avoyd fidse doctrine, under that colour to mayntayne the 
same," printed in 1548, and beginning. 

Every pilde* pedlar 
Will be a medlar. 

In the year 1533, a proclamation was promulged, prohibiting 
evil-disposed persons to preach, either in public or private, 
^* after their awn braincj and by playing of enterludes, and 
printing of false fond bookes, ballades, rhymes, and other lewd 
treatyses in the English tongue, concerning doctrines in matters 
now in question and controversie," &c." But this pc^ular mode 
of attack, which all understood, and in which the idle and un- 
learned could join, appears to have been more powerfiil than 
royal interdictions and parliamentary censures. 

In the year 1540, Thomas lord Cromwell, during the short 
interval which Henry's hasty passion for Catharine Howard 
permitted between his commitment and execution, was insulted 
in a ballad written by a defender of the declining cause of po- 
pery, who certainly shewed more zeal than courage, in reproach- 

' MSS. Harl. 5396. fol. 4. foL 18. " Fox, Martyroloq. f. 1339. edit 
' In octavo. ^ pilledy i. e. bald. 1576. 
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ing d disgraced minister and a dykig man. This satire, how- 
ever unseemly, gave rise to a religious controversy in verse,* 
whidK is preserved in the ardiives of the Antiquarian Society. 
I find a poem of thirty octave stanzas, printed in 1 546, called 
the DovfNFAL OF Antichristes Mas, or Mass, in which the 
nameless satirist is unjustly severe on the distresses of that inge- 
nious class of mechanics who got their living by writing and 
ornamenting service-books for the old papistic worship, now 
growing into decay and disuse ; insinuating at the same time, inf 
a strain of triumph, the great blow their crq/i had received, by 
the diminution of the number rf churches in the dissolution of 
the monasteries ^. It is, however, certain, that this busy and 
lucrative occupati<Hi was otherwise much injured by the inven- 
tion and propagation of typography, as^ several catholic rituals 
were printed in England : yet still they continued to employ 
writers and- illuminators for this purpose* The finest and the 
latest specimen of this sort I have seen, is Cardinal Wolsey's 
Lectionary, now preserved at Christchurch in Oxford, a 
prodigious folio on vellum, written and embellished with great 
splendor and beauty by the most elegant artists, either for the 
use of his own private chapel, or for the magnificent chapel 

^ In a roll of John Morys, warden cost of one of these books is, 71. 13 s. 

of Winchester college, an. xx Ric. ii. Vellum, for this purpose, made an article 

A. D. 1397, are large articles of disburse- of ifowrwm or store. As, "/item in vj 

ment for grails, legends, and other ser- doseyn de velym emptis in staurum pro 

vice-books for the choir of the chapel, aliis h'brisindefaciendis, xxxiiijs. xjd." 

then just founded. It appears that they The books were covered with deer-skin, 

bought the parchment ; and hired per^ As, ** Item in vj peUibus cervinis emptis 

sons to do ^e business of writing, Ulu- pro libris predicds cooperiendis, xiij s. 

minating, noting, and binding, within iiijd.'* In another roll ^xix Ric iL A. D. 

the walls of the college. As thus. **Item 1396.) of warden John Morys above 

in xi doseyn iiij piellibus enq)tis pro i mentioned, disbursements of diet for 

legenda Integra, que incipit folio secundo Scriftokxs enter into the quarterly ac- 

Quia dixeruni, continente xxxiiij quater- count of that article. " Expxvsv «ctra- 

niones, (pret. doseyn iiijs. vid. pret. neorum superveniencium, iij Scripto- 

pellis iiijd. ob.) lis. Item in scriptura rum, viij servi^icium, et x choristarum^ 

jejttsdem Legende, Ixxijs. Etinillumi- ixL iiijs. xd.** The whole diet ex- 

nacione et l^acione ejusdem, xxxs. pences this year, fcH* strangers, writers^ 

Item in vj doseyn de velym emptis pro servants, and choristers, amount to 201. 

facturayj Processionalium, quorum qui- 19 s. 10 d. In another roll of 1399, 

libet continet xv quatemiones, (pret. (Rot. Comp. Burss. 22 Ric. ii.) writer^ 

doseyn iiijs . vi d. ) xxvij s. £t in scrip- are in commons weekly with the regular 

tura, notacione, illuminacione, et liga- members of the society, 
done eorundem, xxxiijs. The highest 
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which he had projected tot his college, and pecdkoiy diaiac^ 
teristic of that prelate's predominant ideas of ecclesiastic pomp. 
Wynkyn de Worde printed a Tretise of Merlyn, or his 
prophesies in verse, in 1 529. Another appeared by John Haw- 
kyns, in 1533. Metrical and prosaic prophesies attributed to 
the magician Merlin, all originating from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth's historical romance, and of oriental growth, are nume- 
rous and various. Merlin's predictions were successively ac- 
commodated by the minstrel-poets to the politics of their own 
times. There are many among the Cotton manuscripts, both 
in French and English, and in other libraries*. Laurence 
Minot above cited, who wrote about 1360, and in the northern 
dialect, has applied some of them to the numerous victories of 
Edward the Third y. As thus. 

Men may rede in Romance* right, 
Of a grete clerk that Merlin hight : 
Ful many bokes er of him wreten, 
AJs thir clerkes wele may witten* ; 
And zit** in many preve nokes*^ 
May men find of Merlin bokes. 
Merlin said thus with his mouth. 
Out of the North into the Sowth, 
Suld cum a Bare^ over the se, 
That suld mak many men to fie ; 
And in the se, he said, ful right, 
Suld he schew* ful mekill myght: 
And in France he suld bigin ^ 
To make thani wrath that ere thare jn : 

' See Geoffir. Monm. vii. 3. And book on which his narrative is founded 

Rob. Glouc. p. 132. IBS. seq. 254. 256. the Roicance. 

Of the authority of Merlin's Prophesies tt -cj j i ^i. t> 

in England in 1216, see Wykes's How Edward, als the Romance swei, 

CHRON.*^8ub ann. MerUn»s Prophesies Held his sege before Calais, 
were printed in French at Paris, in 1498. " as scholars well know. 
And Merliki Vita kt Profhetls, at ^ and yet. *^ privy nooks. 

Venice, 1554. <* Should come a Boar. This Boar is 

y MS. Galb. E. ix. ut supr. king Arthur in Merlin's Prophesies. 

* Jn another place Minot calls the ' Should he shew. f begin. 
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Untill the se his taQe reche sale^. 
All folk of France to mekill bale\ 
Thus have I mater for to make 
For a nobill Prince^ sake. 
Help me, God, my wit is thin S 
Now Laurence Minot will bigin. 

A Bore es broght on bankes bare. 
With ful batail bifor his brest. 
For John"* of France will he noght spare 
In Normondy to tak his rest. ■ 

At Cressy when thai brak the brig", 
• That saw Edward with both his ine ^ ; 
Than liked him no langer to ligP, 
Ilk Inglis man on others rig ** ; 
Over tfiat water er thai went % 
To batail er thai baldly big, 
With brade ax*, and with bowes bent, 
With bent bowes thai war ful bolde. 
For to fell of* the Frankisch men. 
Thai gert" tham lig with cares colde. 
Ful sari ^ was sir Philip * then : 
He saw the toun o ferrum ^ bren *, 
And folk for ferd war fast fleand * : 
The teres he lete ful rathly** ren 
Out of his eghen^, I understand. 
Than cum Philip, fill redy dight. 
Toward the toun with all his rowt ; 
With him come mani a kumly knight. 
And all umset** the Bare obout : 

' his tail shall reach to the sea. ' Froiasart calls this the passage or 

^tothegreatdestruction of the French, ford of Blanch taque, B. i. ch. cxxvii* 

* that is, king Edward the Hiird. , Bemers*s Transl. fol. Ixiii. a. 

^ weak, tenuis. * broad-ax, battle-ax. ^ fall upon. 

" King John. [John Duke of Nor- " caused. * sorry. 

mandy, son to king Philip, whom he ^ Philip of Valois, son of John, king 

succeeded August 23, 1350.— Ritson.] of France, 

"bridge. •* cyne, eyes. ** lie idle. ^ perhaps Vernon, [afar off. —RrrsoK.j 

^ The English ran over one anotlier, * burn. ' flying for fear. 

pressed forward. ^ quickly, fast, run. ^ eyes. ^ beset. 
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The Bare made tbam ful law to lout. 
And delt tham knokkes to thaire mede^^ 
He gert tham stumbill diat war stout 
Thare helpid nowtber staf ne stede*. 
Stedes strong bBevid still ^ 
Biside Cressy opon the graie*. 
Sir Philip wanted all his will 
That was wele on his sembland ^ s^ie, 
With spere and scdielde, and helmis schene ', 
The Bare than durst thai noght habide K 
The king of Berne* was cant™ and kene, 
Bot thare he left both play and pride. 
Pride in prese ne prab I noght". 
Omong thir princes prowd in pall, 
Princes suld be wele bitboght ° 
When kinges suk) tham tyll^ counsail call. 

The same boar, that is, Edward the Third, is introduced by 
Minot as resisting the Scottish invasion in 1S479 at Nevil's 
cross near Durham**. 

' reward. ^ lances and horses ^ advised, prepared. ' to. 

were now of no service.. ^ The reader will recollect that this 

« ' stood still. Bleve. Sax. Chauc tiu versification is in the structure of that 

ca. iv. 1357. of the Lives of the Saints, where two 

' a plain. So in Minet's Siege of lines are thrown into one. viz. Vndk- 

Toumay, MSS. ibid. cm milua Virginia. MSS. ColL Trin. 

A Bore with brenis bright ^*^°- ^' 

Es broght opon zowre grene, _,, . ' ^ . . , « . 

That as^a semely sizht, EUevene thousand virgines, that fair 

With schilterouns faire and schene. ^ . companje was, 

Imarord wer for goeis aone, ich wille 
'^ countenance. [semMance.—RiTS0K.] telle that cas. - 

* bright helmets. ' A kyng ther was in Brttaygne, Maur 

^ They could no longer withstand the was his nanie. 

Boar. A douater he hadde that het Vib^ a 

1 John king of Bohemia. By Froissart mayde of guod fame, 

he is called inaccurately the lung of Be- So fair woman me nyste non, ne so guod 
haigne, or Charles of Luxembui^h. See in none poynte, 

Froissart, ut supr. foL Ixiv. b. "Die lord Cristene was al hire ken, swfthe noble 
Charles of Bohemia, his son, was also in and queynte : 

the battle and killed, being lately elected Of hire fairhede and guodnesse me told 
emperor. Hollinsh. iii. 372. in eche sonde side, 

™ gay, alert. ' That the word com into Engelonde, and 
" I cannot praise the mere pomp of selle wher wide, 

royalty. 
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Sir David the Bnise ** 
Was at distance, 
When Edward the Baliolfe % 
Rade * with his lance : 
The north end of Ingland, 
Teched him to daunce, 
When he was met on the more, 
With mekill mischance. 
Sir Philip the Valayse, 
May him noght avance % 
The flowres that faire war, 
Er " fallen in Fraunce ! 
The flowres er now &llen, 
That fers * war md fell, 
A Bare ^ with his bataille. 
Has done tham to dwelL 

A kyng ther was in Engelonde, man of I biheld that litel maii| bi the strete als 

gret pow^r, we gon gae *, 

Of this maidehe herde telle gret nobleize His berde was syde ay large span, and 

far and ner. glided als the fether of pae '• 

The minstrel, who used the perpetual His heved» was wyte as any swan, his 

return of a kind of plain chant, made his higehen * were gret and grai, &c 

pause or close at every heraistic In the His robe Was al golde biganne, well 

same manner, the verses of the following cristlik maked i understandc, 

poem were divided by the minstrel. Botonea asurd everilke ane, fix)mhisel- 

MSS. CotU Jul. V. foL 175. Perga- bouthe on til his hande ». 

T"^ [The tmnscript is not later than They enter a castle, 

the year 1300.] ^ , 

Als y yod on ay Monday, by twenc ^hc b^Aers on the binkes lay', and 

^ WiltindonandWall^ ^ ,„ faire lordes ^ v fonde, 

Me ane after brade way, ay Utel man y In ilk ay hirn y herd ay fay, and levedys 

mette withalle, southeme loud sange'. 

The leste that ever y satfae, to say oither ^ David Bruce, king of Scotland. See 

in boure oither in balle, P. Langtoft, p. 116. 

His robe was neither grene na gray, bot ' warlike. [Edward de Baliol. £d- 

idle yt was of nche palle. ward the Third was not in England 

On me he cald and bad me bide, wel when the affair at Ncvill's Cross happen* 

stille y stode ay litel space ; ed.— Ritson.I 

Fro Lanchester the Parke syde, yeen he * rode* ^ could do him no service. 

come wel faire his pace: &c "are. 'fierce. ^ boar. 



> went on, ' His beard was a span broad, and shone like a peacock's plumage. 
' head. * eyes. ' buttons, every one of them azure, fjcom his elbow to hia 

band. * cushions, or tapestry, on the benches laid. * In every comer I 

heard a Xiay, and ladies, &c. 

VOL. jii. . 2 r 
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Sir David the Bruse, 

Said he sulde fonde ^ 

To rjde thurgh all Ingland, 

Wuld he noght wonde^ : 

At the Westminster Hall, 

Suld his stedes stonde, 

Whils oure king Edward ' 

War out of the londe. * 

Also in Edward's victory over the Spaniards in a sea-%ht, 
in I35O9 a part of Minot's general subject. 

I wald noght spare for to speke^ 
Wist I to spede, 
Of wight men with wapin *, 
And worthly in wede. 
That now er driv^a to dale \ 
And ded all thaire dede. 
Thai sail in the see-gronde *^, 
Fissches to fede ! 
Fele ^ Fissches thai fede^ 
For all thaire grete fare *, 
It was in the waniand ^ 
That thai come thare. 
Thai sailed ftirth in the Swin 
In a scnners tyde, 
' With trompes and tabmrns ^, 
And mikell other pryde^. 

I have seen one of Merlin's Prophesies, probably translated 
from the French, which begins thus. 

Listeneth now to Merlin's saw. 
And I woll tell to aw*, 

* should attempt ' Q. Waning of the Moon ? 

y wuider in going, [stop, stay.— Rir- ^ tambourins, tabours or drums. In 

90K.] * MSB. ut supr. Galb. £. ix. Chaucer we hare Tabouhx^ Ft. to drum. 

" active with weapons. *» sorrow. *» MSS. ut supr. 

'^ sea-bottom. ** many. * feasting. * all, . 
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What he wrat for men to come, 
Nother by grefie ne by plume.* 

The public pageantries of this reign are proofs of the grow- 
ing familiarity and national difiusion of classical learning. I 

^ 1 know not when this piect was writ^ thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,writ- 
tea. But the word greffe it old French ten on waxen tablets, are still preserved, 
for Grapkium, or Stylu$, It is generally Waxen tablets were constancy kept in 
supposed, and it has been positively as- die French religious houses, for the same 
serted by an able Fr«M!h antiquary, that purpose at at Winchester college. Thus 
the antient Roman practice of writing in the Ordinary of the Priour of saint 
with a style on waxen tablets, lasted not Lo at Rouen, printed at Rouen, written 
longer than the fifth century. Heame about the year 1350. *' Qui, ad missam^ 
also supposes that the pen had succeeded lectiones aut tractus dicturi sunt, in ta- 
tothes^le long before the age of Alfred, bula ceretiprimitusrecitentur.'* pag.261. 
Zid. |Tur. VoL vii. Pref. p. xn. I will Even to this day, several of the col&giate 
produce ftn instance of this practice in bodies in France, more especially the 
England so late as the year 1995. In chapter of the cathedral of Rouen, retain 
an accompt-roll of Winchester college, this usage of marking the successive ro- 
of that year, is the following disburoe- tataon of the ministers of the choir. See 
ment. '^ Et in i tabula oeranda ctim vi- the Si^ur le Brun's Votaok Lfturoique, 
ridi cera pro intitulatione capellanorum 1718. p. 275. The same mode of writ- 
et clericorum Oapelle ad missas et alia ing was used for re^stering the capitu- 
psallenda, yiijcU**^ This very curious lara6ts of the^ monasteries in France, 
and remarkable article signifies, that a Du Cange, in reciting from an antient 
tablet covered with greet, wax was kept' manuscript the Signs injoined to the 
in the chapel, for noting down with a monks of the <Hder of saint Victor at 
style, the respective courses of daily or Paris, where the rule of silence was ri- 
weekly portions of duty, fldtenu^ly as- gorously observed, gives us, among 
signed to tiie officers of the dioir. So others, the tacit signals by which they 
far, indeed, firom having ceased in the called for the style and tablet. <' Pro 
fifdi century, it appears that this mode Siono GrqfB,-^Sigao metalli prsBmisso, 
of writing continued throughout all the extenso poUice cum indice simila [si- 
dark ages. Among many express proo^ mula] scribentem. Pro Sigko Tabula- 
that might be produced of the centuries rum.— Manus ambas complied, et ita 
after that period, Du Cange cites these disjunge quasi aperiensTabulas.*' Gloss. 
verses from a French metrical romance, ut supr. V. Siona. torn. iii. p. 86^. 
writtenaboutthe year 1376. Lat. Gloss, col. 2. edit. vet. Among the implements 
V. Graphium '. of writing allowed to Sie Carthusians, 

Les uns se prenneht a .ecrire, ^«*^ »5*d Graphium are enumerated. 

Des greffes » en tables de dre ; ^tatut. Anfaq. Carthusian. 2 part. 

Les autres suivent la coustume *^P- ^^^- §»• T*"^ ^^^wever, at Win- 

De fournir lettres a la plume. ^IT *^5 c<Jlege, is the only express spa- 

cincation which I have found of the 

Many ample and authentic records of practice, in the religious houses of En- 

the royal household of France, of the gland *. Yet in many of our old cplle- 

* Viz. << Computus magistri J<^is Morys Custodis a die Sabbati proxime post 
festum Annunciationis beate Marie anno regni Regis Ricardi Secundi post con- 
questum xvij"°, usque diem Veneris proxime ante festum sancti Michaelis extunc 
proxime sequens anno regis predicti xviij'°, vid*' per xxyj sepdmanas." It is in- 
dorsed, << Computus primus post ingressum in Collegium. Anno octavo post In- 
ceptionem Operis." ' See ibidL Sttlisonus. ' Styles. Lat. Gra^um, 

* But see Wanley*s account of the text of S. Chad. Catal. Codd. Anglo- Sax. 
p. 289. seq. 

2 F 2 
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will select an instance, among others, from the shews exhibited 
with great magnificence at, the coronation of queen Anne Boleyn, 
in the year 1533. The procession to Westminster abbey began 
from the Tower ; and the queen^ in passing through Grace- 

giate estdblisbmente it seems to be point* lebrandum, ordinentur et intitulentar 
ed out by implication : and the article in Tabula seriatim ad celebrandum Mis- 
here extracted from the roll at Winches- sas praedictas cotidie per septimanam 
ter college, explainsi the manner of keep- tunc sequentem," &c. B. Lowth*s 
ing the following injunction in the Sta- Wtkbham. Append, p. xxxi. edit. 1777. 
tutes of saint Elisabeth's college at Win- Without multiplying superfluous dta- 
chester, now destroyed, which is a direc- tions ^ I think we may fairly conclude, 
tion of tlie same kind, and cannot be that whenever a Tabula pro Clericis inti" 
well understood without supposing a tvlandis occurs in the more antient ri- 
waxen tablet. These statutes were given tyals of our ecclesiastical fratonities, a 
in ISOl. << Habeat itaque idem prsecen- Vmoiulxae or waxen tablet, and not a 
tor unam Tabulam semper in capella schedule of parchment or paper, is m- 
appensam, in qua scribat quolibet die tended. The inquisitive reader, who 
sabbati post prandium, et ordinet, qualem fishes to see more foreign evidences oi 
Missam quis eorum capellanorum in se- this mode of ^nriting during the course 
quenti septimana debeat celebrare ; quis of the middle ages, is referred to a Me- 
qualem lectionem in crastino legere d^ moir drawn up with great diligence and 
beat; £t sic de cseteris divinis ofiiciis in research by M. TAbb^ Lebeuf. Mem. 
prsedicta capella faciendis. Et sic coti- Litt. tom. xx. p. 267. edit. 4to. 
die post prandium ordinet idem praecen- The reasonings and conjectures of 
tor de servicio diei sequentis : hoc dili- Wise and others, who have treated of die 
gentius observando, quod capellani Mis- Saxon Aestil, more particularly of those 
sam, ad quam die sabbati, utpraemitdtur, who contend that king Alfred's Style 
intitulantur, per integram celebrent sep- is still in being at Oxford, may perhaps 
timanam." Dugd. Monast* tom. iii. receive elucidation or correction from 
EccLEs. Coll. i. 10. Nothing could what is here casually coUected on a sub- 
have been a more convenient method of ject, which needs and deserves a full in- 
temporary notation, especially at a time vestigation. 

when parchment and paper were neither To a Note already labouring with its 

cheap nor common commodities/ and of length I have only to add, that without 

carrying on an account, which was per- supposing an allusion to this way of 

petually to be obliterated and renewed : writing, it willl)e hard to explain the 

for the written surface of the wax being following lines in Shakespeare's TnioN 

easily smoothed by the round or blunt of Athens, Act i. Sc. i. 

end of the style, was soon ^ain prepared ^____ . -^ ^^ Anft 

for the admksion of new chw^rs. And ^^^ ^^ pa Ocularly, but moves itself 

among the R^ma^, the chief use of the „ j^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ., 

style was for fugitive and occasional en- 
tries. In the same light, we must view Why Shakespeare should here allude to 
the following parallel passage of the Or- this peculiar and obsolete fashion of writ^ 
dination of bishop Wykeham's sepul- ing, to express a poet's design of de- 
chral chantry, founded in Winchester scribing general life, will appear, if we 
cathedral, in the year 1404. " Die sab- consider the freedom and facility with 
bati cujuslibet septimanae futurae, mo- which it is executed. It is not yet, I 
nachi prioratus nostri in ordine sacerdo- think, discovered, on what original 
tali constituti, valentes et dispositi ad ce- Shakespeare formed this drama. 



« See Statut. Eccles. Cath. Lichf. Dugd. Mon. iii. p. 244. col. 2. la p. 247- 
col. 2. 20. Statut. Eccles. Collegiat. de Tonge, ibid. Eccles. Coll. p. 152» 
col. 2. 40. 
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church street, was entertained with a representation of mount 
Parnassus. The fountain of Helicon, by a bold fiction unknown 
to the bards of antiquity, ran in four streams of Rhenish wine 
from a basin of white marble. On the summit of the moun- 
tain sate Apollo, and at his feet Calliope. On either side of the 
declivity were arranged four of the Muses, playing on their re- 
spective musical mstruments. Under them were written epi- 
grams and poesies in golden letters, in which every Muse praised 
the queen, according to her character and office. At the Con- 
duit in Cornhill appeared the three Graces ; before whom, with 
no great propriety, was the spring of Grace perpetually running 
wine. But when a conduit came in the way, a religious allusion 
was too tempting and obvious to be omitted. Before the spring, 
however, sate a poet, describing in metre the properties or func- 
tions of every Grace : and then each of these four Graces. allot- 
ted in a short speech to the queen, the virtue or accomplish- 
ment over which she severally presided. At the Conduit in 
Cheapside, as my chronicler says, she was saluted with " a rich 
pageaunt full of melodie and song.'' In this pageant were 
Pallas, Juno, and Venus : before them stood Mercury, who pre- 
sented to her majesty, in the name of the three goddesses, a 
golden ball or globe divided into three parts, signifying wisdom, 
riches, and felicity. At entering saint Paul's gate^ an antient 
portal leading into the church-yard on the east, and long since 
destroyed, three ladies richly attired showered on her head 
wafers, in which were contained Latin distichs. At the eastern 
side of saint Paid's Church-yard, two hundred scholars of saint 
Paul's school addressed her in chosen and apposite passages 
from the Roman poets, translated into English rhymes. On 
the leads of saint Martin's church stood a choir of boys and 
men, who sung, not spiritual hymns, but new balads in praise 
of her majesty. On the conduit without Ludgate, where the 
arms and angels had been refreshed^ was erected a tower with 
four turrets, within each of which was placed a Cardinal Virtue, 
symbolically habited. Each of these personages in turn uttered 
an oration, promising to protect and accompany the queen on 
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all occasions ^ Here we see the pagan history and mythology 
predominating in those spectacles, which were once furnished 
from the Golden L^end. Instead of saints, prophets, apostles, 
and confessors, we have Apollo, Mercury, and the Muses. 
Instead of religious canticles, and texts of scripture, which were 
usually introduced in the course of these ceremonies, we are 
entertained with profane poetry, translations from the classic^ 
and occasional verses ; with exhortations, not delivered by per- 
sonified doctors of the church, but by the heathen divinities. 

It may not be foreign to our purpose, to give the reader 
smne distinct idea of the polite amusements of this reign, among 
which, the Masque, already maitioned in general terms, seems 
to have held the first place. It chiefly consisted of music, 
dancing, gaming, a btoquet, and a display of grotesque person- 
ages and £mtastic dresses. The pdf'formers, as I have hinted, 
were oflen the king, and tlie chief of the nobility of both sexe^ 
wlu> imder proper disguises executed some preomcerted strar 
tagem, which ended in mirth and good humour. With one of 
these shews, in 1530, the king formed a sch^ne to surprise 
cardinal Wolsey, while he was celebrating a splendid banquet 
at his palace of Whitehall"^. At night bis inajesty in a masque^ 
with twelve more masquers all richly but strangdy dressed, 
privately landed from Westminster at Whitehall stairs. At 
landing, several small pieces of cannon were fired, which the 
king had before ordered to be ]^aced cm the diore near the 
house. The cardinal, who was separately seated at the ban- 
quet in the presence-chamber under the cloth of ^at^ a great 
number of ladies and lords being seated at the side-tables, was 
alarmed at this sudden and unusual noise : and immedmtely 
ordered lord Sandys, the king's chamberlain, who was one of 
the guests, and in the secret, to enquire the reason, liord 

* Hail*s Chrokiclb, fol.ccxii. Among ** a goodlie oration to the queens of tbe 

the Orations spoken to the Queen, is one fiuUfulnes of saint Anne, and or her ge^ 

too curious to be omitted. At Leaden- neration ; trusting the like frmi tkeuid 

hall sate saint Anne with her numerous come ofhir.** 

progeny, and Mary Cleophas with her " It then l)eloiiged to Wolsey. 
four children. One of the children made 
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Sandys brought answer, that thirte^i foreign noblemen of di- 
stinction were Just arrived, and were then waiting in the great 
hall below ; haying been drawn thither by the report of the 
cardinal's magnificent banquet, and of the beautiful ladies which 
were present at it. The cardinal ordered them immediately 
into the banquetting-room, to which they were conducted from 
the hall with twenty new torches and a concert of drums and 
fifes. After a proper refreshment, they requested in the French 
language to dance with the ladies, whcNtn they kissed, and to 
play with them at mum-chance** : producing at the same time 
a great golden cup filled with many hundred crowns. Having 
]3layed for some time with the ladies, they designedly lost all 
that remained in the cup to the cardinal; wlK)se sagacity was 
not easily to be deceived, and who now began, from some cir- 
cumstances, to suspect one of them to be the king. On find-* 
ing their plot in danger, they answered, " If your grace can 
** point him out, he will readily discover himsel£" The car- 
dinal pointed to a masque widi a blade beard, but he was mis- 
taken, for it was sir Edward Nevil. At this, the king could 
not forbear laughing aloud ; and pulling off his own and sir 
Edward Nevil's masque, convinced the cardinal, with much 
arch ^(Hnplaisance, that he had for ottce gue$sed wrong. The 
king and the masquers then retired into another apartitlent to 
change their apparel : and in the meantime ^e banquet was 
removed, imd the table covered afresh mth perfumed clothes. 
Soon afterwards the king, with his company, returned, imd 
took his s^it under the cardinal's canopy of state. Immediately 
two hundred dishes* oi the most costly codcery and ccmfec- 
ti<mary were served up ; the contrivance and success of the 
royal joke afforded much pleasant conversation, and the night 
was spent in dancing, dice-playing, banketting and other tri" 
tmphs^. The old chrcmicler Edward Hall, a cotemp(M*ary and 

" A game of hazard with dice. if he had not been in the secret about the 

* [Can we imagine that thoug^ the king's masqued visit ? As to the mistake 

Cardinal was giving such a magnificent about his person, this might be real or 

entertainment, he would lurve had 200 pretended.— >Ashby.] 

costly dishes in reserve, ready to set on, ^ Hollinsh. Curon. iiL 921. seq. 
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a curious observer, acquaints us, that at Greenwich, in 1512, 
^'on the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the king with eleven 
others was disguised after the maner of Italic, called a Maske, 
a thing not scene before in England; they were apparelled in 
garments long and broad, wrought all with gold, with visors 
and caps of gold. And after the banket doone, these mask- 
ers came in, with six gendemen disguised in silke, bearing 
staife-torches, and desired the ladies to danse ; some were con- 
tent, and some refused ; and after they had dansed and com- 
muned togither, as the fashion of the maske is, they tooke their 
leave and departed, and so did the queene and all the ladies p." 
I do not find that it was a part of their diversion in these en- 
tertainments to display humour and characterf. Their chief 
aim seems to have been, to surprise, by the ridiculous and ex* 
aggerated oddity of the visors, and by the singularity and splen* 
dor of the dresses* Every thing was out of nature and pro- 
priety. Frequendy the Masque was attended with an exhibi- 
tion of some gorgeous machinery, resembling the wonders of 
a modem pantomime* For instance, in the great hall of the 
palace, the usual place of performance, a vast mountain cover- 
ed with tall trees arose suddenly, from whose opening caverns 
iissued hermits, pilgrims, shepherds, knights, damsels, and 
gypsies, who being regaled with spices and wme danced a mo- 
risco, or morris-dance. They were then again received into 
the mountain, which with a symphony of rebecs and recorders 
closed its caverns; and tumbling to pieces, was replaced by a 
ship in full sail, or a castle besieged. To be more particular. 
The following device was shewn in the hall of the palace at 
Greenwich. A castle was reared, with numerous towers, gates, 
and batdements ; and furnished with every military preparadcm 
for sustaining a long sieg^. On the front was inscribed Lefor- 
tresse danget'etix^ Froni the windows looked out six ladies, 

' Chbon. fol. XT, [See s\ipr. Vol. ii. dera masquerfMie, consisting of Uie king 

p. 72.1 and his coi^ lords of the bed-chamher 

f [Of these there was probably about and maids of honour.— Auibt*] 
as much, as would be found in a mo^ 
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cloathed in the richest russet sattui, " laid all over with leaves 
of gold, and every one knit with laces of blew silk and gold, 
on their heads coifs and caps all of golde." This castle was 
moved about the hall ; and when the queen had viewed it for 
a time, the king entered the hall with five knights, in embroi- 
dered vestments, spangled and plated with gold, of the most 
curious and costly workmanship* They assaulted the castle » 
and the six ladies, finding them to be champions of redoubted 
prowess, after a parley, yielded their perilous fortress, descend- 
ed, and danced with their assailants. The ladies then led the 
knights into the castle, which immediately vanished, and the 
company retired % Here we see the representation of an action. 
But all these magnificent mummeries, which were their even- 
ing-amusements on festivals, (notwithstanding a parley*, which 
my historian calls a communication, is here mentioned,) were 
yet in dumb shew', and without dialogue. 

But towards the latter part of Henry's reign, much of the old 
cumbersome state began to be laid aside. This I collect fi*om 
a set of new regulations given to the royal houshold about the 
year 1526, by cardinal Wolsey. In the Chapter For keeping 
the Hall and ordering of the Chapel, it is recited, that by the 
frequent intermission and disuse of the solemnijties of dining 
and supping in the great hall of the palace, the proper officers 
bad almost forgot their duty, and the manner of conducting 
that very long and intricate ceremonial. It is therefore ordered, 
that when his majesty is not at Westminster, and with regard 
to bis palaces in the country, the formalities of the Hall, which 

" Hollinsh. iii. 812. the year 1509, a more rational evening- 

* [About the terms on which to sur* amusement took place in the Hall of the 

render the fortress that six fine ladies old Westminster-palace, several foreign 

}iad defended. —A shbt. ] embassadors being present. " After sup- 

' But at a most sumptuous Disguising per, his grace [the king] vtith the queene, 

in 1519, in the hall at Greenwich, the lords, and ladies, came into the White 

figure of Fame is introduced, who, ** in Hall, which was hanged richlie ; the 

French, declared the meaning of the haU was scafiblded and railed on aU 

trees, the rocke, and turneie.*' But as parts. There was an Entxrlude of the 

this shew was a political compliment, gentlemen of his chapell before his 

and many foreigners present, an expla^ grace, and diverse *' freshe songes.*' 

nation was necessary. See Hall, Chrok, Hall, Chrok* foL xi. xii. [Se0 supas 

fol. Ixvi. This was in 1512. But in p. 39.] 
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ought not entirely to fall into desuetude, shall be at least oIh 
served when he i^ at Windsor, Beaidieu, or Newhall' in E&- 
sex, Richmond, Hampton-court, Greenwich, Eltham, and 
Woodstock* And that at these places only, the whcde chmr 
of the chapel shall attend. This attempt to revive that which 
had begun to cease from the nature of things, and from the 
growth of new manners, perhaps had but little or no lasting 
^fiect And with respect to the Chapd, my record adds, diat 
when the king is on joumies or progresses, only six singing 
boys and six gentlemen of the choir shall make a part of the 
royal retinue ; who " daylie in absence of the residue of the 
chapel shall have a Masse of our Ladie bifore noon, and on 
Sondaies and holidaies, masse of the day besides our Lady- 
masse, and an anthempne in the aftemoone : for which purpose, 
no great carriage of either vestiments or bookes shaHH required" 
Henry never seems to have been so truly happj, as when he 
was engaged in one of these progresses : in other words, moving 
from one seat to another, and enjoying his ease and amusements 
in a state of royal relaxation. This we may collect icom a cu- 
lious passage in Hollinshed; who had pleased and perhi^s 
informed us less, had he never deserted the dignity of the histo- 
rian. ^^ From thrice the whole court remooved to Windsor, 
die^ beginning his progresse, and exercising himselfe dailie in 
(footing, singing, dansing, wresding, casting of the barre, 
plaieing at the recorders, flute, virginals, in setting of songes, 
and making of ballades.— And when he came to Qking**, there 
were kept both justes tumeies ^.'^ I make no apology for these 
seeming digressions. The manners and the poetry of a country 
are so nearly connected, that they mutually throw light on each 
Other. 

The same connection subsists between the state of poetry and 

* A new house built by Henry the More itmcntioncd as Chancello^r of the 
£igfadi. HoUinsh. Ch&on. ilL 853. Duchie of Lancaster. 

^ ** Orbenaunces made for the kinges . " Woking in Sunrcy, near GuUdfeni» 
household and chambres." BibL Bool, a royal seat. 
MSS. Laud. K. 48. fol. It is the ori- "" Chron. iii. 806. 
ginal on vellum. In it, Sir Thomas 
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of the arts ; to which we may now recall the reader's attention 
with as little violation of our general subject 

We are taught in the mythology of the antients, that the three 
Graces were produced at a birth. The meaning of the fable is, 
that the three most beautiAil imitative arts were bom and grew 
up together. Our poetry now beginning to be divested of its 
monastic barbarism, and to advance towards elegance, was 
accompanied by proportionable improvements in Painting and 
Music. Henry employed many capital painters, and endear 
voured to invite Raphael and Titian into England. Instead of 
allegorical tapestry, many of the royal apartments were adorned 
with historical pictures. Our familiarity with the manners of 
Italy, and affectation of Italian acccmiplishments, influenced the 
tones and enriched the modulation of our musical composition. 
Those who could read the sonnets of JPetrarch must have re- 
lished the airs of Palestrina. At the same tune. Architecture, 
like Milton's Uonpamng to get Jree^ made frequent efforts to 
disentangle itself from the massy incumbrances of the Gothic 
manner; and b^an to catch the correct graces^ and to copy the 
true magnificence, of the Grecian and Roman models. Henry 
was himself a great builder; and his numerous edifices, although 
constructed altogether on the antient system, are sometimes in- 
terspersed with chaste ornaments and graceful mouldings, and 
often marked with a legitimacy of proportion, and a purity of 
design, before unattempted. It was among the literary plans of 
Leland, one of the most classical scholars of this age, to write 
an accoujlt 6f Henry's palaces, in imitation of Procopius, who 
is said to have described the palaces of theempercH* Justinian. 
Frequent symptoms appeared, that perfection in every work of 
taste was at no great.distance. Those clouds of ignorance which 
yet remained, began now to be illuminated by the approach of 
the dawn of truth. 
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SECTION XLV. 



JL HE reformation of our church produced an alteration for a 
time in the general system of study, and changed the character 
and subjects of our poetry. Every mind, both learned and un- 
learned,' was busied in religious speculation ; and every pen 
was employed in recommending, illustrating, and familiarising 
the Bible, which was now laid open to the people. 

The poetical annals of king Edward the Sixth, who removed 
those chains of bigotry which his father Henry had only 
loosened, are marked with metrical translations of various parts 
of the sacred scripture. Of these the chief is the versification 
of the Psalter by Sternhold and Hopkins : a performance, 
which has acquired an importance, and consequently claims a 
place in our series, not so mufch from any merit of its own, as 
jfrom the circumstances with which it is connected. 

It is extraordinary, that the protestant churches should be 
indebted to a country in which the reformation had never be- 
gun to make any progress, and even to the indulgence of a so- 
ciety which remains to this day the grand bulwark of the catholic 
theology, for q, very distinguishing and essential part of their 
ritual. 

About the year 1540, Clement Marot, a valet of the bed- 
chamber to king Francis the First, was the favorite poet of 
France. This writer, having attained an unusual elegance and 
facility of style, added many new embellishments to the rude 
state of the French poetry. It is not the least of his praises, 
that La Fontaine used to call him his master. He was the 
inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal : but 
he became chiefly eminent for his pastorals, ballads, fables, ele- 
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gies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and Petrarch *. At 
length, bemg tired of the vanities of profane poetry, or rather 
privately tinctured with the principles of Lutheranism, he at- 
tempted, with the assistance of bis friend Theodore Beza, and 
by the encouragement of the professor of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Paris, a version of David's Psalms into French rhymes. 
This translation, which did not aim at any innovation in the 
public worship, and which received the sanction of the Sor- 
bonne as containing nothing contrary to sound doctrine, he de- 
dicated to his master Francis the First, and to the Ladies of 
France. In the dedication to the Ladies or les Dames de 
France^ whom he had often before addressed in the tenderest 
strains of passion or compliment, he seems anxious to deprecate 
the raillery which the new tone of his versification was Hkely 
to incur, and is embarrassed how to find an apology for turning 
saint Conscious of his apostasy from the levities of life, in a 
spirit of religious gallantry he declares that his design is to add 
to the happiness of his fair readers, by isubstituting divine 
hymns in the place of chansons d^amour^ to inspire their sus- 
ceptible hearts with a passion in which there is no torment, to 
banish that fickle and fantastic deity Cupid from the world, 
and to fill their apartments with the praises, not of the little 
godf but of the true Jehovah, 

E voz doigts sur les espinettes 
Pour dire sainctes chansonettes. 

He adds, that the golden age would now be restored, when 
we should see the peasant at his plough, the carman in the 
streets, and the mechanic in his shop, solacing their toils with 
psalms and canticles : and the shepherd and shepherdess, re- 
posing in the shade, and teaching the rocks to echo the name 
of the Creator, 

• [Hence was it observed in a poem Was Fetrark murthing fuU with 
before quoted, at p. 44. Dante, 

In Fraunce did Marot rayne. Who erst did wonders do. 

And neighbour tbearunto Park.] 
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Le Laboureur a sa diarrut'> 
Le Charretier parmy le rue, 
£t TArtisan en sa boutique^ 
Ayecqiffis un Pseaume ou Cantiqux^ 
En son labour se soulager. 
Heureux qui orra le Berger 
Et la Bergere art bois estansy 
** Fair que rochers et estangs, 
Apres eux chantant la hauteur 
Du safaict nom de Createur^. 

Marot's Psalms soon eclipsed the brilli^icy of his madrigals 
and sonnets. Not suspecting how prejudiciid the predominant 
rage of psalm-^singing might prove to the ancient religion c^ 
Europe, the cath(^s themselves adc^ted these sacred songs aa 
serious ballads, and as a more rational species of domestic mer- 
riment. They were the common accompaniments of the fiddle. 
They were sold so rapidly, that the printers coidd not supply the 
pubUc with copies. In the festive and splendid court of Fran* 
cis the First, of a sudden nothing was heard but the psalms of 
Clemait Marot By each of the royal family and the principal 
nobility of the court a psalm was chosen, and fitted to the balr- 
lad-tune which each liked best*. The dauphin prince E^enry, 
who delighted in hunting, was fond of Ainsi qtimi oit le cerf 
hruirej or. Like as the Hart desiretk the waier^ooks^ which he 
constantly sung in going out to the chase. Madame de Valenti- 
nois, between whom and the young prince there was an attach- 
ment, took Du fond de ma pensie^ or. From the depth of ny 
hearty O Lof-d. The queen's favorite was, Ne vueilles pasy O 
Sire^ that is, O Lord^ rehulse me not in thine indignation^ which 
she sung to a fashionable jigf . Antony king of Navarre sung, 
Mevenge mot/j pren le qtierelle, or. Stand up, O Lordj to revenge 

* Les Oevybes de Clement Marot de seen in the Godly and Spirituall Songs, 
Cahon, falet de diambre du roy, &c. &c. printed at Edinburgh in 1597, and 
A Lyon, 1551. 12mo. See ad calc reprinted there in 1801.— Park.] 
Traductions, &c. p. 192. f [Jig^ioes not here signify a dance, 

* [Hiis mode of adaptation may be but a /tcne*— Park.] 
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my ^putrrel, to the air of a. daaiceoi¥citon^. It was on very dif^ 
ferent principles that psalmody.floarished in the gloomy court 
of Cromw^. This fkshicm does not seem in the least to have 
diminished the gaiety and good hmnour o£ the court of Francis, 
At diis period John Calvin, in opposition to the discipline 
and doctrines of Rome, was framing his novel church at Ge- 
neva : in which the whcde sub^ance and ibimi oS divine worship 
was reduced to praying, preaehii^, and singing. In th^ last 
<^ these three, he chose to d^art widely from die cathdiic 
usage: and, either because he thou^t that novelty was sme^ 
to succeed, that the practice of antiphonal chanting was super- 
stitious, or that the people were excluded from baring a part 
in the more solemn and elaborate perfonoBBce of ecclesiastical 
music, or that the old papistic hymns were unedifying, or that 
verse was better remembered than prose, he projected, with 
the advice of Luther, a iqiecies of religious song, consbting of 
portions of the psalms intelligibly translated into the vernacular 
language, and adi^>ted to plain and easy n^lodies, which all 
might learn, and in which all might join. This scheme, either 
by design or accident, was luckily seconded by the publication 
of Mairot's metrical psalms at Paris, which Calvin immediately 
introduced into his congregation at Gteneva*. Bcmg set to 
sample and abnost monotonous notes by Guillaume de Franc, 
they were soon established as the principal branch in that re- 
former's new devotiiHi, and became a characterisdcal mark or 
badge of the Calvinislio worship and profesidon* Nor were 

^ See Bayle's Dict. V. Makot. rivalled the words in plainness and sim- 
* [Marot's Fnench tramUtion of tiie- plicity. They who could read the one 
Psalms, said the late Mr. Mason, be- would find little difficulty in learning 
came pc^ular in the court where it had to sing the other. As therefore it was 
its origin; not, as it seems, because it the protestant fiitlter*s aim to open the 
was a version of the Psalms, but as being Scriptures entirely which had been so 
averaion in rhyme, and what the taste long shut up in a dead language, nothing 
of the time deemed good poetry. De- would come more opportune than this 
▼otion it must be b^eved had little to version of the psalter ; which, united 
do in this matter, the version was with prayer in their own tongue, would 
fashionable ! Calvin conceived it might enable his congregation to understand 
be turned to a pious purpose. The verses and join in the one, and become choris- 
were easy and. proBaic enough to be ters of the other. £88a3rs &c. on En- 
intelligible to itie meanest capacity, glish Church MusIc^-Park.] 
IW melodies to which they were set 
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they sung only in his churches. They exhilarated the convi- 
vial assemblies of the Calvinists, were commonly heard in the 
streets, and accompanied the labours of the artificer. The 
weavers and woollen manufacturers of Flanders, many of whom 
left the loom and entered into the ministry, are said to have 
been the capital performers in this science. At length Marofs 
psalms formed an appendix to the catechism of Geneva, and 
were interdicted to the catholics under the most severe penal- 
ties. In the language of the orthodox, psalm-singing and he- 
resy where syonymous terms. 

It was Calvin's system (Preformation, not only to strip reli- 
gion of its superstitious and ostensible pageantries, of crucifixes, 
hnages, tapers, superb vestments, and splendid processions, but 
of all that was estimable in the sight of the people, and even 
of every sunple ornament, every significant symbol, and decent 
ceremony ; in a word, to bluish every thing fi*om his church 
which attracted or employed the senses, or which might tend 
to mar the purity of an abstracted adoration, and of a mental 
intercourse with the deity. It is hard to determine, how Calvin 
could reconcile the use of singing, even when purged from the 
corruptions and abuses of popery, to so philosophical a plan of 
worship. On & parallel principle, and if any artificial aids to 
devotion were to be allowed, he might at least have retained 
the use of pictures in the church. But a new sect always draws 
its converts firom the multitude and the meanest of the people, 
who can have no relish for 'the more elegant externals. Cal- 
vin well knew that ^e manufacturers of Germany were no 
judges of pictures. At the same time it was necessary that his 
congregation should be kept in good humour by some kind of 
pleasurable gratification and allurement, which might qualify 
and enliven the attendance on the more rigid duties of praying 
and preaching. Calvin therefore, intent as he was to form a 
new church on a severe model, had yet too much sagacity to 
exclude every auxiliary to devotion. Under this idea, he per- 
mitted an exercise, which might engage the affections, vnthout 
violating the simplicity of his worship ; and sensible that his 
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chief resources were in the rabble of a republic, and availing 
himself of that natural propensity which prompts even yulgar 
minds to express their more animated feelings in rhyme and 
music, he conceived a mode of universal psalmody, not too re^ 
fined for common capacities, and fitted to please the populace. 
The rapid propagation of Calvin's religion, and his numerous 
proselytes, are a strong proof of his address in planning such a 
sort of service. France and Germany were instantly in&tu* 
ated with a love of psalm-singing : which being admirably calr- 
culated to kindle and diffuse the flame of ftnaticism, was pe^ 
culiarly serviceable to the purposes of faction, and frequently 
served as the trumpet to rebellion. These energetic hymns of 
Geneva, imder the conduct of the Calvinistic preachers, ex* 
cited and supported a variety of popular insurrections ; they 
^filled the most flourishing cities of the Low-countries with se- 
dition and tumult, and fomented die fury which defaced many 
of the most beautiful and venerable churches of Flai^ers. 

This infectious frenzy of sacred song soon reached England, 
at the very critical point of time, when it had just embraced 
the reformation : and the new psalmody was obtruded on the 
new English liturgy by some few officious zealots, who fevoured 
the discipline of Geneva, and who wished to abolish, not only 
the choral mode of worship in general, but more particularly to 
suppress the Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Jvbilate, 
Nunc dimittis, and the rest of the liturgic hymns, which 
were supposed to be contaminated by their long and antient 
connection with the Roman missal, or, at least in their prosaic 
form, to be unsuitable to the new system of worship. 

Although Wyat and Surrey had before made translations of 
the Psalms into metre, Thomas Stemhold was the first whose 
metrical version of die Psalms was used in die church of En- 
gland. Stemhold was a native of Hampshire, and probably 
educated at Winchester college. Havingpassed some time at 
Oxford, he became groom of the robes to king Henry the 
Eighth. In tins department, either his diligent services or his 
knadc at rhyming so pleased the king, that hb majesty be- 

VOL. III. 2 G 
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queathed hm\ a legacy of one hundred marks* He continued 
in the same office under Edward the Sixth, and is said to have 
acquired some degree of reputation about the court for his 
poetry. Being of a serious disposition, and an enthusiast to 
jrefdrmation, he was much offended at the lascivioui^ ballads 
which prevailed among the courtiers: and, with a- laudable de- 
sign to check these indecencies, undertods: a metrical version 
of the Psalter, ** thinking thereby, says Antony Wood, that 
the courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, but did 
not J only some few excepted^." Here was the zeal, if not the 
^success, of his fellow labourer Clement Marot A singular co- 
incidence of circumstances is, notwithstanding, to be remarked 
on this occasion. Vernacular versions for general use of the 
Psalter were first published both in France and England, by 
laymen^ by court-poets, and by servants of the court. . Nor 
were the respective translations entirely completed by them- 
selves: and yet they translated nearly an equal number of 
psalms, Marot having versified fifty *, and Stemhold fifty-one f. 
Sternhold died in the year 1549. His fift:y-one psalms were 
printed the same year by Edward Whitchurch, under the fol-' 
lowing title. ." All such Psalms of David as Thomas Stern- 
holde late grome of the kinges Maiestyes robes- did in his lyfe 
tyme drawe into Englysshe metrej." They are without the 

• Ath. Oxon. i. 76. coin's Inn, who had published "Hymnes 

* [« Marot firstpublishedthirtypsalms, and Songs of the Church "by royal li- 
and afterward translated twenty more, cense in 1623, it was alleged that he 
which he published at Geneva in 1543, had ** indecently obtruded upon Ae di- 
with the other thirty, together with a vine calling;'* to which he indignantly 
preface written by Calvin." The Rev. replied, "I wonder w}uA divine calling 
Charles Dunster's Con»derations on Hopkins and Stemhold had, more than 
Psalmody.^ Pabk. ] I have, that their metricall Psalmes may 

f [Mr. Haslewood has pointed out be allowed of rather than my Hymbes. 

an edition printed by G. Whitchurch Surely, yf to have been groomes of. the 

in 1551, winch contains 37 psalms by jnivie-chamber were sufficient to qualify 

Sternhbld, and to these seven more them, Uiat profession [the law] wbicfa I 

wwe adjoined. See Censura Liter, x. am of, may as well fitt me for what I 

4.— Park.] have undertaken." SchoUers Purgatory, 

^{^ Henry the Eighth," says Brath- p. 40. Wither proceeds to say :—" Ex- 

waite, "for a fewpsalmes of David trans- cuse me, if I seeme a little too playne 

lated and turned into English meetre by in discovering the fauldnesa of that 

Sternhold, made him groom of his privie whereof so many .are overweening : for 

chamber." English Gentleman, p. 191, I do it not to disparage the pious en- 

1630. Against George Wither of Lin- deayours of those who tooke paynes in 
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musical notes^ as is the second [third] edition in 1552. He 
probably lived to prepare the first edition for the press, as it is 
dedicated by himself to king Edward the Sixth. 

Cotemporary with Stemhold, and his coadjutor, was John 
Hopkins : of whose life nothing more is known, than that he 
was a clergyman and a schoolmaster of Suffolk, and perhaps a 
graduate at Oxford about the year 1544. Of his abilities as a 
teacher of the classics, he has left a specimen in some Latin 
atanias prefixed to Fox's Martybology. He is rather a bet- 
ter Et^jjUsh poet than Stemhold ; and translated fifiy-eight of 
the psdms, ^stinguished by the initials of his name. 

Of the riBst of the contributors to this undertaking, the chief^ 
at least in point of rank and learning, was William Whytting- 
bam, promoted by Robert earl of Leicester to the deanery of 
Durham, yet not without a strong reluctance to comply with 
the use of the canonical habiliments. Among our religious 
exiles in the reign of Mary, he was Calvin's principal favorite, 
from whom he received ordination. So pure was his faith, that 
he was thought worthy to succeed to the congregation of Ge- 
neva, superintended by Knox, the Scotch reformer; who, from 
a detestation of idols, proceeded to demolish the churches in 
which they were contained. It was one of the natural conse- 
quences of Whyttingham's translation from Knox's pastorship 
at Geneva to an English deanery, that he destroyed or removed 
many beautiful and harmless monuments of antient art in his 
cathed.ral. To a man, who had so highly spiritualised his re- 
ligious conceptions, as to be convinced that a field, a street, or 
a barn, were fully sufiicient for all the operations of christian 

that transladon ; but rather, commend- like his predecessors, professes to have 
ing their laborious and christian inten- used that ** simplicil^ of sf)eech which 
tion, do acknowledge that (considering best becometh the subject,*' and to hare 
the tymes they lived in, and of what as naturally and as plainly expressed the 
gtudUt/ they were) they made so worthye sense of Scripture, as most prose trans- 
an attempt, as may justly shame us who lation have done. Few things perhaps 
came after, to see it no better seconded, are more difficult in metrical composi- 
during all the flourishing tymes which tion, than to unite simplicity with grace- 
have followed their troublesome age : fulness. Some of our most distinguish- 
especially seeing, howe curiously our ed modern poets have failed to produce 
language and expressions are refined in such union, «>Pabk.] 
our triviall diACOurset.** Yet Wither, 

2 G 2 
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worship, the venerable structures raised by the magnifioent 
piety of our ancestors could convey no ideas of solemnity, and 
had no other charms than their ample endowments. Beside 
the psalms he translated*^, all which bear his initials, by way of 
innovating stiU fitrthei' on our established formulary, he versi-* 
fied the Decalogue, the Nicene, Apostolic, and Athanasian 
Creeds, the Lord's Prayer, the Te Deum, the Song of tlie three 
Children, with other hymns which follow the book of psalmody. 
How the TesQ Commandments and the Athanasian Creed, to 
say nothing of some of the rest, should become more edifying 
and better suited to common use, or how they could receive 
improvement in any respect or d^ee, by being reduced into 
rhyme, it is hot easy to perceive. But the real design was, to 
render that more tolerable which could not be entirely re- 
inoved, to accommodate every part of the service to the psal- 
modic ton^ and to clothe our whole liturgy in the garb of (je- 
neva. All these, for he was a lover of music, Were sung in 
"Whyttingham's diutch of Durham under his own directions. 
Heylin says, that from vicinity of situation, he was enabled to 
lend considerable assistance to his iriend Knox in the intro*- 
duction of the presbyterian hierarchy into Scotland. I must 
indulge the reader with a stanza or two of this dignified fiuuH 
tic's divine poetry firom his Creeds and the Decalogue. From 
the Athanasian Creed. 

The Father God is, God the Son, 

God Holy Ghost a&o. 
Yet are there not thtee Gods in alt^ 

But one God and no mo* 

]f r(»n the Apostolic Creed. 

From thence shall he come for to judge^ 

All men both dead and quick; 
i in the holy ghost believe, 

And church that's catholick. 

* Among them is the hundredth, and the hundred and liiheteench. 
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The Ten Commandments are thus dosed. 

Nor his man-servant, nor his inaid, 

Nor oxe, nor asse of his ; 
Nor any other thing that to 

Thy neighbour proper is. 

These were also versified by Clement Marot 

Twenty-seven of the psalms were turned into metre by 
Thomas Norton % who perhaps was better employed, at least 
as a poet, in writing the tragedy of Gorbodxjc in conjunction 
with lord Buckhurst It is certain that in Norton's psalms we 
«ee none of those sublime strokes which sir Philip Sydney dis^ 
cov^ed in that venerable drama. He was of Sharpenhoe in 
Bedfordshire, a barrister, and in the opinicm and phraseology 
of tbe Oxford biographer, a bold and busy Calvinist about the 
b^inning of the reign of queen Elisabeth. He was patronised 
.by the R'otector Somerset ; at whose desire he translated am 
jf^istle addressed by Peter Martyr to Somerset, into English, 
in 1550. Under the same patronage he probably translated 
disc Calvin's. Institutes. 

Robert Wisdome, a protestant fugitive in the calamitous 
mgn of queen Mary, afterwards archdeaccm of E3y *, and who 
had been mmiinated to an Irish bishoprick by king Edward 
the Sixth, rendered the twenty-fifth psahn of this version ^. But 

* Marked N. [Mr. Haslewood, who * [After holding th^ rcfctory of Sel- 

took great pains to examine the distinct trington in Yorkshire, he was presented 

claims of the several cc^tributors to this to this archdeaconry by queeq £liz»- 

coUective version of the psalms, has ap- beth in 1559-60. In bishop Cox*s Cer- 

portioned $8 to Norton, 25 to Kethe, tificatorium (MS. Benet ColL Lib.) he 

16 to Whyttingham, 43 to.Stemhold, was returned as a priest and B.D. 

and 56 to Hopkins. John Pullain con- usually residing upon his living at Wil- 

tributed 2, Rdiiert Wisdom 1, and T. C. berton apfHropnaied to the archdeaconry 

[Thomas Churchyard ?] a different ver- of Ely, as qualified for preaching, ana 

don of the lS6th ; D. Cox supplied a licensed thereunto by the Queen*s Ma- 

yeruon of the Lord's prayer, and like- Jesty. See Mr. Gilchrist's complete edi- 

wise a grace before and after meat, in tion of Corbet's poems, p. 228.«>PAaK.] 

sixteen Junes each of alternate rhyme, ii| ' See Stm>e*s Ceanmkr, p. 274. 276^ 

a Manuel of Christian Prayers by Abr. 277. Psalms 70, 104, 112, 122, 125» 

Flemming, 1594. Initials occur before an4j34, are marked with W. K. Psalu 

pther specimens, which with their con- 136, with T. C It is not known to 

jectural appropriations may be seen in whom these initials belong. [Those of 

Cens. Lit, vol. x. 7.«>Paex.] W. K* have been assigned to William 
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he is chiefly memorable for his metrical prayer, intended to be 
sung in the church, against the Pope and the Turk, of whom 
he seems to have conceived the most alarming apprehensions. 
It is probable, that he thought popery and mahometanism 
were equally dangerous to Christianity, at least the most power- 
ful and the sole enemies of our religion. This is the first stanza. 

Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear word. 
From Pope and Turk defend us. Lord* ! 
Which both waiUd thrust out of thy thorn 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, thy dear son ! 

Happily we have hitherto survived these two formidable 
evils ! Among other orthodox wits, the face^ous bishop Corbet 
has ridiculed these lines. He supposes himself seized with a 
sudden impulse to hear or to pen a puritanical hymn, and in- 
vokes the ghost of Robert Wisdome, as the most skilfiil poet in 
this mode of composition, to come and assist. But he advises 
Wisdome to steal back again to his tomb, which was in Carfax 
church at Qxford, silent and unperceived, for fear of being de- 
tected and intercepted by the Pope or the Turk. But I will 
produce Corbet's epigram, more especially as it contains a cri- 
ticism written in the reign of Charles the First, on the style of 
this sort of poetry. 

To THE Ghost of Robert Wisdome. 

Thou once a body, now but ayre, 
Arch-botcher of a psalm or prayer, 

From Carfax come ! 
And patch us up a zealous lay. 
With an old ever and. for ay\^ 

Or all and some. 

Kethe, an exHe at Frankfort : and whose> those other apocryphal songs and praises 

name occurs again in Sect. Iviii.— Park.] which the Stationers add to the Fsahne 

* [Wither, in a tract quoted above, booke for their more advantage." Schol. 

thus glances at this church solecism. Furg. p. 35. <* From Turke and Pope" 

*< My bboke of hymnes being allowed is used by Wither to diesignate a certain 

by authority, are as fitt, I trust, to keepe psalm tune« See Table to his Lyric 

company with David's Psalmes as Ro- Versions, p. 300.— Park.] 

bert Wisdomei Titkke and Popk ahd f [Thw patching or ekeing out of 
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Or such ar spirit lend me, 
As may a hymne down sende me 
L To purge my braine: 
But, Robert, looke behind thee, 
Lest Turk or Pope doe find thee, 
And goe to bed againe. 5 

The entire version of the psalter was at length published by 
John Day, in 1562, attached for the first time to the common 
prayer, and entitled, " The whole Booke of Psalmes collected 
into English metre by T. Stemhold, J. Hopkins, and others, 
conferred with the Ebrue, with apt Notes to sing them withall." 
Calvin's music wsls intended to correspond with the general 
parsimonious spirit of his worship: not to captivate the passions, 
and seduce the mind, by a levity, a variety, or a richness of 
modulation, but to infuse the more sober and unravishing ec- 
stasies. The music he permitted, although sometimes it had 
wonderful effects, was to be without grace, elegance, or eleva- 
tion. These ^t notes were about forty tunes, of one part only, 
and in one unisonous key ; remarkable for a certain uniform 
strain of sombrous gravity, and applicable to all the psalms in 
their turns, as the stanza and sense might allow. They also 
appear in the subsequent impressions, particularly of 1564 and 
1577. They are believed to contain some of the original me- 
lodies, composed by French and German musicians. Many of 
them, particularly the celebrated one of the hundredth psalm, 
are the tunes of Goudimel and Le Jeune, who are among the 
first composers of Marot's French psalms \ Not a few were 
probably imported by the protestant manufacturers of cloth, of 
Flandersj and the Low Countries, who fled into England fi*om 

Wisdomes psalmody is thus glanced at in the best hymne a cherubim can sing :" 

Jordan's ^ Piety and Poesy contrasted,'* and Sir J. Birkenhead sarcastiodly ob« 

under " A Fancy upon Words," servesinhis " Assembly-man**— "When 

If long he to that idol pray Rous stood forth for his trial, Robin 

His sight by Love's inflaming .ray Wisdom was found the better poet*'—' 

Is lostybr ever andjor ay. Park.] 

Rob. Wisdom. > Poems, Lond. 1647. duod. p. 49. 
Overbury, in his Characters, makes a ** See this matter traced with great 

precisian declare—He *' had rather heare skill and accuracy by Hawkins, Hist. 

one of Robert Wisdomes psalmes than Mus. iii. 518. 
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the persecution of the Duke de Alva, and settled m those coun- 
ties where their art now chiefly flourishes. It is not however 
unlikely, that some of our own musicians, who lived about the 
year 1562, and who could always tune their harps to the reli- 
gion of the times, such as Marbeck, Tallis, Tye, Parsons, and 
Munday, were employed on this occasion ; yet under the re- 
striction of conforming to the jejune and unadorned movem^its 
of the foreign composers. I presume much of the primitive 
harmony of all these antient tunes is now lost, by additions, 
variations, and transpositions. 

This version is said to be conferred 'with the Ehrue. But \ 
am inclined to think, that the translation was altogether made 
from the vulgate text, either in Latin or English. 

It is evident that tlie prose psalms of our liturgy were chiefly 
consulted and copied, by the perpetual assumption of their 
words and combinations : many of the stanzas are literally vxh 
thing moi'e than the prose-verses put into rhjrme, b^ 

Thus were they stained with the workes ' 

Of thdr owne filtbie way; 
And with their owne inventions did 

A whoring go astray.' 

Whyttingham however, who had travelled to acqi^ire the li^ 
terature then taught in the foreign universities, and who joined 
in the translation of Coverdale's Bible, was undoubtedly a 
scholar, and an adept in the Hebrew language. 

It is certain that every attempt to clothe the sacred ,Scriptur^ 
in verse, will have the effect of misrepresenting and debasing 
the dignity of the original*. But this general inconvenience^i 

^ PiALM cvL 88. must always please.*' And in truUi the 

* [Dr. Johnson in his life of Waller dogma <^ Dr. Johnson, that '< contem- 

opined, that <' poetical devotions cannot plative piety cannot be poetical," is com- 

often please,*' and asugned strong reasons pletely refuted by the Task of Cowperj^ 

ilM^^uch opinion : but these (as Mr. inasmuch as contemplative piety forms 

Dunster observed) are not irrefragable, one of the most powerinl charms by 

The GA)server*s own feelings, indeed, fur- which that devout and christian poet 

nished a strong confutation, when with accomplishes his poetical enchant^len^ 

the hymns of Addison before him he See Hayley*s Life.-->PAibK.] 
declared that *<such devoyonal poetry 
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arising from the nature of things, was not the only difficulty 
which our versifiers of the psalter had to encounter, in c<^nmon 
with all other writers employed in a similar task. Allowing for 
the state of our language in the i^diddle of the sixteenth century, 
they appear to have been but little qualified either by genius or 
accomplishments for poetical composition. It is for this reason 
that th^ have produced a translation entirely destitute of ele- 
gance, spirit, and propriety *, The truth is, that they nnder- 
toclk this work, not so much from an ambition <^ literary famc^ 
or a consciousness of abilities, as bcm motives of piety, and in 
compliance with the cast of the times, I presume I am com- 
municating no very new priticism when I observe, that in every 
part of thisi translation we are disgusted with a languor of ver- 
sification, and a want of common prosody. The most exalted 
effiisions of thanksgivmg, and the most sublime unageries of 
the divine majesty, are lowered by a coldness of conception^ 
weakened by frigid interpolations, and disfigured by a poverty 
pf phraseology. John Hopkins expostulates with the deity in 
these ludicrous, at least trivi^^l, expressions. 

Why doost withdrawe thy hand aback, 

And hide it in thy lappe ? 
O plncke it out, and be not slack 

To give thy foes a rappe I ^ 

What writer who wished to diminish the might of the suf 

* [** But had ihey been better poets," sible, lowered his language and CfMlep^eSf 

said Mr. Warton in his MS. memo- Ps. Ixxiv. 1. 

randa, "their perfonnances had been less q^ why, our God, for evermore 

popular. —Pajik.] Hast thou neglected us ? 

k Ps. Ixxiv. 12. -Perlmps this verse is ^hy 8moaks thy wrath against the sheep 

notmuchmiprovedmthetrinslauonof Of thine own pasturefAti* ^ 
king James the Jrirst, who seems to have 

rested entirely on the image of why with- Here he has chiefly displap^ed the tmok" 
drawest thou not thine hand? which he has f»«o^ <5od*s wrath,which kwuties in Hop- 
expressed in Hopkins's manner. ^ins. TJie particle «*«» was never so 
-,., , . , ... , , , distmsmshed and digmned. And it is 
Why dost thou thus ^nthdraw thy h^d, ^ard to say, why his m^'esty should 

Even Ojy right hand restraine? ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ divme indignatfon 

Out of thy bosom, for our good, „„^ ^^ther than bum, which Is sug- 

Drawe backe the same agame ! ^^^^ ^y ^^ original. 

In another stanza he has preserved Hop- [George Wither, who printed in the 

l^ins's rhymes ai)d expletives, and, if pos- Netberia^s, 1 632, a lyric version- of the 
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prane Beings and to expose the style and sentiments of Scrip- 
ture, could have done it more skilfiiUy, than by making David 
call upon God, not to consume his enemies by an irresistible 
blow, but to give them a rap? Alth^ough some shadow of an 
apology may be suggested for the word rap^ that it had not then 
acquired its present burlesque acceptation, or the idea of a petty 
stroke, the vulgarity of the following phrase, in which the prac- 
tice or profession of religion, or more particularly God's cove- 
nant with the Jews, is degraded to a trade, cannot easily be vindi- 
cated on any consideration of the fluctuating sense of words *. -» 

For why, their hearts were nothing bent, 
To him nor to his trade .^ 

Nor is there greater delicacy or consistency in the following 
stanza. 

r 

Confound them that apply 

And seeke to worke my shame ; 
And at my harme do laugh, and cry, 

So, So, there goeth the gameJ^ 

The psalmist says, that God has placed the sun in the hea- 
vens, "which Cometh forth as a bridegroomi out of his cham- 

Psalms, says he was commanded to per- Like a tree, sett near the springs, 
feet that translation by king James, and He doth alway freshlie florish ; 
finished the same about the time of that Still his fruits he timely brings, 
monarch's translation to a better king- And his leaf shall never perish : 
dom, viz. about March 1625. This ver- Ev'rie thing shall prosper too, 
don is an entirely different work from Which he undertakes to do, &c. 
his <<Hymnesand Songs of the Church," Fakk.] 
published in 1623. ft was designed, he ^ru j^ the whole book of PSalms," says 
tellsus,tot«bnef,pkin,andsigmficant; jy^^ g " as they are versified by 
and to combine the fullness of the sense Sternhold and his companions, there are 
witii the rehsh of the Scnpture phiase. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ich do not present expres- 
In some of his efforts he assuredly has sj^ns to excite the ridicule of some part 
been successful I will ate two verses ^f every congregation. This might well 
from the first psalm. y^ abolished, as it exposeth one of the 
Blest is he who neither strales noblest parts of divine service to con- 
Where the godless man misguideth, tempt.** Diss, on Poetry and Music, 
Neither stands in sinners waies, p. 213.— Park.] 
Nor in scomers chair abideth ; * Ps. Ixviii. 37. 
But in God*s pure lawe delights, . " Ps. Ixx. 3. [This seems to have been 
Thereon musing dales and nights. a technical expression,— Park.] 
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ber." Here is a comparison of the sun rising, to a bridegroom; 
who, according to the Jewish custom, was ushered from his 
chamber at midnight, with great state, preceded by torches 
and music. Stemhold has thus metrified the passage ''• 

In them the Lord made for the sun, 

A place of great renown. 
Who like a bridegroom ready trimm'd 

Doth from his chamber come. 

The trani^ator had better have spared his epithet to the bride- 
groom ; which, even in the sense oiready^dressedj is derogatory 
to the idea of the comparison. But ready^trimm^d^ in the lan- 
guage of that time, was nothing more thaajresh^skaved. Stem- 
hold as often impairs a splendid description by an impotent re- 
dundancy, as by an omission or contraction of the most im- 
portant circumstances. 

The miraculous march of Jehovah before the Israelites 
through the wilderness in their departure from Egypt, with 
other marks of his omnipotence, is thus imaged by the inspired 
psalmist " O God, when thou wentest forth before the people, 
when thou wentest through the wilderness : the earth shook, 
and the heavens dropped at the presence of God ; even as 
Sinai* also was moved at the presence of God, who is the God 
of Israel. Thou, O God, sentedst a gracious rain upon thine 
inheritance, and refreshedst it when it was weary. — The cha- 
riots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels; 
and the Lord is among them, as in the holy place of Sinai.'* 
Stemhold has thus represented these great ideas. 

When thou didst march before thy folk 

The Egyptians from among, 
And brought them from the wildemes, 

Which was both wide and long : 

■Ps.xix.4. 
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The earth did quake, the rainepourde domte^ 
Heard were great daps of thunder ; 

The mount Sipai shooke in sudi sorte, 
As it vxmld cleate in sunder. 

Thy heritage with drops of rain 

Abundantly was washt. 
And if so be it barren was, 

By thee it was rejreskt. 

God's army is two millions^ 

Of warriours good and strongs 
The Lord also in Sinai 

Is present them among.^ 

If there be here any merit, it arises solely from preserving 
the expressions of the prose version. And the translator would 
have done better had he preserved more, and had given us no 
feeble or foreign enlargements of his own. He has shewn no 
indq)endent skill or energy. When once he attempts to add 
or lUlate, his weakness appears. It is this circumstance alcme, 
which supports the two following well-known stanzas,^ 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bowde the heavens high; 
And underneath his feet he cast 

The darknesse of the skie. 

On Cherubs and on Cherubims 

Pull roiallie he rode ; 
And on the winges of all the windes * 

Came flying all abrode. 

Almost the entire contexture of the prose is here literally 
transferred, unbroken and without transpositicm, allowing for 

* Ps. Ixviii. 7. seq* ditional honour by an imitation of tiiem 
' Ps. xviii. 9, 10. in his Annya MirabUis : 

• [Dryden honoured these verses wiOi g^ umgs of aU the vmuU to combatiSeB. 
high commendation, and conferred ad- ** •^ ^ 55,— Pa»k.1 
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the small deviations necessarily occasioned by the metre and 
rhyme. It may be said, that the translator has testified his 
judgment in retaining so much of the original, and proved ha 
was sensible the passage needed not any adventitious ornament. 
But what may seem here to be judgment or even taste, I fear, 
was want of expression in himsel£ He only adopted what was 
almost ready done to his hand. 

To the disgrace of sacred music, sacred poetry, and our 
established worship, these psalms still continue to be sung in 
the chiu*ch of England. It is certain, had they been more 
poetically translated, they would not have been acceptable to 
the common people. Yet however they may be allowed to serve 
the purposes of private edification, in administering sph*itual 
consolation to the manu&cturer and mechanic, as they are ex- 
trinsic to the frame of our liturgy, and incompatible with the 
genius of our service, there is perhaps no impropriety in wish- 
ing, that they were remitted and restrained to that church in 
which they sprung, and with whose character and constitution 
they seem so apdy to correspond. Whatever estimaticm in 
pcMnt of composition they might have attracted at their first ap- 
pearance in a ruder age, and however instrumental they nught 
have been at the in&ncy of the reformation in weaning the 
minds of men Scorn the papistic ritual, all these considerations 
can now no longer support even a specious argument for then- 
being retained. From the circumsitances of the times, and the 
growing refinements of literature, of course they become obso- 
lete and contemptible. A work grave, serious, and even rer 
spectable for its poetry, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, at 
length in a cultivated age, has contracted the air of an absolute 
travestie. Voltaire observes, that in proportion as good taste 
improved, the psalms of Clement Marot inspired only disgust : 
and that although they charmed the court of Francis the First, 
they seemed only to be calculated for the populace in the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth *". 

' Hist. Mod. ch, ccvii. 
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To obviate tliese objecdons, attempts have been made from 
tiiBe ta time to modernise this antient metrical version, and to 
render it more tolerdble and intelligible by the substitution of 
more familiar modes of diction. Bo^ ta say nothing of the 
unskilfulness with which these arbitrary correetiow have been 
conducted, by changing obsolete for known words, the teastrntA 
and integrity of the original style, such as it was, has been de- 
stroyed : and many stanzas, before too naked and weak, like a 
plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its few signatures of anti- 
quity, have lost that little and almost only strength and support 
which they derived from antient phrases. Such alterations, even 
if executed with prudence and judgment, only corrupt what 
they endeavoiu* to explain ; and exhibit a modey performance, 
belonging to no character of writing, and which contains more 
improprieties than those which it professes to remove. Heame 
is highly oftended at these unwarrantable and incongruous 
emendations, which he pronounces to be abominable in any 
book, ^'much more in a sacred work;" and is confident, that 
.were Sternhold and Hopkins **now living, tliey would be so 
far from owning what is ascribed to them, that they would pro- 
ceed against the innovators as cheats y It is certain, that 
this translati(m in its genuine and unsophisticated state, by 
ascertaining the signification of many radical words now per- 
haps undeservedly disused, and by displaying original modes 
of the English language, may justly be deemed no inconsider- 
able monument of our antient literature, if not of our antient 
poetry *• In condemning the practice of adulterating this pri- 
mitive version, I would not be understood to recommend an- 
other in its place, entirely new. I reprobate any version at all, 
more especially if intended for the use of the church f . 

' Gloss. Rob. Gl. p. 699. [Hearne for the undertaking as any that the tunes 

complains also that these innovators they lived in could furnish ; and he 

have in several places changed the very deemed Fuller had not greatly erred in 

initial letters that were to represent the saying that * match these verses for th&i 

several parts of the Psalms that everyone ages,;,they shall go al>reast with the best 

turned into metre.— Park.] poems of those times.* " - HisL of Mu- 

*[Sir John Hawkins observes, that the sic, iii. 512.— Park.] 

early translation of the psalms into metre f [Dr. Huntingfoixl, bishop of Glou- 

" was the work of men as well qualified cester, represented Mr. Warton as 
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In the ntean time, not to insist any longer on the incompati^* 
bility of these metrical psahns with the spirit of our liturgy, 
and the barbarism of their style, it should be remembered, that 
they were never admitted into our church by lawfid authority. 
They were first introduced by the puritans, and afterwards con- 
tinued by connivance. But they never received any royal ap- 
probation or parliamentary sanction *, notwithstanding it is said 
in their title page, that they are " set forth and allowed to be 
sung iij all churches of all the people together before and after 
evening prayer, and also before and after sermons : and more- 
over in private houses for their godly solace and comfort, layiiig 
apart all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the 
nourishing of vice and the corrupting of youth." At the be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elisabeth, when our ecclesi- 
astical reformation began to be placed on a solid and durable 
establishment, those English divines who had fled from the su- 
perstitions of queen Mary to Franckfort and Geneva, where 
they had learned to embrace the opposite extreme, and where, 
from an abhorrence of catholic ceremonies, they had contracted 
a dislike to the decent appendages of divine worship, endea- 
voured, in conjunction with some of the principal courtiers, to 
eflFect an abrogation of our solemn church service, which they 
pronounced to be antichristian and unevangelical. They con- 
tended that the metrical psalms of David, set to plain and po- 

stronely attached to the church of En- without atUkority Tno statute, canon, or 
gland in all the offices of her liturgy, injunction at all}— only like himself, 
" This attachment,** says Mr. Mant, first crept into private houses, and then 
" mixed with a decided antipathy to Cal- into churches. Wither gravely con- 
▼inistic doctrine and discipline, may firms the same in the following pa- 
have disposed our historian not only to ragraph from his Scholler* Purgatory, 
regard choral service with fondness, before quoted : << By what publicke ex- 
but to have reprobated somewhat too se- ample did we sing David's Psalms in 
verely the practice of popular psalmody English meeter before the raigne of king 
in our churches.** Life of Warton, Edward the Sixth? or by what commanct 
p. cvi.— Park.] of the church do we sing them as they 
♦ [This is humorously attested by Sir are now in use ? Verily by none. But 
John Birkenhead in his witty character tyme and Christian devotion having first 
of an Assembly-man or Independant, brought forth that practice, and custome 
who is made to tear the liturgy, and ripening it, long toleration hath in a 
bum the book of common prayer : yet manner fully authorized the same.**— 
he has mercy (he adds) on Hopkins and Paak.] 
Sternhold, because their metres are sung 
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pular music, were more suitable to the simplicity of the gospel, 
and abundantly adequate to all the purposes of edification : and 
this proposal they rested on the authority and practice of Calvin, 
between whom and the church of England the breach was not 
then so wide as at present But the queen and those bishops to 
whom she had delegated the business of supervising the liturgy, 
among which was the learned and liberal archbishop Parker, 
objected, that too much attention had already been paid to the 
German theology. She declared, that the foreign reformers 
had before interposed, on similar deliberations, with unbecoming 
forwardness : and that the Common Prayer of her brother Ed- 
ward had been once altered, to quiet the scruples, and to gratify 
the cavils, of Calvin, Bucer, and Fagius. She was therefore 
invariably determined to make no more concessdcms to the im- 
portunate piartisans of Geneva, and peremptorily decreed that 
the choral formalities should still be continued in the celebra- 
tion of the sacred offices ^ 

* See Canohs and Ikjukctions, A.D. 1559. Num. xlix. 
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P. 1. note a«— Bishop Grosthed, a submit itselfwith deference to the judge- 
worthy and exalted character, is the per- ment of learned poets. But as the 
son here meant^^— Ashbt. passage is interesting, I will present it, 

P. 7. note y.*-Of the Cato Parvus, with the context It occurs in a brief 

says Mr. Dibdin, there was but one conclusion to the work by the translator, 

edition printed in the fifteenth century. ^ - ^ ,. „ . . , . . ^^ 

Lydgate was the translator both of ^ j®'*^* ™" «^*^^ ^^^ ^ W ^Pede, 

CitoMagnus and Parvus. Typ. Antiq. And^^ve the alway from mysreporW 

'^p^^^'^-^e sentences of the Whic£art compUed for no clerke in- 

^5^ Ca<oinaybeindoggrel,but^«)p'* ^ for^iiarchaunt men havyng Utell 

Fables are m prose ; both, however, of ^ j **ia*w.«ui*i. mci. ua.^j»i^ ««** 

aff^ted orthography. Ritson MS. note. ^^^ ^ °yj»«^^ j ^^^^ ^^^^ 

"^"Tl 10 -I can however* hanUy "^^^^y^^^ 

y. 8. «• lo.— 1 can, However, harmy ^^ ^j^.^ ^^. ^ .^ ^^^ redolent rose, 

S''»dtnre^t.U°h™t ToaUa^e„tpoe«s.UteUboke.,ub- 

enough for the purpose. 1 think that ■nn.ii™ <■«.„«- j- .i~«..-«. «.-,.„ 

these RelwiousSansUted the French or ^^ *<»"y°8 "" eloquence fecun- 

Latin books on hunting, war, &c to . j . n ^u u* u ^ i. 

' nleflse their friends who were nrcfessed ^"^ ^ ^ ^^^"^ ^^*^^® present now be, 

^^^^^^I^A^^jJ^ a^A STf^w Fyrst to Maister Chaucer and Ludgate 
sportsmen and wamors, and that they ^ sentendous. 

furnished the terms of art.— Ashbt. . , ^ . «..«;„„-„.,♦ ti-,vi«« «««- u 

P. 8. note ^.-From Wynkyn de Also to pmgnaunt Barkley nowe be^^ 

Worde's curious edition of 1496, a To inveSdveSkelton and poet laureate, 

fac ttmile has recently been prmted, «^„ ., ^^ „„ - ^,j^„ k?^ i j 
which displays an adnSiable s^edm^ ^W-piaK ^ ^ 

of modem art in rivalling ancient typo- 
graphy; while under the editorial su- P. 15. note c— This salutation is 

permtendance of Mr. Haslewood, it is still carefully preserved in the puppet 

illustrated and embellished with bio- show, where Punch says " Hazy 

graphical notices, &c. that could scarcely weather, master Noah,** &c.*- Ashbv. 
perhaps have been supplied by any of P. 1 6. note e.— Mr. Malone has added 

, his contemporaries. 150 copies only the following information : << Polydore 

were taken oC^-Pabk. Virgil mentions in his book De rerum 

P. 13. note w.-*Bradshaw seems mverUonbiUf lib. v. c iu that the Mts- 

ratfaer to say, that as his book was com- tbeiis were in his time in English, 

piled for unlearned readers, it ought to < Solemus vel more priscorum spectacula 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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edere populo, ut ludos, Tenationes,— . P. 27. /. 15.— Mr. Dibdin states that 

recitare comoedias, item in templis Titad this remark is not quite correct; these 

divorum ac martyria repraesentare, in yerses having been m part omitted and 

quibus, ut cunctis par sit voluptas, qtU in part altered in Reyner's and Kin^- 

redtant vemaculcan linguam tarUum ston's editions, but inserted entire m 

usurpant,* The first three books of Rastall's. See specimen of an English 

Folydore's work were published in De Bure, p. 28.*— Park. 

1499 : in 1517, at which time he was in P. SO. /. 17.— Caxton could only be 

England, he added five more." Hist, deemed A/ordgnerf from having passed 

Ant. of the £ng. Stage. Mr. Ashby some time in foreign countries ; since 

(MS. note) doubted whether the Latin he was bom a Man of Kent. See Dib- 

mystcries were to be presented in public, din*s Ames.— Park. 

as they had been confined to churches, P. SI. /. 21.— Mr. Ashby asks, how 

which makes a difference.— Park* can a black and a pale horse be one 

[These interesting remains of early and the same? Groseley and Comines 

English literature appear at length to both make the same mistake, owing to 

have excited some share of attention, the likeness of blanc and black, MS. 

Mr. Sharp of Coventry is said to have note.— Park. 

printed some specimens of liie Coventry P. 32. A, 21.— Herbert remarks here. 

Mysteries, and Mr. Hone's amusing vo* that W. de Worde*s edition being but 

lume is likely to be generally known, a small quarto, could not admit of the 

Specimens of the Chester Mysteries have more elegantdrawings to the folio edition 

also been printed for the use of the Rox- in 1 503, and which were exactly celled 

burgh Club. It may not be strictly de- in 1656. MS. note.— Park. 

corous, perhaps, to notice works of this P. 41. note w.— See some notices In 

private nature, and which are obviously the preliminary matter to a collection 

intended to be kept from the public eye ; of poems by Mr. S. Whyte, printed in 

but the extensive acquaintance With the 1 752, and many more in the Collectanea 

subject displayed in one of these pam- of my studious friend Mr. Douce.-<- 

phletSr demands a protest against reserv- Park. 

ing it for the exclusive information of a P. 46* note A.— Or rather, says Her- 

few black-letter dilettanti.— Edit.] bert, as in the collection of poems by 

P. 23. note 6.— This is ascertained Chaucer and Lydgate in the public 

by one of the laudatory balades affixed, library, Cambridge, 

which speaks of Bradshaw P. 47. note A.— Hie following aigu* 

«_nowe departed fiom thi. temponll »»«"'• ?^^ ^- S^^'S^J^ 

t . . *^ *^ occumng, may strengthen the strong 

The prient yere of this Translacion ^^J?^ ^^ ^^^^ *? ^ T?*^,!!^ 

if T^ !, «r xT r ^L^!IS! ;««o!™;«« »» author. In one of the Paston letters, 

iL s « h ^« "^caniacion. y^^^^ ^ gir John Femi, voL 2. 

&g. S 11. b.-PARK. ^ ^ ^^ J^^ j4^j^ ^^ j,^^ ^ 

P. 27. L 6.^Lord Orford, in his Glass is mentioned as if it had then 

Catalogue of Royal Authors, indulged been written some years. This drcum- 

his talent for sarcasm about King Ed- stance must ill accord with its being 

ward's imputed poem, and said ; ** 1 attributed to Hawes ; beiddes that the 

should believe tiiat this melody of a language is older in many particulars 
dying monarch is about as authentic as. than that'which Hawes used. MS. note 

that of the old poetic waibler, the swan, in W. de W<H^e*s edit, of the book 

and no better founded than the tide of which does not give the poem to Hawes ; 

Gloriosi.** Now the title, as Mr. Gough as Mr. Warton had been led to believe, 

observed, may probably have been added from the misrepresentation of Ames.*-^ 

by the transcriber of the MS., and the Park. 

production itself is sufficiently ascer- P. 50. note u.«*-It is evident (says 

tained to have had the belief of being Mr. Waldron) from the conclusion of 

written by Edward the Second, in the the passage above cited, that moie of 

« tyme of hys emprysonment,*' being the Sq%aer*s Tale had been written than 

cited as such by Falnan. See his Chron. has been preserved. MS. note<— Park. 

edit. 1559. vol. ii. p. 185.— Park. P. 53. note i.— This curious allusion 
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Mr. Hdber has enabled me to produce the chapel, not to its defacing, which 

from Feylde's scarce poem. had not then taken place.^-AsHBr. 

^ ,., rr I- 1 i^ J P- 88. note i.— The old black letter 

Yonge^/«;«i flawjg, whose soule God ^^^lation of Mantuan mentioned 

pt^on, , , , J 11 above, was by Turbervile, and appeared 

Tr^ of love » clerkdy and weU, fa J567 . a cipy is in the King's Iftrary. 

TV. r^e lus workes is myne^^Dcyon g^ ^ei. LiSaria.-PA«. 

Which he compyled otLabett ^U.— p ^jg „„^ s,_ThU task, though 

'^*^* thus persuasively recommended, the late 

P. 72. note 6.-— It was printed in Lrord Hailes of Session T Sir David Dal- 
prose by R. Pinson, 4to» without date, rymple) was not prevailed upon to un- 
says Herbert, MS. note.— Park. dertake. Mr. Ai^by conceived that the 

P. 73. note «.«-Wood, who designates allusion above was not to the fowl 
him Alexander de Barklay, surmises Ptarmigan, of the grouse kind, which 
him to have been bom at of near a town makes no noise or disturbance, but to 
so called in Somersetshire : but Ritson termagants, scolds. See Percy's Re- 
owns that there is no such town in that Hques of Ancient Poetry, L 76-7. edit, 
county. Bale, the oldest authority, tells 1794.— >Pakk. 

us that some contend he was a Scot, P. 124. note m.— >This was reprinted 

others an Englishman. Pitts admits, at Edinbro* in 1571, 1707, and 1751. 

that with some he appeared to have been Hie two latter editions were supeiin- 

a Scot, but was v^y an Englishman, tended by Ruddim^ui and Wishart. 

and probably a Devonshire man. Dr. The work was translated into English 

Bulleyn, his cotemporary, says he was verse by Robert Blair, the Clascal 

bom beyond ihe cold river of Tweed ; author of that deservedly popular poem 

and Holinshed pontively calls hira a ** The Grave.*'— Park. 

Scot. He is tikewise claimed as his P. 124. note m.— -That bishop Dou- 

countryman by Dempster, who informs slas wrote a small Latin history of Scot- 

us, he lived in England, being expelled hmd seems to be a mistake. He wrote 

(from his native country) for the sake a letter on the subject to Polydore 

of religion. This r^ort, however, is Virgil.— RitsoK. 

considered as the invention of Dempster, P. 1 52. 2. 5. — 3fu/^ appears to have 

since no religious dissentions had taken been the term used m England, for the 

place in Scotland so early as 1506. same half-masked article of dress, which 

After all ihis diversity of allegation, was a thin piece of linen that cov^ed 

Ritson's conclusion is, that Barclay's the lips and chin. See a note by Mr. 

name of baptism and the orthography Stevens in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

of his surname seem to prove £at he Act iv. Sc. 2..— Park. . [See also Mr. 

was of Scotish extraction. See Bib- Donee's Illustrations of Shakspeare. 

lioflT. Poetica, p. 46.— Park. P. 161. U 3.— In the year 1798, an 

P. 81. note /.-Powell's early and Iutroductiok to' the History of Poetry 

rare edition contained the first three in Scotland was published by Mr. 

eclogues only, and had the following Alexander Campbell, which contuns 

title : ** Here beeynneth the Egloges of much interesting matter in a miscella- 

Alexander Barcuiy, priest, whereof the neous form. lb&. C. professed himself 

first thre conteineth the miseries of only to be a diligent pioneer, willingly 

courters and courtes, of all princes in relinquishing ihe field to any one who 

gen^rall. The mattier whereof was might be inclined to follow his track, 

translated into Englysshe by the said Should Mr. George Chalmers be in- 

Alexander in forme of dialoges, out of duced to take the field with his strong 

a boke named in Latin, Miserie Curia- forces, no living writer could be named 

Hum, compiled by Eneas Silvius, jioete who possesses the means of executing 

and oratoiur, which after was pope of such a work with equal comprehen»on. 

Rome, and named Pius. In the whiche —Park. 

the interloquutors be Comix and Cori- P. 161. L 20.— Dr. David Irving, 

don. "—Park. in 1804, published the lives of the 

P. 83. /. 1. — The chapel is defaced, Scotish Poets in two volumes, with great 

but not miserably. Ihe allusion is to research and critical ingenuity. The 

2 H 2 
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liyes were Uiose of Thomas Lennenty firom the following curious encoauum, 

John Barbour, Andrew Winton, Kine in which he tells us that the converse* 

James the First, Henry the Minstrel, tion of Skelton resembled the tauntiDg 

Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, - personality of his writings. 
Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay, 

jGhn Bellenden, Sir Richard Maitland, divers men of late 

Alexander Scot, Alexander Arbuthnot, Have helpt our Englishe toung, 

Alexander Montgomery, Kinflj James That first was baes and brute : 

the Sixth, Allan Ramsay, Alexander Qh ! shall I leave out Skelton*s name? 

Ross, Alexander Geddes, Robert Fer- The blossome of my frute : 

gusson, Robert Bums ; with many The tree wheron in deed 

minor names. A dissertation is prefixed My branches all might gro : 

on the early Scotish Drama. — Park. Nay, Skelton wore the laurell wreath, 

P. 163. /. 4. — The following entry And past in schools, ye knoe, 

occurs among the Acts and Orders of A poet for his arte, 

the Court of Requests : << An. xvii. Whose judgment suer was hie. 

Hen.. VIL (1501) 10 Julij, apud And had great pracdcs of the pen, 

Westminster Jo, Skelton commissus His works they will not lie. 

carceribus janitoris domini regis.** — His termes to taunts did lean. 

Park. His talke was as he wrate, 

P. 163. note^.^ — In Caxton*s preface Full quick of witte, right sharp of words, 

to his prose version of the ^neid (1 490), And skilful of the state. 

he prays « Mayster John Skelton, late Of reason ripe and good, 

created poet laureate in the unyversite And to the hatefull mynd, 

of Oxenforde, to oversee and correcte That did disdain his doings still, 

thys sayd booke :— for hym I knowe for A «komer of his kynd. 

su%cyent to expowne and Englysshe Most pleasant every way, 

every dyfiyculte that is therin.** This, As poets ought to be ; 

however, does not seem to have flattered And seldom out of princes grace, 

Skelton into the service of becoming And greate with eche degre. 
Caxton*s critical overseer, as the book On the English Poets^ Muses, 

had no re-impresaon.— Park. lib. p. 137. 

P. 168. L 8. — I reckon the interval 
of time when Skelton began to write, P. 173. note d.— Dr. Lort suggested 

and when Puttenham published, to be to Mr. Ashby, that the above loss was 

infinite as to the refinement of manners, the reason why the Cardinal is always 

Yet even in this last period, and later, represented in profile, to hide his ble- 

the commentators of Shakspeare are glad mish. But how comes it, says Mr. 

to shelter his ribaldry and puns under Ashby, that we have no pictures of him 

the manners of his age. — Ashby. prior to the accident, i, e. before he was 

P. 168. note •. — Bishop Hall cha^ a cardinal, for as such he is always 

racterized both the temper and metre of dressed ; yet he was as great a man be- 

this lampooner with forcible brevity, fore? — Park. 

when he spoke of ^^ angry Skelton*8 P. 183. note 2. — It is much that War- 

breathlesse rhymes.** Virgidemiarum, ton did not know Friar Tuck was Ro- 

lib. iv. — Park. bin Hood*s confessor or chaplain, and 

P. 168. U 31. — Caxton speaks of Skel- perhaps the original of all the parsons 

ton*s translations from the Greek and that are brought on the stage to be 

Latin, as not rendered in rude and old laughed at But how comes Matilda, 

language, but in polished and ornate the chast daughter of Lord Fitzwater, 

terms craftily. He adds, <* And also to be the fair Maid Marian ? — Ashbt. 
hf^hath redde the ix muses, and under- P. 184. /. 19. — Mr. Ashby expresses 

stande their musicalle scyences, and to his surprise that such a man should be 

whom of them eche scyence is appro- chosen ; and he adds, with appearance 

pred. I suppose he hath dronken of of probability, that Skelton*s having 

£lycon*s well.** Preface to ^neid. conceived his disappointment of prefer- 

Vide supr. p. 337. — Park. ment to be owing to Wolsey, may have 

P. 168. L 31. — That Churchyard in- been the cause of his extreme irritation 

dulged the same strange notion appears against that prelate. — Park. 
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P. 18& note »*— In the same ancient angyll enter into hell with thondyr." — 

MS. are contained the following my- Park. 

steries. P« 195. /. 6 — « The reien of Charles 

«Saulus, or Saint Paul." Super- the Fifth (says Anderson, from Pasquier 

scribed Myle* BUmefylde y' Possessor. and Brantome) gave rise to the French 

drama and theatre. The actors being 

Pr. " Rex glorio [sus] kyng omnipotent, erected into a company by letters patent, 

Redeemer of y« world by the pouer represented the Mysteeibs or Cheist's 

divine, Passion ; which, with some additional 

And Maria, v* pure vyrgyn quene pjeces called Moralities, continued to 

most excellent, be the theatrical entertainment for more 

Wyche bare y' blyssyd babe Jhu ^^ 130 years. Though m the timeot 

y* for us sufierd payne," &c Jj^yns the Twelfth some farces or co- 

At the end, ** Finis • • • • Sancti medics were wrote, the French drama 

PauU." received no sort of improvement, but 

<* Candlemas-day and The Kyllyng continued in the reign of Francis the 

of the Children of Israeli," (by John First under the direction of ihefrater- 

Parfre), 1512. ntiy ^eAtf/Munbn, who only added some 

Pr. Thissolemne fest to be had in re- burlesque pieces to dieir Moralities. 

membraunce Under Henry the Second, Francis the 

Of bllssed Seynt Anne, moder to Second, and Charles the l^nth, Jodella 

our Lady, was the dramatic poet, and produced 

Whos right discent was hys kyns two tragedies and two comedies. His 

alyaunce ' Cleopatra,' together vnth a comedy. 

Of Davyd and Salamon — witness- being acted at Paris, he is said to have 

eth the story, &c been rewarded for this new entertain- 

End. Also ye meost^Ues, doU, y<r di- ^^^^'^^^^t^^ 

A Pour depTtyng gees be . ^S^JT^T^'Z'^tatn' 

daunce. of them." Hist, of France, temp. Fran- 

*^™'* cis I. and Charles IX. vol. ii. p. 427.— 

<' Wisdom, spirit, wille, wit, minde Paek. 

and understanding, and Lucifer. Imjift. P. 196. /. II. — Such an imitation 

12 leaves. 4to. Mr. Adiby thinks as probable as Otway 

Pr. Fyist entreth Wysdom in a ryche and Dryden's imitations of Shakspeare. 

purpyll cloth of gold, with a mantyll of — Paek. 

&ie same ermyned within, havyng a P. 196. note u — Bergerette was the 

bought his nek a ryall hood ftirred with title also of a species oi pastoral poetry, 

ermyn. Upon his hed a cheveler with See voL ii. p. SOI. — Paek. 

browes, a herd of gold of sypres curled, P. 207. note r. — The song quoted by 

a ryche imperiall gowne therupon, set Hamlet was pointed out by Ritson as 

with riche stonvs and perlys. In his printed in Percy's Reliques. A more 

left hand a ball of gold with a crosse complete copy is presented in the late 

therupon ; and in his right hand a regall edition of Evans's Old Ballads from the 

sceptre, thus seyng : — Roxburghe Collection. — Paek. 

If ve wvll wote the nronvrte ^' ^^^ '* S-— ^r* Ashby conceived 

A ^ .17 r propyrte, ^ ^ antichapel must be here meant: 

And the resoun of my name imperiall, ^ i««s «MMv*i»t»w «««.* wc »«« lu^i,, 

I am clepyd of hhn that in erthe be, tho^h Ae whole, he adds, is one pUun 

EveriastJ'ig Wysdom to my nobley «>«n^/ T^- ^^^^"^ "" "" 

^vJ.P . ' Paek. separationof any kind except the orjran: 

^fSP*^ but the antichapel is more superbly mted 

P. 187. note 6. — Another direction up than the chapel, t. e. widi roses and 

is, ** With this word vii dyvyls sail de shields of arms in alto-relievo. — Paek. 

woyde from the woman, and the bad P. 211./. 7.-^ Here Is certainly an 
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attempt to represent olljetts to the eyes, employed te fbrmer pastorally to £li- 
which may N called Scenery ; and one sal^th, in Davison's iK>etical Rapsodiey 
*may wonaer, after this, that even in first printed in 1602. This most esti. 
Shakspeare's time the introduction of mable of our early metrical miscellanies 
Scenes should be questioned. — Asrst. has been re-produced by Sfo Eg^rton 
P. 219. /.2a — Cynthia and DianA Bryd^es, with- a splendour and typo- 
appear to have been the poetical titles ffraphical elegance peculiar to the Lee 
under which this queen was habitually I'ress. A critical appreciation of tbe 
adulated. Hie Countess of Pembroke work is prefixed. — Paek. 
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